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For a 
Refreshing 
Bath | 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white and pure—made of 
choice materials. The cake 
fits the hand; it floats. Its 
rich, creamy lather, cleansing 
thoroughly—is most sooth- 
ing, agreeable and refreshing. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
(Fei FAR BANK OKPanY) 
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The World’s Standard of Purity 


You CAN Buy THE UNSCENTED FOR 15 CENTS A CAKE 


Pears is the best soap that it is possible to make at any price—and the 
most economical. You get only pure soap—not almost pure, but abso- 
lutely pure. It is dried for a full year before leaving the works—which 
removes every particle of water. There is no waste to Pears and it lasts 
much longer than any other soap—even the last thin wafer end. is not 
wasted, it quickly adheres to the fresh cake. 


Pears thoroughly cleanses the pores—keeps the skin soft, clear and healthful. 
Leading hotels, steamships and the most critical people of the world use 
Pears’ Soap because it gives absolute satisfaction for all toilet purposes. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of "high grade 


toilet soap in the world Wl 


The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not been 
and will not be affected by the European War. 
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Geta policy, and then hold 
on to it. It means self- 
respect, it means that no- 

¥ will have to put some- 


Life-Insurance 
Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life insurance 
policy to take out, like the purchasing of 
a home, whose permanent maintenance 
that policy makes certain, should not be 
a hasty matter; it is most important. 

You cannot resolve too quickly that you 
will take out some kind of a policy. 
Read what four distinguished Americans 


ROOSEVELT 
Life Insurance increases 
the stability of the business 
world, raises tts moral tone 
and puts a premium upon 


thing in a hat for you or 


those habits of thrift and 


your dependent ones if you Say, but consider carefully just what saving which are so essen- 
should be snatched away Kind will best meet your needs. 


Strom them. 


Service 


Your decision as to which pol- 
icy is best will not take long 
if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made 
possible for you by the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother you, 
but it forwards by mail full 
official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy it- 
self, so that you can see just 
what you will get, and when 
you are once a policyholder it 
will continue to be at your serv- 
ice for consultation and advice 
—personally or by letter— 
which also includes the service 
of the Company’s Health Bu- 
reau for policyholders. 


Saving 


Besides service you will find net 
cost low in the Postal because you 
get the benefit of the agent’s 
t-year commission —a sub- 
Stantial saving guaranteed in 
our policy. 

n subsequent years you get the 
agent’s renewal commission, 
namely 734%, and you-also receive 
an office-expense saving of 
2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


97% 


Guaranteed inthePolicy 
Destnaing at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings, 
and it also does away with numer- 
ous branch offices and various un- 
necessary State requirements, thus 
making additional savings. 


tial to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because it 
sets aside, the full reserves re- 
uired by law and necessary for 
the payment of all — 
claims, now and © the future. 
In addition to this legal reserve 
—now more than $9,000,000, 
invested in interest-bearing se- 
curities, the Postal carries a 
surplus and has ample funds 
at te “ leading 2 Sie and 
a special deposit of $100, 
with the State of New York, 
where the Company iscnartered. 


Though less than ten years old, 
it now pays— and promptly — 
more than a million dollars 
a year to beneficiaries through- 
out the Union and elsewhere, 
under policies issued through 
the Company’s direct non- 
agency method of doing busi- 
ness and under those assumed 
in its reinsurances. 


For You and Yours 
It will pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, ‘“SOUND INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION AT LOW NET COST’’ also official figures for your own age, 


on any form of policy— 
. Lif. End 





Welfare, orona Monthly. 


State Insurance Department. 
Just write and say: 


“Mail official insurance 
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‘Whole-Life, Limited- 
t, Joint-Life, Child’s 
~Income Policy. 

The Postal issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York 


rticulars as per 
ruary 


Photo 


Photo 
by Pach - And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: by Pach 


TAFT 
A man in office without 
means must abandon the 


1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth WILSON 


If a man does not pro- 


No agent will be sent to visit you. Commission-sav- yjde for his children, if 


hope of making the future ‘Dgs thus resulting go to you because youdealdirect. je does not provide for all 


luxuriously comfortable. 
All a man can under 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured. 


35 NASSAU STREET 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


those dependent upon 


PosTAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY = iim, then he has. not 


opened his eyes to any 
adequate conception of 


NEW YORK juman life. 
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SUNSET for MARCH 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES RETAIN THE PHILIPPINES? Lewis 
R. Freeman avers that America has never promised to give the islands full 
autonomy. A thoughtful, most timely article on a subject of vital importance. 








HOW I FLEW OVER TSINGTAJ, by Lieutenant Pluschow of the German 
Navy. The first personal account of the experiences of any of the aviators 
of the belligerents. Vivid descriptions of the Japanese attempts to bring the 
lone hostile aeroplane to earth. 





BOTH EXPOSITIONS ARE OPEN! Pictures in full colors, numerous 
photographs and descriptions of the two Californian shows. 





CAN I MAKE A LIVING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA? A common- 
sense discussion of a question asked by many thousands. By Walter V. 
Woehlke. 














SELLING SCENERY BY ADVERTISING. The fascinating story of the 
sensational campaign through which Louis Hill put a new national park on 
the tourist map. Splendidly illustrated. Text by Rufus Steele. 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC, a carefully compiled monthly review 
of the important events west of the Rockies. 


~~ 
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GRIPPING SHORT STORIES AND NOVELS by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Herman Whitaker, Countess Barcynska, Gertrude Xavier, Edward Hurlbut. 
Illustrations by Paul Bransom, Arthur Cahill, Louis Rogers. 


INTERESTING WESTERNERS—Service Bureau—Western Home-Mak- 
ing—Motor Department—Western Finance. 
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Osetemegeus * 


You can ake your Complexion 
particularly attractive this Winter— 


If you will use a little Hinds Cream every day. It a the skin soft and smooth, 
and promotes a girlish freshness and fairness regardless of weather or climate. 


HHINAS “i” CCAM 


thoroughly cleanses the pores of all impurities—quickly soothes and relieves rough, 
irritated, sore conditions. The attractive complexion is restored with gratifying promptness. 
Hinds Cream is not greasy or sticky, is quickly absorbed and will not injure even 
the most delicate skin. It is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and 
to conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 
Selli hy ipt of price. 
Finds Coens ta bole, Sc titade Cad Crete tls 350 
Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A.S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream S0Ar. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c samples. 
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Pointers for Exposition Visitors 





In this department Sunset Magazine aims to pre- 
sent a terse, authentic summary of some of the 
worthwhile things in the West to be seen along 
the main traveled exposition routes. Readers 
are invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by Sunset Magazine's Service Bureau 
which is prepared to furnish information about 
the Expositions, rates, hotels and side trips any- 
where west of the Rockies. 











There are four well marked zones of travel to the Californian Expositions. 
The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific with its connections occupy the southern 
zone; the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific with their connections and 
the Western Pacific-Denver & Rio Grande lines together with the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Route supply the service in the central zone. The 
service in the northern zone via Seattle and Portland is rendered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. The 
fourth zone comprises the route through Canada over the Canadian Pacific via 
Vancouver and Victoria. The new Grand Trunk Pacific may later in the sum- 
mer begin transcontinental through passenger traffic via Prince Rupert. 


EL PASO, THE GATEWAY to the West on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific-Sunset Central system, peers across the Rio Grande into Mexico. This 
thriving city is one of the few American communities with an exotic, foreign 
flavor. Between revolutions the electric cars run across the Rio Grande into 
the Mexican town of Juarez, past the cathedral 300 years old. Unless Juarez 
is besieged, horse races are held on its fast track and every Sunday afternoon 
bull fights are staged in the historic ring. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA, looks young and modern, yet it is one of the oldest 
settlements in America. Nine miles outside the city, reached by auto in fifteen 
minutes, stands the picturesque, well-preserved Mission San Xavier del Bac, 
begun in 1687. Services are still being held in the venerable edifice. 

Leading hotel recommended: The Santa Rita. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in stone, a deep-toned chant of Judg- 
ment Day, an exhortation to humility. This wondrous titanic chasm is reached 
from the Santa Fe’s main line at Williams over a branch that climbs upward to 
the pine forest at the rim, 7000 feet above sea level. El Tovar, the hotel under 
Harvey management, supplies luxurious quarters and renowned service. Bright 
Angel and the new Hermit Trails give access to the ribbon of the Colorado River 
in the immeasurable depth below. The Rim Road extends for many miles 
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along the edge of the gorge. Saddle animals, conveyances, camps above and 
below, have been provided for the comfort of the visitor every month in the year. 


AT RIVERSIDE California’s orange industry was born a generation ago. 
Surrounded by a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated by the sweet odor 
of the honeymoon blossoms, Riverside has endeavored to make the city as at- 
tractive as its environs. It has succeeded. It has combined beauty with senti- 
ment and good taste. Magnolia avenue, the famous seven-mile drive with its 
quadruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, pepper trees and shrubs, has served as a 
model for endless miles of shady streets flanked by rose-covered bungalows. 
Numerous drives through the orange groves over smooth oil-macadam highways 
lure the motorist into ever new scenes. Notable among these drives is the wind- 
ing roadway leading to the cross erected on top of Mt. Rubidoux in honor of 
Junipero Serra, founder of California’s missions. The service at sunrise Easter 
morning in the shadow of the cross is a most impressive ceremony. 

The finest example of beauty and sentiment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, one of the most notable instances of 
Mission architecture in California. The beauty of buildings and tropical grounds 
alone would lift the Inn far above the plane of the average. But the Mission 
Inn with its cheerful lobby, its sanctuary halls and cloisters is not a mere hotel. 
The Master of the Inn aims to maintain within the walls of the Glenwood the 

. same spirit of warm yet dignified hospitality that endeared the chain of the Cali- 
fornian missions to the traveler in the early days. He has succeeded. As before 
a crackling log in the fireplace, so men and women relax in the warm glow of the 
Inn’s genuine, personal hospitality. Physically and spiritually, the Glenwood 
Inn is the refined embodiment of the Mission days in romantic California. It is 
open the year around. Riverside is reached from Los Angeles or the East over 
the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Salt Lake Route or the Pacific Electric. 


SAN BERNARDINO is the eastern gateway to the Orange Belt. It lies in 
the center of the mountain-rimmed San Bernardino Valley and is the focal point 
of the citrus communities nestling around it close to the foothills. An electric 
car line runs from San Bernardino eight miles north to Arrowhead Hot Springs, 
lying directly beneath the point of a gigantic arrowhead emblazoned by nature 
on the mountainside. The Arrowhead Hotel, adjoining these hottest curative 
springs in the world, is magnificently situated in the foothills. 
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REDLANDS, one of the famous citrus communities, covers the gentle slope 
of a hill guarding the approach to San Gorgonio Pass. Almost within reach are 
the snow-covered peaks of Mounts San Bernardino and San Gorgonio. Red- 
lands’ pride is the tropical park known as Smiley Heights, a steep ridge over- 
looking valley and mountains and traversed by smooth motor roads. 


THE ORANGE BELT COMMUNITIES on the sixty-mile boulevard 
from Redlands and San Bernardino are easily reached by motor, steam or electric 
trains. Among those the tourist should see are Colton, Rialto and the Fontana 
district, Etiwanda, Uplands, Ontario, Pomona with its beautiful Ganesha Park, 
Claremont, the college town in the midst of Orange groves; Corona with its 
lemon groves and the circular speedway boulevard on which the world’s auto- 
mobile records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, Sierra Madre and Monrovia: 


LOS ANGELES, between the two great shows, has no exposition. Los 
Angeles itself is a perpetual show. It has made a business of entertaining the 
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tourist winter or summer, and this year its county government has provided 
snore than half a million dollars for additional entertainment on a lavish scale. 
No other American city has smoothed the way for the sightseer, has made it 
easier for him to see all there is to be seen than Los Angeles. And Los Angeles 
has much to show. The dark wall of the Sierra Madre bounds every vista to the 
north; west and south the breakers of the Pacific boom against the shore. Los 
Angeles has built electric and motor roads from the mountain tops to the sea, 
roads that are in use every day in every season. In two hours electric cars carry 
the sightseer from the Broadway crowds to the slope of Mount Lowe’s peak, 
almost a mile above the city, above the rare clouds, spread before him a pano- 
rama of violet canyons and deep blue ranges, of checkerboard plain, glinting 
ocean, of cities and islands, a panorama equally beautiful by day and by night. 

Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It has theaters, concerts, lectures, 
museums, art galleries, all the usual entertainment paraphernalia of any large 
city. And it has a Climate equably mild enough to make of the city both a winter 
and a summer resort. It has innumerable hotels and apartment houses. It has 
in its immediate environs half a dozen country clubs. It has orange and lemon 
groves, ostrich and alligator farms, oil wells and boulevards lined with American 
Beauty roses within its municipal limits. It is the focal point of the greatest 
interurban electric railway system in the country. The Trolley Trips of the 
Pacific Electric railway provide interesting, varied and comfortable sightseeing 
at minimum expense, with a different trip and new sights every day in the week. 

And Los Angeles is the center of perhaps the most perfect system of perma- 
nent motor highways in the country. These smooth boulevards lead to the an- 
cient Missions of San Gabriel and San Fernando just beyond the city limits east 
and northwest; they give the motorist access to great telescopes of the solar 
observatory on top of Mt. Wilson, 6000 feet above the sea; they lead through 
orange groves, through rugged canyons, along cliffs overhanging the sea, and 
there are little fruit stands and supply stations at frequent intervals. 

The Mission Pageant, the Californian Passion Play, fully merits a visit. 
So does the exhibit maintained by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce in 
its own building. The Information Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
is at the disposition of intending Exposition visitors and daily illustrated lectures 
are given throughout the year for their benefit. 


Leading hotels recommended: The Alexandria; the Van Nuys; the Clark. 


PASADENA, nine miles north of Los Angeles, almost at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre’s perpendicular wall, has more millionaires per thousand population than 
any other city of equal or larger size in the world. It is a city of magnificent 
homes on spacious grounds of almost tropical splendor. The noted Sunken 
Gardens, maintained by the estate of the late Adolphus Busch, form only one 
link in a chain of private parks lining the gold-plated thoroughfares, Orange 
Grove and Grand avenues. Next to its homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in 
the astounding variety and profusion of its trees, shrubs and flowers. Its social 
life, centering in its hotels and country clubs, knows no dull moments. No 
itinerary should omit Pasadena. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Huntington; the Maryland; the Green; 
the Raymond. 


THE LOS ANGELES BEACHES, winter and summer resorts like the 
parent city, boast of comfortable surf bathing in sight of wintry snow peaks. 
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Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Canada crowd into them in winter; Arizona, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Utah fill them in summer. They are a gay lot, are 
the beaches, with band concerts, dancing and swimming every day in the week 
and every week in the year. Santa Monica, on its sightly plateau, with the 
mountains for a background above the blue bay, takes its fun quietly and runs 
more to attractive homes. Its immediate neighbors, Ocean Park and Venice, 
bristle with pleasure piers, cafes chantants and dippy rides. Redondo Beach 
has moonstones, a magnificent plunge, deep-sea shipping and terraced resi- 
dences gazing out to sea. Long Beach is the most populous of the resorts, a 
substantial community with a harbor of its own, with industrial aspirations and 
a renowned hotel. 
Leading hotel recommended: The Virginia, Long Beach. 


SAN DIEGO AND ITS EXPOSITION are reached by train over the Santa 
Fe from Los Angeles, and on round-trip tickets from the East no extra charge 
is made for the journey. The ruined quadrangle of the Mission San Juan Cap- 
istrano can be seen from the observation platform. San Luis Rey, restored some 
years ago, is seven miles inland from Oceanside. Del Mar, on a gentle slope 
along the strand, is exclusive and restful. The Exposition, of course, is San 
Diego’s overwhelming attraction, but there are a good many other things to do 
and see. Tia Juana, the little settlement just across the Mexican line, can be 
reached by train or motor. There are sea-going excursions to the Coronado 
islands, trips to Ramona’s Home in the old Spanish San Diego, little journeys to 
Otay and Sweetwater dams, to Grossmont, to E] Cajon and to Escondido, the 
Hidden Valley. Madame Tingley’s Theosophical Institute, the heavy coast 
defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and the lighthouse at its farthest tip add 
interest to the beauties of Point Loma. Motorists can spend a week on the 
perfect roads through the mountains to the east of the city, seeing new scenes 
each day. La Jolla, the Jewel, a charming colony of artists and writers, clings 
to the fantastically carved cliffs above the pounding surf north of San Diego. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark between the blue sea and San Diego’s 
wide bay. Frequent ferries connect it with the city. Coronado Beach is the 
smartest, most fashionable winter resort in the West, the Mecca of the Army 
and Navy set and famous for the speed and dash of its international polo con- 
tests. The Army’s aviation school is located here, there is a country club with a 
race track and golf links; tennis and surf bathing continue all winter, the fleet 
of yachts is never laid up and the social whirl never leaves time for even one little 
yawn! In summer the palm-thatcled tent city is thrown open. 

Leading hotels recommended: Del Coronado, Coronado Beach; U. S. Grant, 
San Diego; Stratford Inn, Del Mar. 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, the American Corfu, lies thirty miles off 
the coast opposite the harbor of Los Angeles, San Pedro. It is the ridge of a 
submerged mountain chain, its sides rising sheer out of the water to heights of 
3000 feet. Avalon is the principal harbor and resort. The wonderful coloring 
on land, on sea and beneath the water, the audacious drives, the spectacle of 
the submarine gardens, the fearless seals, the flying fish, the remarkable deep-sea 
fishing make of a visit to the island a unique experience. 


Leading hotel recommended: The Metropole. 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK may be reached over both roads either 


from Los Angeles or San Francisco via Merced, the terminus of the Yosemite 
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Valley railroad. The valley is accessible—and most magically attractive—at 
all times of the year by train to the park boundary and by motor stage to its 
heart among the splendid rocks and waterfalls. Since the construction of the 
railroad the Yosemite has become a popular winter resort for Californians when- 
ever there has been sufficient snow and cold weather for winter sports. The Big 
Trees of the Sierra are not accessible in winter. During the summer months the 
Wawona Grove is reached by stage from Yosemite Valley. The California Grove, 
the Sequoia and the General Grant National Parks with their wondrous Big 
Tree groves, the wild canyons of the Kings, the Kaweah and the Kern rivers in 
the High Sierras, John Muir’s country, are reached ir summer by stages from 
Exeter and Lemon Cove. 
Leading hotels recommended: Del Portal; The Sentinel. 


SANTA BARBARA, the city Stewart Edward White chose for his permanent 
home, lies on the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line to San Francisco 120 miles north 
of Los Angeles, nestling along the ocean in a recess of the Santa Ynez mountains. 
So balmy is the air in this sheltered nook facing a calm sea that Santa Barbara’s 
profusion of flowers and shrubs has become famous even in California where 
blossoms are commonplace in winter. Santa Barbara is a fascinating old com- 
munity, with the mellow flavor of the old Spanish days still lingering in its 
atmosphere. For more than a century the altar lights of its spléndid Mission 
have never been suffered to go out. At Miramar and Montecito men of wealth 
have built palatial homes, and for the guest of a day or a month the calm chan- 
nel, the islands, the mountains, the bridle paths and motor roads supply abun- 
dant entertainment. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Potter; The Arlington. 


PASO ROBLES Hot Springs is a station on El Camino Real, the King’s 
Highway leading from San Diego along the coast to San Francisco, the highway 
along which the padres traveled in the old times when the twenty-one Missions, 
a day’s journey apart, were in their glory. The curative springs of the ‘‘Pass of 
the Oaks” have been utilized for many years and the Paso Robles Hotel has be- 
come one of the leading institutions of its kind in the country. 


THE MONTEREY REGION, reached from the Southern Pacific’s Coast 
Line, has a charm of its very own. Monterey, the ancient capital of California, 
is filled with reminiscences of the Spanish days, of Fremont, the pathfinder, of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Jules Simoneau, his kindly host. Artists love quaint 
Monterey, love the thundering surf growlihg among the bold rocks, love the 
ghostlike cypresses on the wind-swept crags of Cypress Point, love the riot of 
color which each spring spreads along the zigzag curves of the world-famous 
drive through the woods that cover rugged Monterey Peninsula. Del Monte’s 
grounds, its ancient oaks and cypresses, its flowers and trees from many climes, 
its splendid golf links and shady walks are known to globetrotters, known as 
well as the terraces of Monaco or the bazaars of Cairo. Over at Carmel, just 
across the neck of the Monterey Peninsula, close to the Mission beloved by Fra 
Junipero, in a grove of somber pines that sing in the strong trades, lies Carmel, 
the luminous colony of unshorn literati. Pebble Beach, facing the snarling Point 
of the Wolves across peaceful Carmel Bay; Seal Rock, Bird Rock, Pacific Grove 
and its Chautauqua, the dashing officers of the Presidio, these are some of the = 
many attractions that make a visit to the Monterey region worth while. 

Leading hotel recommended: Del Monte. 
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SANTA CRUZ, the Atlantic City of San Francisco, lies just across the bay 
from Monterey. Coming from Monterey the train for San Francisco passes 
through Santa Cruz and climbs the canyon of San Lorenzo creek to the crest of 
the range, through groves of lance-like redwoods beside whose colossal shafts 
the greatest oak, the tallest hickory, the largest white pine becomes a mere 
sapling. A branch line in the mountains runs to Boulder and the Big Basin, the 
state park containing a splendid redwood forest in virgin perfection. 

Leading hotel recommended: Casa del Rey. 


SAN JOSE, where the mountain-climbing train from Santa Cruz rejoins the 
main line, is the capital of the Santa Clara Valley, and the Santa Clara Valley 
is a duodecimo edition of the acreage that produced the first apple. Japan’s 
cherry blossoms have been advertised the world over, even though the blossoms 
never turn into fruit. Santa Clara Valley in blossom time, when a mantle of 
delicate white and rosy pink is spread over its floor and far up the slopes of the 
hills, need fear no comparison with cherry blossoms anywhere. Be it blossom, 
summer or harvest time, the mountain-rimmed garden of Santa Clara with its 
charming homes under the spreading liveoaks of the rolling foothills, with its 
resplendent acres of flowers grown for their seed, is worthy of a trip across the 
continent to behold. On the eastern rim of the valley, on the heights of Mount 
Hamilton reached over a marvelous auto road, is the great Lick Observatory. 
Los Gatos, an orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, climbs the foothills of 
the Santa Cruz range. Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stanford University, peers 
from its gentle hillside out over the lower end of San Francisco Bay. Motor 
roads centering in San Jose make all parts of the valley easily accessible. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Vendome; the St. James. 


SAN FRANCISCO is not an orderly collection of assorted buildings. It 
is a spirit, a mental attitude, a heritage from the golden days of forty-nine. 
Romance and adventure, the soul-freedom of the Vikings lurk in the wind that 
tunes the rigging of the ships on the wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, in- 
defatigable at work and at play. It dances between courses. It is cosmopolitan. 
Only the tenderfoot turns around to watch the chattering almond-eyed young 
ladies in blue and cerise and mauve silk pantaloons trip up Market Street. 
San Francisco is truly cosmopolitan. It does not go to Chinatown, to the great 
Oriental bazaars, to the Italian restaurants on the slopes of Telegraph Hill be- 
cause it wants to see the sights. San Francisco goes because it wants to shop, 
because it has developed a real appetite for Chinese and Italian and French 
cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious, as inscrutably indifferent as ever; Golden Gate 
Park with its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and hills and jungles of flow- 
ering shrubs where the wind used to howl over naked sand dunes; Sutro Heights, 
Sutro Baths, the Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and the Seal Rocks, 
the Presidio with its forests and fortifications, Fishermen’s Wharf close to the 
Exposition, these things every visitor sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should drive down the Ocean Shore boulevard, 
cross the hills alongside of the sparkling lakes and motor down the Peninsula, 
through San Mateo, Hillsborough and Burlingame if he wants to see the mansions 
of the Four Hundred, the Italian villas and Spanish palaces in a setting as unlike 
San Francisco’s as glittering steel dissembles velvet. 
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He should take to the water, go on sternwheelers through the Straits of Car- 
quinez up the placid river, through the Netherlands of America to Stockton or 
Sacramento; he should see Alcatraz and Goat Islands; he should travel over the 
crookedest railroad in the world to the top of Mt. Tamalpais, see the panorama 
of bay and ocean and cities and serrated ranges by sun light and moon light, 
should eat while he looks, dance his fill and return, but not before he has visited 
Muir Wood on the slope of Tamalpais. By all means he should see Belvedere, 
the island of the houseboats where the white-winged pleasure fleet finds refuge, 
and Tiburon across the way, its houses climbing up the hill above the water the 
better to see. And he should see San Rafael and Mill Valley, the warm rift be- 
tween vine-clad hills where the commuters live in infinite cuntent. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Fairmont; the St. Francis; the Palace; 
the Stewart. 
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OAKLAND appeals to the Exposition visitor with particular force. Every 
overland train on the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific 
arrives or departs from Oakland, the end of the rail service. Oakland has much 
sunshine, little wind and endless miles of flowers. Its sturdy evergreen oaks gave 
the city its name. And it has a ferry service, frequent and fast, which lands the 
visitor directly in the Exposition grounds without transfer, jostling or waiting 
at the gates. Oakland is a city of almost a quarter million, climbing from the 
bay up the heights Joaquin Miller loved. Over these heights, past the poet’s 
home, through deep canyons and across manzanita clad ridges to the peaks lead 
the trails and bridle paths over which Jack London loved to gallop. Lake 
Merritt in the heart of the city, the municipal museum, Piedmont Park and its 
art gallery, Oakland’s busy harbor and its fine residences can be reached by motor = 
or on daily excursions by trolley car. To the south of Oakland, through Hay- 
wards and the cherry orchards of San Leandro, leads a splendid boulevard over 
the foothills to Lake Chabot, source of the city’s water. 

Leading hotels recommended: The Oakland; the Key Route Inn. 


BERKELEY, gazing from its hills westward through the Golden Gate, is 
famous as the home of the second largest university—in point of enrollment— 
in the country. The University’s campus, its new campanile, its remarkable 
Greek Theatre give it an atmosphere all its own. Berkeley shares Oakland’s 
direct ferry service to the Exposition grounds. Berkeley’s residences that have 
followed the street car lines up the precipitous hillsides offer entrancing views. 


Leading hotel recommended: The Shattuck. 
THE NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC railway offers the Exposition. visitor 


an opportunity to leave the beaten path and traverse a hardly known, yet more 
picturesque corner of California over a line opened for traffic only a few months 
ago. The new road runs through the world’s greatest redwood forests, through 
the rugged longitudinal valleys of the Coast Range to Eureka on Humboldt 
Bay, in the northwestern corner of California, a distance of 250 miles. It has 
opened to tourist travel some of the most beautiful sights on the continent. 
On the rail pilgrimage to the sequoia belt, hitherto accessible only by water or 
motor, the visitor can stop over at Santa Rosa, among the orchards of Sonoma 
County, and pay a visit to the experimental gardens of Luther Burbank. He 
can see the splendid vineyards of Asti, the Italian Colony transplanted bodily 
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fume of Cloverdale’s orange orchards. For many miles he follows the winding 
course of the Russian River, on whose banks the Bohemian Club holds its annual 
midsummer jinks among immortal redwood columns. In the swift Eel and the 
turbulent Mad rivers there are salmon and trout; there are deer, bear and cougar 
in the forests. And there is scenery worth while every foot of the way. 


THE CENTRAL ZONE 


SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN are the gateways to the Expositions via 
the central zone served by the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and the Rio Grande 
Western Pacific systems, the Salt Lake Route supplying the direct line to south- 
ern California. Both cities lie between the Wasatch Range and America’s Dead 
Sea, the Great Salt Lake.. 

Salt Lake City has more than enough intrinsic interest for the Exposition 
visitor to warrant a break in the journey. In its physical aspects, its 200-foot 
streets, its substantial solidity—it has never had a boom—it is an imperishable 
monument to the farsighted wisdom of the great Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young. The imposing temple preaches a sermon on the power of tenacity in 
the face of adverse circumstances. The splendid tabernacle is a testimony to 
the American genius which reared this structure without nails of any kind, giv- 
ing it acoustic properties that astonish the auc liences listening to the organ 
recitals every day at noon. The museum, the various historic buildings are 
known to every American, but only a few people beyond the confines of the 
state know the Garden of Utah, the beautiful! reach of well tilled fields and 
orchards that stretches along the foot of the Wasatch Range for a hundred and 
fifty miles, with Salt Lake City as its center 

Leading hotels recommended: The Utah. 

From Ogden the Southern Pacific’s line runs for hours over the Lucin cut- 
off across the water of the Great Salt Lake. The building of this mole and trestle 
was one of the great engineering accomplishments of the century. The Western 
Pacific swings around the south end of the Lake. Both lines unite and parallel 
the course of the historic Humboldt River, the route of the goldseekers sixty 
years ago, across Nevada to the river’s sink. 


LAKE TAHOE, the shimmering mother-of-pearl sea high in the Sierra, is 
reached from Truckee, on the main line of the Southern Pacific, during the 
summer months. Snow prevents the operation of the narrow-gauge railroad 
to the Lake in winter. A trip in the fast steamer over the immense Lake, a 
stay on its banks, will repay the Exposition visitor. 

Hotels recommended: Tahoe Tavern; Tallac; Fallen Leaf Lodge. 

The Western Pacific crosses the Sierra through the gorge of the Feather 
River, in a region opened by the steel rail but recently and attracting more 
visitors every year. The scenery of the long canyon that yielded millions in 
coarse gold is of surpassing beauty, and the nearby chain of Alpine lakes, the 
primeval forests on the rugged shoulders above the white river are filled with 
fish and game. The Western Pacific reaches San Francisco Bay via Sacramento 
and Stockton in the famous delta country of the San Joaquin, passing through 
picturesque Niles Canyon on the way. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset Macazine and are believed to be trustworthy. Sunset does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 
If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
Sunset Service Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 
SAO PUD OO ee ee 
| e e 1 
— While in Seattle— 
Enjoy the homelike surroundings of the 
WashingtonA 
Absolutely fireproof—200 rooms, all facing out- 
ward. Suites for families and parties. 
Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 
sas ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Moret PERRY 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 
EUROPEAN MODERN LUXURIOUS 
Absolutely Fireproof 
Rooms with bath $2 and upwards 
Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 
B. H. BROBST, Manager 
SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 199 —- 
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AND LET US HELP WITH YOUR “LOS ANGELES-SUNNY SOUTHLAND” ITINERARY 
LOS wr for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
- ANGELES “Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
The most rapidly interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 
growing of the great for the asking, and teems with information about all 
American cities the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
of the West. Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 
_ Population Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
(with environs, 1915) ioe? . 
600,000 
D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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For the Protection anco 
to the Greatx 


A majority of the hotel and apartment house owners of San Ni 
Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley have joined with the Exposi- : 
tion management in arrangements looking to the protection of V 
visitors. 


THE HOTEL PROBLEM SOLVED 


Visitors who take advantage of these arrangements are safe- 
guarded against overcharging by hotels. They will also be 
saved the annoyance (common at other expositions) of travel- 
ing wearily from one crowded hotel to another in search of 
accommodations. 


Th 


THE OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOTEL Ex; 
BUREAU— The 


: acc 
will arrange hotel accommodations in advance for individuals not 
or parties, in hotels whose rates have been approved by.,the offi 


Exposition. Visitors who have not made reservations in ad- 
vance will be assigned to hotels of the rate-elass they desire 
by applying at any of the Exposition Information Offices, 
located at all the terminal stations in San Francisco, in 
Oakland and on the Exposition grounds. 
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Convenience of Visitors 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Conducted by the united hotel interests of San Francisco, Oakland and Berkeley, jointly with the management 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


t, * t * : 

n | NO CHARGE FOR SERVICES TO : 
. = 
;  VISITORS— 
The Official Exposition Hotel Bureau is conducted jointly by : 

the Exposition and the hotel interests of San Francisco, Oakland = 

and Berkeley. It is organized for the benefit of the visitor and = 

MAKES NO CHARGE WHATEVER for its services. The = 

hotels which have registered with the Bureau are of all price- a 

“| classes, offering accommodations at rates from one dollar per | 
A day upward. The requirements of any taste and any purse =| 
7 can be met. 5 
of - 
THE OFFICIAL HOTEL LIST—FREE g 

The Official Exposition Hotel List (ready about February first, 1915), : 
containing the names and rates of the hotels that are approved by the S 
Exposition, will be sent free on request. , 

The Exposition Bureau cannot be held responsible for the treatment - 
accorded visitors by hotels which have not entered into the covenant = 

Is not to raise rates and whose names, consequently, do not appear in this = 
re official hotel list. 2 
1 = 
4 WRITE TO, OR CALL AT THE INFORMATION OFFICES OF | 
Ss, = 
f THE OFFICIAL EXPOSITION HOTEL BUREAU x 
L, 
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Oregon Dairy Cattle 


Dairying in 


Oregon 


Choice butter sells today in 
the Portland Markets from 35 
to 40 cents per Ib. and the 
price seldom falls below 30 
cents. 


Market Demand Good 


There is a steady demand for dairy 
products all year round and there 
never seems to be an overpro- 
duction. 


Oregon An Ideal Dairy 


Country 


At almost any point on the South- 
ern Pacific and allied lines ideal 
dairy conditions exist—good water, 
rich pasture, abundance of forage 
crops, cool summers and mild 
winters. 


Lands suitable for dairying vary in price 
from $50 per acre up. Send for our 
pamphlet, “The Success of a Swiss 
Dairyman in Oregon.” Literature on 
various points in Oregon suitable for 
dairying, on application. 


Southern Pacific 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 






IT 
TELLS 
THE 

STORY OF 


GLENN COUNTY 


This beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet is 
just from the press. It tells the story of Glenn 
County in word and picture. It shows the 
wonderful development of the County, the fruit 
farms that are taking the place of grain ranches, 
_the irrigation systems, the homes, the business 
houses and a hundred and one interesting points 
about opportunities for industrious homeseekers 
here. Ti is book will be sent free upon request. 


Write to either 
Willows Chamber of Commerce - Willows, California 
Orland Chamber of Commerce - - Orland, California 
Bayles Business Men’s League - - Bayles, California 





























where opportunities are plentiful. Farmers 
needed to meet demands of rapidly growing cities. 
Many Commercial and Industrial openings. 


HOMESEEKERS’ GUIDE 
MAILED FREE 
Contains detailed information by counties. Also ask for 


“Opportunities in Washington,” which enumerates 716 
commercial and industrial enterprises wanted. Address 


I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. 
J, Olympia, Wn. ~— 








The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. 
CO. Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 








| REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaske Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE IS WAITING FOR YOU 


When you plan your route to the big shows of 1915 whether by train or automobile, arrange to go via 


PICTURESQUE SPOKANE 


A network of steam and electric lines runs out from Spokane into the Inland Empire. Hayden Lake, a placid gem in the Bitter Root range, 
ke Coeur d’Alene, the Shadowy St. Joe, the great mines of Wallace, Burke and Wardner in the heart o' 
the mountains, the wild scenery of the Upper Columbia, the rolling wheat hills of the fertile Palouse 
country, the unexplored, primitive wilderness of the Rockies’ western chain, the splendid orchards of 
Wenatchee, Yakima and Walla Walla, they are all within reach of Spokane. 














By train or auto, travel via Spokane. 
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“The long stretches of perfect lawn 
reached here and there among the 
great pines and firs. In this green 
setting of the forest we play solf 
as we never played before. Overhead, 
the rugged ranges of the Coeur 
d'Alene National Forest smiled in 
stately approval of our little efforts; 
cool breezes laden with the spicy 
aroma of pine and cedar refreshed us. 
The inviting waters of Hayden lake, 
from the shores of which we teed off, 
showed here and there through the 
trees in patches of green coolness."’— 
Loe or THE SUNSET TRAIL. 


Miss Spokane Invites You 


3 your 1915 Exposition ticket to read via Spokane and the National 
parks. 


A lovelier path to travel cannot be found. The Northern Pacific leads 

through far-famed, Yellowstone. The Great Northern offers you the 

wonderful wildness of Glacier Park. The Milwaukee comes west over 

the historic Lewis and Clark trail. The Canadian Pacific will bring you 

through the colossal Canadian Rockies and down the Arrow Lakes to 

Spokane, if you so specify, or you can swing up from the southland of the 
nion Pacific and see this northland as well. 


The northern route makes every moment of the day a fresh delight, and ; 
insures for every moment of the night refreshing sleep. Heed the climate e y 
and take your summer trip as you always do, in the green northland. ae 


The and pl of your western trip depend on the plans you make now. We know the west and can 
help you plan your trip to make it of greatest value to you. Write for Book S, 


Travel Service Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 
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SACRAMENTO 


is 


The Heart of California 











You are cordially invited to visit this beautiful 
City and the picturesque orchards and orange 
groves of Sacramento County. 


Have your ticket routed through Sacramento 
when coming West to see the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Sacramento is but 90 miles from 
the Exposition Grounds and it is a short and 

- pleasant journey by water or rail from San 
Francisco. 





Hotel accommodations are equal to the best in 
America. The climate is delightfully pleasant, 
and the roads invite motoring through the 
most attractive orchard country in the world. 


The hand of hospitality is extended by the 
people of Sacramento and they bid you welcome 
to their firesides. 


Address all communications to 





Sacramento County Expositions Commission | 
COURT HOUSE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA | 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 
President Secretary 
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Santa Clara County 


THE SUNNY GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT 



















In March the Santa Clara Valley will be in full blossom—one hundred and 
twenty-five square miles of snow-white bloom! Would you like to see it? 
Send us the coupon below. A postage stamp will bring to you our 64-page, 
beautifully illustrated booklet containing the truth about Santa Clara County. 


Santa Clara Comte only tes miles south of San 
F ths of the entire prune 
crop of America. Bendee prunes this County is a big 

roducer of apricots, peaches and all sorts of pb iduous 

ruits, walnuts, lemons, olives. Climatic conditions are 
ideal—never too hot—never too cold—plenty of health- 
ful sunshine. If you seek a realhome in a County far past 
the pioneering period, with good roads, exceptional 
school facilities, ample and adequate electrical and 
steam transportation,Santa Clara hasamessageforyou. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 





The Board of Super- 
visors of Santa 
lara County 
extends a cordial 
invitation to 
visit the County 
exhibits at the / 
Panama- 4 
Pacific Ex- dh 
osition, 
an Fran- 
cisco, 


















Advertising Manager 
Board of Supervisors 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me your 64-page book describing Santa 
Clara County. 
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SPEND A FEW DAYS IN 
San Joaquin County 


You'll see the actual working conditions of Ecce emg every phase of California farm life. Of 
course when you visit the Expositions you will see San Joaquin County products on display. You'll 
see products from every California County. But you’ll learn more about how these products are 
grown by a visit to our County. 


Study the map carefully for a few moments. Note that San Joaquin County is within a two hours 
and thirty-six minutes’ ride of San Francisco. Train service is excellent. You can get to Stockton 
with ease and at small expense. There are excellent hotels in Stockton with every modern comfort 
and convenience. Out from Stockton are splendid paved highways, which take you into the heart 
of rich fertile farming country— 
wonderful orchards, green alfalfa 
fields, truck farms and gardens. 
Or you can take a boat ride 
through the famous Delta or re- 
claimed lands — America’s most 
fertile farm land where are grown 
wondrous crops. This land—com- 
parable only to the rich fertile 
farming lands of the Egyptian Val- 
ley of the Nile, or the dyked lands 
of the Netherlands—is worth going 
miles out of your way to see. One 
can travel for 400 miles on navi- 
gable waterways within the bound- 
ary lines of San Joaquin County 
and see strange sights. Up in the 
Lodi section of the County is the 
most intensively cultivated fruit 
section in the San Joaquin Valley. 
In the south end of the County is 
the great South San Joaquin Irri- 
gation District, where industrious 
farmers are fast turning vast grain 
ranches into orchards and alfalfa 
fields. 














All in all San Joaquin County will 
give a very definite idea of Califor- 
nia farming in its various forms 
and if you want to know why Cali- 
fornia farmers are making money 
you should see our County. 


San Joaquin County leads every 
other County in California in the 
production of potatoes, barley and 
vegetables. It is not far from the 
lead in the production of fruit, hay 
and cereals. San Joaquin has excellent schools, churches and social centers. It has 270 miles of 
macadamized highway. Its people are progressive, earnest, busy workers. Its farms are intelli- 
gently cared for and intensively cultivated. 





To acquaint yourself with the offerings of San Joaquin County write at once for illustrated literature. 
Address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce - -. Stockton, California 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce of Northern San J nate County, Lodi, California 
Secretary Tracy Board of Trade - . - Tracy, California 
Secretary Manteca Board of Trade - i yaa Manteca, California 
Secretary Ripon Board of Trade - - - Ripon, California 
Secretary Escalon Commercial Club - - - — - Escalon, California 
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When You Come ‘to the’ San Francisco Exposition 


STOP ACROSS THE BAY! 

















may RouTE 





There You Will Find 

The ideal home cities of all California. , 

The best of hotels and apartment houses. 

A population in the three cities of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda of 300,000, a 
community that has progressed more during the last decade than any 
other in the State. 

Beautiful residences in wonderful surroundings. 


And a Direct Ferry 


To the center of the Fair Grounds by which the great show can be reached in 35 
minutes, and more comfortably than from any other point in the Bay region. 

On this trip all the attractions of the Bay itself and of the East Bay Cities, with 
their wonderful setting, are unfolded in an unexcelled panorama of scenic beauty. 

No rush, no dust, no crowded street cars—just a ride across blue waters on com- 
modious boats that land you right at the Fair and bring you back rested and 
refreshed after a day of sight-seeing. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 


Board of Supervisors, Oakland, California 
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~ModestHomes onFresnoFarms 


The small farm accounts for Fresno’s development and prosperity. The 
small farm means intensive farming, getting all out of the land that there 
is in the land. 


Fresno County has over 3500 farms of 20 to 30 acres in size. That means 
3500 busy, energetic farmers making the most of rich land, sunshine and an 
abundance of water. 


Not every County can make room for the farmers who want small tracts. 
In the first place, to make money from small tracts, the soil must be very / 
rich, and in the second place the crops that will make it worth while to farm 
a small farm must.be crops that will bring big quick returns. Fresno 
farmers raise oranges and lemons, raisin and table grapes, peaches, figs, 
alfalfa, poultry. They take big crops from their land and they get big 
prices for what they raise. 


Fresno County produces three-fourths of the entire raisin crop of America. 
All together this County markets products to the value of over $40,000,000 
annually. 


Fresno County wants more “small” farmers—aggressive, intelligent men who 
will make 20, 30 or 40 acres yield them a Jiving—plus. If you are a home- 
seeker, write for our literature. It will show you how to make a living and 
lay by money from small tracts of land. 





For detailed information and‘a beautifully illustrated booklet showing 
views of Fresno County’s attractions, address 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno 


or either of these organizations: Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. . . Kingsburg 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce......... Sanger Fowler Chamber of Commerce......... Fowler } 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce..... Coalinga Parlier Chamber of Commerce......... Parlier | 
Selma Chamber of Commerce.......... Selma Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. . . Riverdale 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce......... . Clovis © Laton Chamber of Commerce ......... Laton 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce...... Reedley Kerman Chamber of Commerce...... Kerman 


| 
| 
| 





Fresno County, California | | 
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Some of the Buildings of the University of California Experimental Farm in Yolo Counny 


First aid to the new settler 


The University of California Experimental Farm is located at Davis, Yolo County. That speaks 
volumes for the soil, climate and location of Yolo County, for the farm site of 779 acres was 
selected by the State Authorities only after thorough consideration of seventy-seven sites through- 
out the State. 

The University farm offers the opportunity to the Yolo rancher to consult authorities as to soil, 
irrigation, stock, fruit and crops, under conditions which exist where he is farming. 

The man who is taking up farming under new conditions, dependent somewhat upon others 
for counsel, may here learn free of charge the nature of his soil, and how best to handle it, the 
kind of fruit best adapted to a particular soil, the kind of stock to acquire for dairy or beef, how 
to combat orchard pests or stock disease, or any other information that will be helpful. 

Yolo County also has a County Horticultural Commissioner, with eight competent assistants 
in constant touch with every farmer in the County, with free advice on farm affairs. 

Besides these helps for the farmer, Yolo County maintains an officer known as the “farm adviser’ 
whose entire time is spent in the field giving attention and encouragement to farmers who seek 
advice. 


YOLO, A PROGRESSIVE COUNTY 


This County has been forging right ahead for years. Yolo has splendid schools and churches, 
good roads dnd excellent transportation facilities. 

Yolo County produces all sorts of deciduous fruits and nuts, with prunes, apricots, peaches, 
pears and almonds leading; livestock; wheat, barley, oats, rice, hops, alfalfa and the usual general 
farm products. It is one of the big dairying Counties of California. This County is just across 
the river from Sacramento, the State Capital, near the geographical center of California and within 
two hours of San Francisco. 

Yolo wants to get in touch with settlers who really want new homes and are willing to hustle. 
Send today for the new thirty-two page booklet just issued. 


COUPON 








Mr. H. S. Mappox, Secretary 
Yolo County Exposition Commission 
and Yolo County Board of Trade 

Woodland, California 


Please send me your new illustrated 
booklet describing Yolo County. 


Studying the —_ Points of Pure-Bred Livestock at the © ft ttt tt ett tee te eee eee eee eee 











late Experimental Farm 
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California needs practical hog raisers. There is a big demand for pork 
products in the State, over fifty per cent of the present consumption 
now being shipped in from other swine raising States. 


There is no reason why hogs should not bring big profits in California- 
The animals thrive readily on alfalfa and are easily finished on barley 
and similar grain rations. 


A. L. Renfro, at the Rosadale Ranch in Kern County, raised in connec- 
tion with his dairy, hogs that averaged 214 pounds at eight months. 
He fed skimmed milk and shorts. His sows averaged twenty pigs 
during the year and he received from seven to eleven cents per pound 
for the hogs when marketed. 


Cholera is unknown to hog raisers in Kern County. This is a point 
worth careful consideration by every swine raiser who has suffered 
cholera loss. , 


We believe that hog raising will eventually be one of the big industries 
in Kern County and we want to correspond with practical hog raisers 
who are seeking good locations. 


Kern County offers opportunities in every line of farm endeavor. 
Homeseekers should learn more about Kern County before they make 
a final decision to locate in the Pacific Coast Country. 


Write us for information in regard to the best way to see 
Kern County while attending the two California Expositions. 


























COUPON 


MMr.T. F. BURKE, Secretary, Kern County Board of Trade, 
Bakersfield, California. 


Please send me a copy of your beautifully illustrated sixty-four page booklet descriptive 
of Kern County. 
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EL PASO-TEXAS 


A Joyous and Friendly City; a City That Has Never Had a Blue Day; 
You Cannot Resist Its Call To YOU; You, Too, Will Be Happiest There 


(Ten-Day Stopover allowed on all railroad and Pullman tickets via EL PASO.) 








10,000,000 are being invested in the El Paso Valleys by the U. S. Govern- 
ment Reclamation Service to store the waters of the Rio Grande and to 
distribute them over 200,000 acres of the finest soil in the world; where 
the growing season is nine months; where the winters are sunny and 
cloudless for pleasant and profitable work outofdoors; where there is room and 
a welcome for thousands of experienced farm settlers bringing a modest capital 
with them; where prime farm lands cost less than in the old states or in other 
irrigated regions, because there has never been a boom here, and the speculator 
is refused encouragement; where the best market is the home market, and 
where the surplus can be sent out over more railroads and more cheaply than 
from any other western farm center. ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY NOW 
AND ALWAYS. Ideal Grape, Tree-Fruit, and Truck country. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, is the Only Metropolitan City in a region of 1,000,000 
square miles, embracing West Texas, New Mexico,Arizona, and northern Mexico. 
AUTOMOBILISTS know that all the overland routes that are open the year 
round necessarily pass through El Paso. No other route is so rich in interest 
as the El Paso route, which offers speedy roads and good weather always. 
INVESTORS and Manufacturers are invited to come and investigate. 
FOR INFORMATION, address “El Paso Chamber of Commerce,” El Paso, Tex, 





























CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake-. Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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FULL INFORMATION FOR EXPOSITION VISITORS 


ALASKA . 


50.8 22 ery LS 









the smooth, protected Inside Passage from Seattle in the heart of the famous Puget Sound country 
to the fjords, the glaciers and great mountains under the Midnight Sun. And now the stimulus 
of railroad building is touching Alaska with the magic wand of rapid development. 

This office, having in ten years accumulated a large fund of first-hand data on Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest, stands ready to supply information concerning the best hotels, their rates and locations, con- 
cerning steamship routes, sailing dates, fares, reservations, side trips in any part of the scenic Northwest. 
Requests for literature, booklets and information from Sunset readers will receive careful personal attention. 
Send ten cents to cover cost of postage and mailing. Address 


WASHINGTON & ALASKA DEPARTMENT Sunset Magazine 2891 0PF POULIN 


1915 IS ALASKA YEAR 


BIG ATTRACTIONS. BIG DEVELOPMENT. 


Building the Alaska Railroad by Uncle Sam at 
a Cost of Thirty-five to Forty Millions. 


Become acquainted with your own country during 
1915, with the big things, the magnificent scenery, the 
ideal climate of the Pacific Coast—and Alaska is the 
biggest attraction of them all. Your visit to the Pacific 
Coast will be sadly incomplete if a trip to Alaska is not 
included in your itinerary. The Alaska trip can be 
made with the utmost comfort on the splendidly 
equipped steamers of the Alaska Steamship Company, 
with sailings every three days from Seattle, taking you 
to every point of interest and enabling you to see all 
the inspiring sights of our frontier wonderland. 

Of course you are coming to the Pacific Coast in 1915. 
The most comfortable and attractive way to come is via 
Seattle—insist that your ticket agent route you via 
Seattle either going or returning to California, with stop- 
over privilege, enabling you to make this wonderful 
Alaska trip. No special preparations or clothing 
necessary. Wear the same things you wear every day at home. 

The Company which offers you the best in equipment, service, meals, comfort, and insures 
you a complete wonderful tour of Alaska, is the Alaska Steamship Company. Write now for our 
illustrated booklet, giving sailing dates and full information. Make your reservations as early as 
possible. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Lowman Building, Seattle, Washington 


JOHN H. BUNCH, General Freight and Passenger Agent 


©: see America right, you MUST see ALASKA. In all the world there is no greater trip than up 


























Alfalfa and Hog Ranches in Washington 


MOSES COULEE, the proven district—wonderful rich soil, abundance of pure water, big markets, splendid transportation; midway 
between Seattle and Spokane. Small price per acre, long terms. r Moses Coulee Hog and Alfalfa Ranches are genuine money makers. 
Write today for complete details and illustrated booklet. ERIKSON-JOHANSON & COMPANY, 1303 1st Avenue, Seattle. 
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Seattle 


THE GATEWAY TO ALASKA and THE ORIENT 
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A Seattle Boulevard 


Seattle Satisties zze Motorist 


@ Automobile owners on the Pacific Coast should visit Seattle 
this year. 

The Pacific Highway from Seattle to San Diego provides a 
scenic auto route along this Coast. 

Hundreds of miles of broad, smooth roads in and around Seattle 
will delight the “man in the machine, skirting the waters of 
Puget Sound, winding along the rivers and lakes, or climbing 


the mountain heights of the Cascade and Olympic Peaks. 


q The Northwest Trail offers a cool, pleasant route in summer 
for transcontinental motorists. 


Visit Seattle the Scenic City and Stay as Long as Y ou Can. 








Photo Copyright 1914 by Curtis & Miller 
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For free booklets send card to 


Mer. Publicity Bureau,Chamber of Commerce 


SEATTLE 


“FS SHRINE CITY. IN 1915" 
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GORHAM 


STERLING SILVER DINNER WARE 


Good silverware on the table gives you solid satis- 
faction as long as you live. A Gorham dinnerware 
service can be handed on from one generation to 
another, growing more valuable every year. 


Any one of the entire thirty different Gorham de- 
signs would make a worthy family heirloom. Each 
design comprises every essential a/s/4 and bow/ and 
Tray and fureen and candlestick needed in the ser- 
vice of an elegant dinner. 








| It is an investment that never has to be repeated, 
though you can add to your selection whenever you 
wish. 





And a thing fo remember is that, if for any reason 
it is necessary fifty years from now to replace a 
piece, Gorham can furnish it. 








On every piece of Gorham Silverware 


this identifyi de-mark 
pees Gea exci 


by jewelers of the better class “sre¥cine 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS — GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
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THE ARCH OF THE SETTING SUN 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Reproduced directly froma color photograph made at the Exposition by Charles J. Belden 














The ARCH OF THE SETTING SUN 


WESTERN PORTAL OF THE COURT OF THE UNIVERSE 
AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The grand central court of the Exposition is entitled variously the ‘“‘Court of the Uni- 
verse” and the “Court of the Sun and Stars.” The monumental sculpture which crowns 
the two huge arches at the east and west entrances typifies the meeting of the Orient and 
the Occident through the Panama Canal. Although these significant groups have been placed 
symbolically, at the points of the compass in accordance with the exact design of the Court, 
instead of realistically, as they might have been, to take advantage of their dramatic 
location by the Golden Gate, thus conveying more powerfully the idea they typify, the 
effect of the great arches with their contrasted sculpture and appropriate inscriptions is 
most impressive. 

Upon the eastern gate stands the group entitled “Nations of the East’ (reproduced 
upon the cover of this issue of SUNSET MAGAZINE). The western arch (reproduced 
upon the opposite page), bears the group “Nations of the West,” an oxen-drawn prairie 
schooner flanked by mounted pioneers and conquistadores. These groups are the joint work 
of three sculptors, Calder, Lentelli, and Roth. The coloring is a rich sienna, like burned 
clay. The arches are elaborately colored in accordance with the soft yet brilliant scheme 
used throughout the Exposition under the direction of Jules Guerin. 

Inside each arch, at the base of its spring, there have been placed mural paintings, 
12 feet high by 46 feet long. The curve of the arches rises 89 feet from the floor of the Court 
and is 46 feet wide and 62 feet deep. The great gateways are 128 feet wide and 160 feet 
high, while the sculpture crowning them rises 43 feet higher. 

Dominating the other inscriptions on the east face of the Arch of the Setting Sun, by 
reason of the great thought it enshrines as well as by the position it occupies in the central 
panel, is the following quotation from Walt Whitman: 


FACING WEST FROM CALIFORNIA’S SHORES- 
INQUIRING TIRELESS SEEKING WHAT IS YET UNFOUND- 
I ACHILD VERY OLD OVER WAVES TOWARDS THE HOUSE OF MATERNITY 
THE LAND OF MIGRATIONS LOOK AFAR: 
LOOK OFF THE SHORES OF MY WESTERN SEA 
THE CIRCLE ALMOST CIRCLED: 


In a handbook of the inscriptions which appear upon the monuments and buildings at 
the Exposition, prepared by Porter Garnett, to whom was entrusted the critical task of 
selecting them fr rom the world’s literature, occurs the following note on the Whitman 
inscription: 

Walt Whitman was chosen to represent America because his work, more than that 
of any other American author, may be said to express the spirit of the American 
people and the ideals of democracy. It was after this determination had been reached 
that Mr. Henry Anderson Lafler suggested this peculiarly appropriate quotation from 
one of the poems in “Leaves of Grass.” The title of the poem is the same as its first 
line—“‘Facing West from California’s Shores.’”» The complete poem is as follows: 


Facing west from California's shores, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the house of maternity, 
the land of migrations, look afar. 

Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle almost circled; 

For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales of Kashmere, 

From Asia, from the north, from the God, the sage, and the hero, 

From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice islands, 

Long having wander'd since, agile he earth having wander’d, 

Now I face home again, very pleased and joyous, 

(But where is what I started i so long ago? 

And why is it yet unfound?) 


We may see in these lines the poet speaking as the personification and represen- 
tative of the Aryan race—the race which, having its origin in Asia, has, by virtue of 
the spirit of conquest, the desire to be forever “seeking what is yet unfound,”’ finally 
reached the western edge of the American continent, whence “facing west from 
California’s shores,” Aryan civilization looks * ‘towards the house of maternity, the 
land of migrations’ from which it originally sprang. 



























































Is it any wonder 
that nearly every- 
body uses Ivory 
Soap nearly all 
the time for nearly 
everything ? 


IVORY SOAP: 


Sunset Magazine 


Ivory Soap lathers freely but rinses easily. 
Cleanses thoroughly but does not injure. 
A solid, lasting cake but floats. 


Unsurpassed for bath and toilet, yet 
equally satisfactory in the laundry and 
around the house. 


As good soap as can be made, yet costs 
but a few cents a cake. 


yt FLOATS 


o 99i%% PURE 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Roseate Beginning of Nineteen Fifteen 


Singlehanded, this city which had less 

than forty thousand inhabitants when 
it began the task, has completed, has opened 
on time and has opened successfully an 
exposition as large, more costly than the 
fairs given by Portland, Seattle, Omaha 
and Jamestown. To this opening came as 
many visitors as the city had inhabitants 
six years ago, yet San Diego handled the 
crowds without mishap. 

These crowds went home bubbling with 
enthusiasm, overflowing with the beauty 
of the Spanish city they had beheld. These 
visitors are the beginning of an endless 
chain. They are urging their friends to go, 
and these friends, upon their return, will 
urge others to see the enchanted city of the 
conquistadores. Even before the installation 
of the exhibits was finished, San Diego’s 
exposition more than satisfied the expecta- 
tion of the first visitors. Therefore San 
Diego’s exposition will be successful. 

The Panama-California Exposition will 
keep open twelve full months. Every 
month the wealth of its blossom and foliage 
will grow, every month its beauty and charm 


Ss: DIEGO has done the impossible. 


will increase. Since efficient management 
has made it possible to pay running ex- 
penses out of an average minimum daily 
paid attendance of twenty-five hundred, its 
financial success is beyond question. 

San Diego has hit the bull’s eye with its 
exposition. 


San Diego’s Good Luck 


REAT good luck was with San Diego. 
G Cloud banks began to drift across the 

sun during the afternoon of Decem- 
ber’s last day, but they merely added charm 
to a wondrous moonlight night. The open- 
ing of the exposition sustained the reputa- 
tion of San Diego’s climate. Of the forty 
thousand people who passed through the 
gates on. New Year’s Eve, who listened to the 
peals of the outdoor organ, who danced to 
the music of Spanish bands on the smooth 
asphalt, few returned before the morning 
star approached its cool bed in the Pacific, 
and the Portland Rosarians who marched 
up the hill to Nueva Espana on the new 
year’s second day carried poinsettias in one 
hand and fans in the other. They made 
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The great organ of the San Diego Exposition, Dr. H. J. Stewart at the manual. San Diego has the distinction 
of having the only outdoor organ in the world. Its diapason can be heard for half a mile 


The first day-of San Diego’s triumph was 
over. The exposition had been opened, the 
visitors had left the Spanish dream city for 
the work-a-day world beyond its walls. 
But they had taken with them pictures and 
memories, had absorbed enough sheer 
beauty in a day and a night to last them for 


many a year. Theirs had been a feast of 
the eyes and of the soul. And the esthetic 
exaltation that was theirs, that lifted their 
eyes to the cathedral’s spire when the deep 
tones of the organ swelled through the 
Prado, that was the keynote of San Diego’s 
exposition. 


The resplendent Balboa Guards of the San Diego Exposition. So smoothly did the opening celebration come 
off that they did not have to make one arrest despite record-breaking crowds 43, 
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An Exposition With a Religious Note 


HE Panama-California Exposition at 

San Diego has atmosphere. It is an 

atmosphere. Within its gates dwell 
the peace, the beauty, the color of New 
Spain. The illusion is without a flaw, even 
to the Mexican cleaners dressed in yellow 
and red, with a crimson sash around the 
waist. Peacocks strut along the balustrades 
of the Spanish palaces and the pigeons on the 
plaza sit without fear on a child’s out- 
stretched hand. Passion vines and bougain- 
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Count del Valle de Salazar, personal representative of 

King Alfonso of Spain, speaking at the San Diego 

Exposition New Year’s day. The gentlemen with the 

silk hats are not bashful or afraid of the camera. They 

are merely shielding their faces from the hot rays of 
the New Year’s sun 


villeas, vivid hangings of heavy cloth 
draped over the balconies, long rows of 
blood-red poinsettias along the creamy 
walls supply splashes of strong color, and 
the blue sky above, the blue mountains in 
the east, the blue Pacific beyond the city to 
the west supply a harmonious setting. He 
whose soul is not stirred by the quiet charm, 
by the almost religious note of the exposi- 
tion is afflicted with atrophy of the 
emotions. 





Sunset Magazine 





One of the exposition’s most remarkable 
features is the great pipe organ housed in a 
building which shelters only the mechanism. 
Its front is open to the sky which forms the 
auditorium’s sole roof. When this organ 
peals forth in fortissimo crashes, its tones 
can be heard half a mile away. It is a gift 
to the city by John D. Spreckels and will 
form a permanent attraction of the park. 
So far as known it is the only outdoor pipe 
organ anywhere in the world. 


CLEAN JOY ON THE ISTHMUS 


Gaiety is not lacking at San Diego’s ex- 
position. The Isthmus, half a mile long 
and lined practically without a break by 
thrill producers, has a number of quite 
extraordinary attractions. There have 
been Indian villages at other expositions, 
but none had either the size, the fidelity of 
detail or the splendid natural setting of the 
Painted Desert built by the Santa Fe rail- 
road. Nor have there been scenic effects as 
realistic, as startling as those comprising 
the tropical storm, the sunset and starlight 
reproductions, the naval battle that form 
part of the program of the Panama Canal 
spectacle. The War of the Worlds is housed 
in a building almost of skyscraper propor- 
tions; there is an Hawaiian Village and the 
crowds of reel devotees can watch Mabel 
and Fatty very much in the flesh while the 
operator turns the crank. And the gaiety 
on the Isthmus is clean. Despite the crowds, 
despite the admixture of New Year Eve’s 
joy water the Balboa Guards did not have 
to make a single arrest. 

Esthetically, financially, numerically, cli- 
matically the opening of the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition at San Diego was an 
unalloyed success. It marked the beginning 
of a year whose results will fully justify the 
hard task San Diego voluntarily assumed 
five years ago. 


The Military Anvil Chorus 


ONCERNING the adequacy of na- 
rE. tional defense on land and sea there are 

as many opinions as there are minds in 
the West. The voice of the Western press 
is raised in a chorus so discordant and shrill, 
so many varieties of disaster are prophesied 
no matter what kind of a policy the United 
States might pursue that the audience, be- 
wildered and frightened, cannot possibly 
arrive at an intelligent conclusion. One 
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Los Angeles Herald 
Would the battleship stop? 


set of papers, led by the Los Angeles Times, 
the Portland Oregonian and the Hearst 
organs, is vociferously demanding the im- 
mediate construction of a dominant naval 
force and the enlargement of the army. 
And the Times thus reinforces its demand 
for armament augmentation: 

“Those who oppose such an increase of 
our army and navy and such enlargement 
and organization of our militia as will guard 
our country effectively in the event of war 
with England and Japan—and war with 
one would mean war with the other—are 
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: Oakland Tribune 
Our defense needs strengthening! 
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dwelling in a fool’s paradise. All the as- 
surances of amity and distinguished con- 
sideration that Sir Edward Grey may send 
to Secretary Bryan, all the utterances con- 
cerning kinship and friendship with Amer- 
ica that the British press may print will 
amount to absolutely nothing if those who 
control England’s policy conclude that her 
interests will be advanced by a war with 
the United States.” 


THE FRIENDS OF A LARGER NAVY 


The Portland Oregonian combines an 
attack upon the Administration with its oft 
repeated plea for a larger and more efficient 
navy, demanding that Congress not only 
authorize more dreadnaughts but also pro- 

















Los Angeles T ribune 
“And Jingo was his name” 


vide a sufficient number of auxiliary ships, 
such as tankers, transports, repair, supply 
and hospital ships. The Tacoma Tribune 
deplores the lack of a fixed, continuous 
naval plan of comprehensive naval develop- 
ment. The lack of such a permanent policy 
is blamed for the comparatively poor show- 
ing made by the American navy despite 
appropriations larger than those of Ger- 
many and Austria combined. The Oakland 
Enquirer fires its heavy editorial artillery at 
President Wilson because he opposed an 
inquiry into the military preparedness of 
the country. The Sacramento Bee, dis- 
cussing the plan to protect the Pacific 
Coast by stationing military aerial patrols 
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Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune 
Is the shepherd asleep? 


at intervals of twenty-five miles, becomes 
sarcastic and remarks: 

“But our coast aviators, to be of much 
usefulness, must learn the art of staying in 
the air. 

“Seven military aeroplanes started from 
San Diego for Los Angeles the other day, 
flying over the sea, and only two reached 
their destination. One fell into the water 
and its pilot was drowned.” 

The Arizona Gazette believes that every 
boy sixteen years or over should have a 
military training. The Los Angeles Herald 
shouts for more ships and coast fortifica- 
tions; the Salt Lake Tribune maintains that 
coast forts are practically worthless in pre- 
venting an invasion, while the Boise News 
advises the government not to spend much 
money on the fleet, but rather to rely upon 
coast forts and mines. 


WHAT THE PEACE ADVOCATES SAY ~ 


On the other hand there are numerous 
champions of a peaceable policy. Says the 
Portland Telegram: 

“Now that the preparedness propaganda 
is fairly under way, military experts, naval 
experts, the powder works, the gun works, 
the armor-plate works and all those other 
works that have a special interest in the 
sale of war material are of one voice that we 
should not be chary of expense, and that a 
citizen soldiery will never do. Trailing 








Sunset Magazine 


along with vociferous approval of this comes 
the jingo. 

“Considering the time and circumstances 
it is a most peculiar promulgation. There 
never was time and occasion within the 
knowledge of men when militarism was so 
discredited by the good conscience of the 
world as it is now. In our own history there 
never was less cause to respond to the false 
and destructive lure of it than now.” 

The Los Angeles Tribune endorses these 
sentiments and remarks that “the best 
defense America can offer against attack is 
to deal justly with all nations.” A host of 
other papers, including such staunch sup- 
porters of the Progressive cause as the San 
Francisco Bulletin, likewise denounce the 
attempts to press a larger, sharper sword 
into Uncle Sam’s hand and aver earnestly 
that any increase in the military establish- 
ment of the United States is bound to lead 
eventually to war. And with equal fervor 
the champions of more forts, mines, dread- 
naughts, soldiers and submarines declare 
that failure to provide more armament is 
certain to make of the United States easy 
prey of the first robber nation to come along. 

The outcome will probably be that 
America will wobble along on her military 
crutches in the future just about as she did 
in the past. 


Let the People Vote for War 


T is a popular fallacy to believe that 
the people in a democracy decide the 
issue of peace or war. Even in democrat 
countries like England or the United States, 
the average man, the cannon fodder, has no 
more to do with the momentous decision in- 
volving the life and health of millions than 
he has with the nature of tomorrow’s 
weather. In every country, be it a democ- 
racy, a monarchy or an autocracy, a few 
men only decide whether the sword shall be 
pulled from the scabbard. When it is out 
the shouting mass, the cannon fodder, must 
of necessity seize the handle and swing it. 
Congress in 1898, of course, voted to make 
war on Spain, but it is doubtful if this de- 
cision would have been upheld had it been 
submitted, together with a full and fair state- 
ment of the facts, to the vote of the people. 
President Wilson, in May, 1914, made 
war on Mexico, sent an armed force to seize 
and hold that country’s principal sea port, 
without even a vote of Ccngress. Had the 
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Mexican factions united to attack Vera 
Cruz and drive out the invaders, 200,000 
American soldiers would now be fighting 
south of the Rio Grande. Neither you nor 
I nor our duly elected representatives were 
consulted prior to the expedition. 

The English voter did not authorize the 
army to invade the Boer republics. Through 
his representatives he merely ratified steps 
that had already been taken. A good many 
of him never ratified the declaration of 
war. In the present conflict a few men had 
placed Great Britain in a position where war 
with Germany was practically unavoidable 
before Parliament was asked to confirm the 
acts of the cabinet. Long before hostilities 
had actually broken out, Earl Grey, by 
assuring France that the British fleet 
would protect the French coast, had prac- 
tically committed his country to war. 
The common people had no more chance to 
declare for or against war than the German 
or Russian people had. - 

WHEN MEN AND WOMEN VOTE AGAINST WAR 


When the common people, the men and 
women who do the dying and suffering, de- 
cide by their ballots whether the sword 
shall be drawn or sheathed, only then will 
universal peace become possible. But it 
will not do to have only two or three of the 
great nations submit the question to pleb- 
iscites. So long as one strong nation, be it 
democracy or autocracy, leaves the power 
to make war in the hands of a few men, just 
so long must the rest of the world continue 
to groan under the burden of armaments. 

In this connection it is a significant fact 
that Canada has become conscious of her 
utter impotence in matters of war or peace, 
though she suffers from the wounds of war 
in common with the Empire. In a recent 
speech at McGill University, Premier 
Borden predicted that he might see the day 
when the men of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa would have the same voice in 
regard to the decisions on questions of 
alliances and understandings which in the 
end determine the issues of peace or war, as 
those who live in the British Isles. This will 
be a distinct step forward. With Canada, 
Australia and South Africa represented in 
the British Cabinet, European affairs will 
no longer be the exclusive consideration in 
determining the Empire’s foreign policy. 
The Dominions will be able to say whether 
the issues involved are worth the sacrifice 
of their blood and bone. 
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Los Angeles Herald 
Heroes—of today and tomorrow 


Selling Powder and Praying for Peace 


HE beginning of the new year found 

the Germans in almost the same 

positions they occupied in France on 
September 6. In Belgium the trenches they 
dug in October were still theirs. In Galicia 
the Austrians were almost in the same po- 
sition they maintained in October. In 
Poland the Germans were again before 
Warsaw. The drive to Paris and Calais had 
been indefinitely postponed, the engineer of 
the Russian steam roller, retiring from its 
advance on Berlin, asked for Japanese me- 
chanics to make the necessary repairs. 
Servia had not yet been crushed, the Suez 
Canal and the Dardanelles were intact, the 
Caucasus was still the frontier between 
Russia and Turkey, the English colonial 
troubles had been slight. The period’s result 
seemed to prove that a rapid overwhelming 
victory or defeat of either side will be im- 
possible. 

On the sea the few German commerce 
raiders have been destroyed. Through the 
work of German submarines, mines and 
guns, a good many English warships, in- 
cluding at least three battleships, have been 
put out of action, but the principal fighting 
units of the belligerents are unimpaired. 
Even though the English shore felt the 
impact of hostile sl ells for the first time in 
centuries, the fighting on water has been as 
indecisive as on land. The only outstanding 
result of the contest has been the greatest, 
most widespread amount of pain, misery 
and suffering ever inflicted upon the world 
in the same length of time. 
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But the tremendous losses suffered for 
purely negative results are no guarantee of 
an early peace—unless there should arise 
dissension in the opposing camps. Rumors 
of such dissension have been current for a 
month. Since it has become exceedingly 
clear that “militarism” will not die no 
matter which side wins, that armaments 
are not going to be discarded and that war 
will not vanish from the world, the early 
return of peace is the object most desirable 
from the standpoint of the United States. 

Absolute prohibition of all war material 
exports to all belligerents would help 
greatly to hasten the end of the war. Such 
a step on the part of the United States 
would make the country truly neutral. 
While the falling off in the exports of 
powder, saddles, guns, barbed wire, copper, 
horses, etc., might create temporary dis- 
tress in the affected trades, the shortening 
of the war would confer a far greater benefit 
both upon America and upon the entire 
world. 


The Supply Dealer’s Patriotism 


HE moment war is declared, the flock 
of “patriotic’”’ vultures dealing in war 
supplies gathers over the marching 

columns. In our own Civil War many men 
rode in rubber-tired carriages because the 
men in the field marched on paper soles, 
shivered under shoddy blankets. The war 
with Spain furnished new examples of the 
supply dealer’s dollar patriotism. The 

















Grass Valley Union 
A promising cub 
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Boise, Idaho, Statesman 
Can he maintain his pose? 


stench of the scandal in the Boer War per- 
vaded England for years and in the Russo- 
Japanese contest the graft behind the Rus- 
sian lines was one of the great factors in the 
victory of the Japanese. 

The present contest, despite the censor’s 
activities, is already beginning to send forth 
vile odors. The militia department of 
Canada has ordered a stringent inquiry into 
the quality of the boots furnished the two 
contingents of the Dominion. - The Cana- 
dian Government bought 200,000 pairs of 
boots, paying four dollars a pair, a price 
sufficient for the production of a strong, 
wear-resisting article at a handsome profit. 
Yet numerous complaints have been made 
and ugly rumors of substitution and graft 
are circulating. 

Happily no American firms are involved 
in the charges. All the boots were bought 
from patriotic Canadian concerns. 


Asserting the Rights of Neutrality 


RESIDENT WILSON’S protest 
Pp against British interference with 

American cargoes moving in neutral 
bottoms to neutral ports has met with uni- 
versal approbation in the West. After the 
rather dilatory handling’ of the Mexican 
situation the chief executive’s firmness in 
dealing with the condition created by the 
detention of American ships merely on sus- 
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picion earned him the plaudits of the West. 
Yet the West, to judge from the newspaper 
comments, also appreciated the tactful, 
friendly terms in which the note of protest 
was couched. There was exhibited no de- 
sire to twist the Lion’s tail; on every side 
the utter lack of scolding belligerency was 
commended. The West liked to see its 
President act firmly and with dignity, but 
it had no desire to provoke a quarrel with 
Great Britain. 

Since the delivery of the note two addi- 
tional American ships with non-contraband 
cargoes have been forcibly detained in 
English harbors. Nor is it likely that the 
practice will cease, protest or no protest, so 
long as cargoes originating in America and 
destined for neutral European ports may 
contain material of service to Germany. 
England knows that the United States will 
not under any circumstances go to war over 
a question affecting a comparatively in- 
significant amount of property; the United 
States deep down in its heart knows the 


‘same thing. And since England is engaged 


in a struggle for life, she will not hesitate to 
continue her interference with American 
commerce so long as she can weaken her 
enemy through this method. 

What is President Wilson going to do 
about it? What can he do about it? 

Abolition of legalized piracy at sea and 
a strict definition of neutrality rights after 
the war, together with a demand for puni- 
tive damages, are the only possible remedies. 


Luring Japan Into Europe 


ANOTAUX, the former French Sec- 
retary of foreign affairs, has been 
discussing the cost of sending 250,000 
fully equipped and trained Japanese soldiers 
to the aid of France; the French press is 
speculating on the possibility of receiving 
this aid. English and Canadian papers are 
discussing the best routes, the size of the 
transport fleet needed to carry such a con- 
tingent to the battlefields of Western Eu- 
rope. And the influential Russian press is 
promising Japan undying friendship, love 
and affection, plus a large share of the 
spoils, if Nippon will only consent to send 
300,000 little brown fighters over the Sibe- 
rian road into. Poland. 
Japan is receiving these pleas for aid from 
white nations with a smile that hides a good 
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Portland Oregonian 
Stepping on our corns 


many things. So far only two Japanese 
dailies have favored acceptance of the 
Russian advances and the dispatch of a 
contingent to the seat of war in Europe. 
But the Japanese press is almost unanimous 
in the declaration that active aid must be 
rendered Great Britain should an uprising 
occur in India. 

Of course Japan is exceedingly pleased 
with the recognition of its might and standing 
by the European powers. Japan would not 
be human, would not be Japan, if these 
pleas for aid were not as incense to its nos- 
trils. But at présent there seems to be as 
good a chance for Japanese as for American 
participation in European battles. The 
Japanese Government is not blinded by the 
clouds of incense; it is not tempted by Rus- 
sian promises of a fat ribroast in the con- 


‘templated division of China. Japan knows 


—and England knows—that the end of the 
war will find Europe, victors and vanquished 
alike, utterly prostrate, utterly unable to 
oppose any plans which Japan might have 
for the rearrangement of the Far East. 
And Japan knows the dispatch of a sizable 
Japanese expedition to Europe might be 
the signal for an immediate and frantic in- 
crease in armament on the part of the 
United States. 


EFFECT OF EXPEDITION ON AMERICA 


From whatever angle the situation is 
viewed, it is useless to hide the fact that 





THE JAPANESE ARMY INVADES EUROPE ON A MISSION OF PEACE AND MERCY 
Seventeen Japanese nurses, sent by the Red Cross of Nippon to Europe, passed through San Francisco early in 


January. Surgeon General Dr. Jiro Suzaki (seated) saw service in all three of the Japanese wars. 


Miss Yao 


Yamamoto (seated), the chief nurse, has been decorated three times by the Japanese emperor and the French 


government. 


within the last seven years the relations 
between America and Japan have become 
more or less strained. There is absolutely 
no reason for war between these two nations 
except the one that kindled the European 
conflagration: mutual distrust and fear. 
And it can be added without possibility of 
contradiction that the United States will 
never, under any circumstances, be the 
aggressor in such a conflict. But there is 
that popuiar feeling that a Japanese attack 
is possible, that preparations must be made 
against such an attack. If these prepara- 
tions are made, Japan is certain to interpret 
them as a possible aggressive measure 
against itself, will in its turn make greater 
preparations, which in turn may cause the 
United States to add more battleships, guns 
and battalions, the process continuing on 
the European model until it ends as it has 
ended in Europe. And the armament 
makers, the battleship builders, the gun 
factories, the submarine patent holders 
rejoice in the growth of misunderstanding, 
mutual distrust and fear that ends in uni- 
versal catastrophe. Indications are not 
lacking that even now with the most fearful 
calamity in history before their eyes, they 
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The party will find a most hearty welcome in the field hospitals of Europe 


are using the same old methods to float 
their output on potential seas of blood. 

The vicious chain of circumstances that 
bound Europe to the chariot of war is 
being forged link by link around the 
United States and Japan. It is important 
that the thinking people of both nations 
should recognize the fact clearly, should en- 
deavor with all their might to point out the 
analogy with the course of events in Europe. 
Unless the senseless stream of distrust and 
fear can be checked, it must inevitably 
sweep the two ships of state over the brink. 


WESTERN AMERICAN VIEWS 


In view of these conditions the Allies will 
do well to consider the influence of their 
pleas for Japanese aid upon the United 
States. It can be asserted that, in Western 
America at least, these prayers for Japanese 
assistance have greatly diminished the vigor 
of popular sympathy for the cause of the 
Allies. Western America realizes that 
Japanese participation in the European 
trenches will serve to strengthen Japanese 
“militarism” and thereby add to the burden 
of the United States. Western America 
believes that the Allies, superior in numbers, 
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wealth and men, having the entire world to 
draw supplies from, should be fully able to 
handle the situation—or else conclude 
peace. 

In the meantime Congress would do well 
to remove the national defense from the 
sphere of private profit. If submarines, 
battleships, guns and torpedoes must be 
built, if powder and shell must be made, let 
the Government do the work in its own 
plants. So long as private profit is involved 
in the manufacture and sale of war material, 
just so long will the makers continue to fan 
the smoldering glow of distrust, fear and 
misunderstanding. It is far better to spend 
five hundred millions in nationalizing the 
war material plants mow than to spend five 
billions in money and create a mountain of 
human misery when the red glow in the 
fullness of time bursts into flame. 


No Baiting of Japan This Year 


HERE will be no anti-Japanese legis- 

lation at Sacramento this year. 

Though every legislator, as the 
Fresno Republican and the California Out- 
look pointed out, has the inalienable right 
to introduce any bill he sees fit, though in 
all probability anti-Japanese bills will be 
introduced, they will be quietly put to sleep 
in the committee rooms. The state admin- 
istration has no desire to involve the nation 
in difficulties during these critical months. 
It has been realized that no additional legis- 
lation is necessary at this time, that there 
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Boise Statesman 
The International Katzenjammers 


is no demand for such legislation and that 
the mere debate over an anti-Japanese bill 
would be incompatible with California’s 
dignity as the official host of the world. 
For these reasons any attempt to reopen the 
subject during the present session will be 
smothered at once. 

Nor is this consideration confined to the 
American side. In former years the Jap- 
anese correspondents in California did not 
hesitate to cable alarmist reports to their 
papers upon the slightest provocation. 
Conscious of the gravity of the situation 
these Japanese correspondents agreed before 
the beginning of the legislature to discard 
yellow and to coo soitly in their reports of 
Sacramento doings. 

Still, those concerned with the mainte- 
nance of friendly Japanese-American rela- 
tions will heave a sigh of relief when the 
Sacramento legislature adjourns sine die. 


How the West Views the Rate Raise 


N 1887 the mob howled for the blood of 
I the Chicago anarchists even though 
their responsibility for the Haymarket 
riot was not proven. Twenty years later 
the jury found Moyer and Haywood not 
guilty despite the heavy pressure of an ad- 
verse public opinion. In 1912 the McNa- 
maras confessed their guilt, yet there was 
no clamor for their blood. These three 
trials are milestones marking the upward 
trend of public opinion. Within the last 
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Boise Statesman 
“How long will ye vex my soul?” 


quarter century the average man’s field of 
vision has broadened remarkably. He has 
become tolerant, has in a measure learned 
to put himself in the other fellow’s place, to 
look at controversial issues from the stand- 
point of the opposition. 

This new trait of the collective intelli- 
gence, exercised in the opposite direction, 
made itself plainly felt in the West’s dis- 
cussion of the freight rate increase granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shortly before Christmas. Six years ago a 
howl of protest would have arisen against 
such an order. This year even that part of 
the Western press opposed to the increase 
expressed its disapproval very calmly. 

Conservative papers like the Los Angeles 
Times, the Portland Oregonian, the San 
Diego Union, the Seattle Times and the 
San Francisco Chronicle heartily approved 
of the increase, adding only that it should 
have been granted a year ago. While the 
country press did not as whole-heartedly 
agree with the metropolitan standpat 
papers, it nevertheless welcomed the in- 
crease almost without exception. 

The only violent criticism of the Commis- 
sion’s action came from the Hearst papers 
which ignored the Commission and at- 
tempted to unload the responsibility for the 
increase upon the shoulders of the President. 

PROGRESSIVE COMMENT 

Progressive papers like the Portland 
Journal, the Los Angeles Tribune, the Sac- 
ramento Bee and the Fresno Republican 
metaphorically speaking shrugged their 
shoulders in discussing the order. While 


they agreed with Commissioners Harlan 
and Clements and maintained that -too 
much water in the capital account was the 
railroads’ primary trouble, they also ad- 
mitted that the increase would have a 
beneficial effect upon the immediate business 
situation. The Progressive position is tersely 
stated by the following excerpt from the 
California Outlook: 

“Times of business reverses are always 
standpat times and we have been having 
throughout most of the United States seri- 
ous business reverses. The return tide has 
just set in, and this decision. will unques- 
tionably make the tide higher. and swifter. 
It will give back to the people who con- 
tribute the $30,000,000 many times that 
sum in increased earning power. By the 
strict old-fashioned standpat methods, pros- 
perity will be accelerated. This, in the pop- 
ular view, in this year’s task. And then, a 
little later, when the prosperity has returned, 
will be time enough to take up again the 
more modern problems of ‘passing that 
prosperity around’.”’ 

In other words, the horizontal increase 
can be removed again if experience shows it 
to have been unnecessary. 


Thrift in Western Capitols 


HOLESOME, penurious §stingi- 

W ness is the most strongly marked 
trait of the Western legislatures 

now in session. Watchdogs of the treasury 

















Tucson, Ariz., Star 
Naco citizen going to work 
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bark vociferously in every legislative hall 
from Phoenix to Olympia, and economy is 
the rallying cry from Sacramento to Denver. 
All of the sparsely settled Western states, 
under the spur of the economic-reform wave 
that began six years ago, have enlarged the 
scope of their activities, increased the num- 
ber of bureaus and commissions in response 
to the popular will, built good roads, re- 
modeled state institutions and augmented 
expenditures, mostly for praiseworthy pur- 
poses, until the tax burden became too 
heavy. As a result all of the Western legis- 
latures are abolishing commissions, con- 
solidating bureaus, decreasing salaries and 
removing officeholders. 


CALIFORNIA’S DEFICIT 


In California the legislature was con- 
fronted by a deficit of $3,300,000 during the 
next two years as a result of the abolition 
of the poll and corporation-license taxes, 
together with the failure of the revenue 
derived from the tax levied on the gross 
earnings of public service corporations to 
grow in the expected ratio. Since the tax 
on the gross earnings of the corporations 
cannot be increased radically, the legislature 
will probably resort to an impost on the 
liquor traffic to provide the necessary 
revenue. 


WAR HURTS ARIZONA’S INCOME 


The principal source of Arizona’s state 
revenue is the tax on the output of its mines. 
Since the outbreak of the war the produc- 
tion of copper has been curtailed heavily, 
and the state revenues shrank in proportion. 
To forestall a recurrence of this condition 
the legislature is planning to levy a mine 
tax based on the average output of five-year 
periods. Reduced appropriations are in 
prospect for many of Arizona’s state de- 
partments. 

Colorado likewise is curtailing expenses. 
The coal strike almost bankrupted the com- 
monwealth and a close pruning of appro- 
priations was promised. Utah, Nevada and 
New Mexico lawmakers are likewise pledged 
to keep expenses down. 


FRUGALITY IN THE NORTHWEST 


Oregon’s legislators set an heroic example 
of frugality by cutting the time-honored 
patronage graft squarely in half. Stenog- 
raphers’ lily white fingers are really pound- 
ing the keys in Salem this month and the 
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head of many a department is wondering 
whether his neck will feel the blade of the 
axe. So determined upon economy are 
the legislators that they are overhauling 
practically all fixed appropriations, that 
they are planning a budget system of state 
expenditures and debating the wisdom of 
following Washington’s lead in giving the 
governor authority to veto single items in a 
blanket bill. 

In Washington economy likewise is ram- 
pant to such an extent that the State 
University at Seattle may have to go with- 
out its needed appropriation for new build- 
ings. The mother’s pension law passed two 


MOSES ALEXANDER, GOVERNOR OF IDAHO 


The new chief executive of Idaho asserts that he is the 

first member of the Jewish race to be elected by popular 

vote, not appointed, to rule a commonwealth since the 
fall of Jerusalem 








years ago is under the fire of the thrifty 
ones and may be amended to keep away 
pauper mothers from other states. 

Idaho elected the first Jewish governor in 
the United States chosen by popular vote, 
and Moses Alexander gained the victory on 
a platform emphasizing the need of econ- 
omy. Appropriation bills are having a hard 
time at Boise and the process of abolishing 
and consolidating state commissions is in 
full swing. 

It is a work of supererogation to add 
that loud and prolonged applause is accom- 
panying this exhibition of legislative re- 
trenchment everywhere in the West. 
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Low Tide in Reform Legislation 


WO years ago the tide of social, po- 

litical and economic reform legisla- 

tion reached its height in practically 
every Western legislature. This year the 
grist of reform legislation will issue from the 
law mills west of the Rockies in a markedly 
smaller volume. Sessions everywhere will 
be shorter, in every capitol programs have 
been condensed. But this fact does not 
mean that a reactionary counter current 
has set in. It merely expresses the popular 
desire to give the new laws passed two years 
ago a chance to prove their usefulness. It 
also means that the inevitable weak spots 
in the reform legislation have become appar- 
ent. Therefore the legislatures are remodel- 
ing rather than engaging in new construc- 
tion. But there is no desire to begin tearing 
down that which had been built. 


SWAT THE PETITION PUSHER 


Both in California, in Washington and in 
Arizona attempts are being made to remedy 
the abuse of the initiative and referendum. 
The profession of those who undertake to 
obtain signatures for any old measure at 
five cents per name is to be killed. The 
percentage of voters’ signatures required to 
make petitions effective is to be raised. 
Only a real, widespread demand is to make 
possible the use of direct legislation in the 
future. The principle of direct legislation 
is so firmly established, however, that only 
a political earthquake could topple it over. 
In Idaho pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the legislature to put into effect the 
initiative and referendum for which the 
people voted overwhelmingly two years ago. 

GOVERNOR JOHNSON’S PROGRAM 


In California Governor Hiram Johnson is 
strewing a plentiful supply of sharp tacks 
along the path of his eventual successor’s 
political machine by an attempt to make 
elections for state offices nonpartisan. He 
is asking that all candidates for state offices 
go on the ballot without party designation 
and make the race purely on their personal 
qualifications. Though the Governor is in 
absolute control of both houses of the legis- 
lature, it is doubtful whether either the 
members or the voters are prepared to fol- 
low the executive’s lead. In all probability 
the only piece of important reform legisla- 
tion will be the establishment of free labor 
exchanges in an earnest effort to improve 
the lot of the migratory laborer. 


(Continued on page 342) 
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OREGON’S PROHIBITION LAW 


The passage of a law to enforce the pro- 
hibition amendment to the constitution is 
occupying the attention of Oregon’s Repub- 
lican legislature. The fight revolves largely 
around the degree of dryness that is to pre- 
vail next year. It is probable that the legis- 
lature will obey the wishes of the prohi- 
bitionists and pass a law with extremely 
long teeth, Hair and claws. Reconstruction 
of the workmen’s compensation act to save 
the state insurance department from a 
deficit and the creation of districts for the 
purpose of developing publicly owned 
hydro-electric powers are the leading issues 
before the lawmakers. 

WASHINGTON WETS DIE HARD 

Though the Washington prohibition law 
adopted by popular vote gives every citizen 
the right to import, under various safe- 
guards, all the ingredients of a first-class 
jag every twenty days, the wets have not 
yet given up hope to reverse the verdict 
against the saloon. They are camping on 

















Portland Telegram 
Come in! 


the lawmakers’ trail hoping to have the 
prohibition issue resubmitted at a special 
state election during the year, garnishing 
their demand with reform measures de- 
signed to put the saloon under stringent 
regulation. The legislators, though, seem 
content to let things take their appointed 
course, thereby avoiding trouble at home. 

The hold-over governor, Ernest Lister, is 
a Democrat; both houses of the legislature 
are Republican. Under the circumstances 
Olympia will be treated to a splendid exhi- 
bition of the favorite indoor sport of Passing 
the Buck. 


THE WHITE RIBBON IN IDAHO 


Idaho did not vote on prohibition in 
November, but most of the legislators were 
pledged to submit a prohibition amend- 
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COPYRIGHT BY ENRIQUE MULLER 
“There are many thousands on this Coast who firmly believe that if trouble and war should ever come, the 
enemy would be met and repulsed. They can not tell how this will be done; they do not care. 

They believe that Divine Providence comes to the aid of the blind and foolish” 


CAN THE PACIFIC COAST BE MADE 
SECURE AGAINST INVASION? 


By HOLDEN A. EVANS 
Formerly Naval Constructor, United States Navy 


Author of: The Defense of the Pacific 


Epitor’s Note:—There are those who declare that no nation not itself adequately 
defended against invasion may properly come forward as a powerful advocate of inter- 
national peace. There are others who fear that it is not possible to provide elaborate 
defenses without yielding to the temptation to become an offensive power while one is at it. 
In the December number, Dr. David Starr Jordan, the eminent advocate of disarmament, 
described the operation of the “‘sabre-ratilers’ trust, trading in the name of National 
Defense.” The following article from the standpoint of those directly connected with 
our national defense presents the opposing view, to be sure, but appears to offer the 
recently demonstrated efficiency of the comparatively inexpensive submarine as a measure 
of reconciliation. 


HE defenseless condition of the Pa- tion, as there has been no realization on the 
cific Coast is a subject which is giving part of the general public that there is any 
many of its thoughtful citizens seri- possibility of danger. 
ous concern, but the great mass of the resi- In a series of articles by the writer which 
dents have given the subject no considera- appeared in SUNSET MAGAZINE during the 
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year 1908, an effort was made to draw atten- 
tion to this important subject. In the issue 
of February, 1908, particular attention was 
invited to the inadequate naval force in the 
Pacific, and to the impossibility of main- 
taining a fleet with the present repair 
facilities. Unfortunately the situation on 
the Coast, its dangers, its needs, and the 
possibilities of the future are not understood 
in the East and Middle West. 


“A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT” 


From the early days of our history the 
needs of the Far West have not been real- 
ized by the East. Did not Daniel Webster, 
in opposing an appropriation of $50,000 to 
establish mail communication with the 
Pacific Coast, express himself as follows: 

“What do we want of the vast, worthless 
area, this region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts of shifting sands and whirlwinds 
of dust, cactus and prairie dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put these deserts, 
or these endless mountain ranges, impene- 
trable and covered to their bases with eter- 
nal snow? What can we ever hope to do 
with the western coast of three thousand 
miles, rock-bound, cheerless and uninviting, 
with not a harbor in it? What use have we 
for such a country? Mr. President, I will 
never vote one cent from the public treasury 
to place the Pacific Coast one inch nearer 
Boston than it is today.” 

There is in the East today more ignorance 
of the situation in the Pacific Coast states 
than the ignorance displayed by Webster in 
1844. Yes, far more, and this ignorance 
may eventually result in serious conse- 
quences, not only for the Pacific Coast 
states but for the entire country as well. 

It is the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
do everything in his power to dispel this 
baneful ignorance. Particularly is it the 
duty of every citizen of the Pacific Coast to 
use every effort to show the East and Middle 
West the real conditions, for it is the inhabi- 
tants of this Coast who will eventually 
suffer most, unless these conditions are fully 
realized and remedied. Unless this duty is 
met, unless the majority of the people of the 
whole country realize the possibilities of the 
future in regard to the Pacific Coast, insur- 
ance for this region can not be obtained and 
in the event of a foreign war vast destruc- 
tion of property on the Pacific, a large loss 
of life—even the loss of this great territory 
itselfi—is almost inevitable. 
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The people of the Pacific must first study 
the situation for themselves; they must 
themselves realize the importance, nay, the 
necessity for immediate protection against 
possible attack. At present there are many 
thousands on this Coast as blind to the 
future as Webster; there are many thou- 
sands who firmly believe that if trouble and 
wars should ever come, the enemy could be 
met and repulsed. They can not tell how 
this will be done; they do not care; they 
know that by some means or other, even if 
at enormous cost in life and money, we have 
in the past met the enemy both at home and 
abroad and have repulsed him, and they 
firmly believe that it will be done again if 
there is any need. These men must have 
implicit faith in a Divine Providence com- 
ing to the aid of the blind and foolish. They 
evidently forget that Providence usually 
bestows its favors upon those who help 
themselves. These who have implicit faith 
in an American’s ability individually to 
meet and conquer any situation, who be- 
lieve that Americans collectively, without 
any preparation, arms or equipment, can 
defend themselves against the world, call 
this belief patriotism. The blindness, the 
ignorance of such belief! Is it any wonder 
that under these conditions the Pacific 
Coast is defenseless, helpless? 

In this discussion I shall point out only 
what is known to every student. The con- 
clusions which I shall reach and record are 
those which must come to every man who 
has studied that which has already been 
published, and my sources of information 
will be those which are open to everyone. 
In other words, I shall use no information 
which might have come to me in my official 
capacity, and any conclusions which I reach 
will not be based on official information, but 
only on information which is open to the 
world. I am writing as a patriotic citizen 
who desires to render assistance in a duty 
which belongs to every citizen of this 
country. 


CAN THE PACIFIC COAST BE MADE SAFE? 


According to popular belief the coast may 
be defended by coast defenses, by a large 
army and by the navy, or by a combina- 
tion of these means. 

The coast defenses will prevent the in- 
vasion of the enemy from the sea only when 
every harbor, every inlet and every beach 
where landing is possible is protected by 
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fortifications. With 1500 miles of coast line 
indented with harbors, inlets and beaches 
where a landing can easily be effected, it is 
out of the question to attempt to secure 
protection by coast defenses. The cost of 
such protection for our entire coast line 
would be stupendous. 

Yet the people have faith in the 
efficacy of coast defenses. They know 
that large sums of money have been 
spent for this form of protection; they 
know in a general way that the important 
coast ports are well fortified, and they feel 
secure! The present coast defenses. will 
protect the coast if the enemy is sufficiently 
obliging to attempt to land at the few places 
where we have fortifications, and in no 
other way. It is almost a certainty that in 
time of war the great guns that are mounted 
at the important ports will not fire a shot. 
The enemy will know the exact location of 


each fort, ofevery gunandwilltakegoodcare | 


that none of his ships comes within range of 
these guns. He well knows that a naval 
attack on land fortifications is hopeless and 
he will take no risks when he knows that he 
can land unopposed a few miles away. 
When a landing has been effected every 
fortification can be captured by a small 
force attacking it in the rear. 

General Story, recently Chief of Artillery 
of the Army, has stated regarding coast 
defenses: ‘The sole function of such forti- 
fications is to defend a port against direct 
naval attack. Against an enemy powerful 
enough to land, the coast fort has no de- 
fensive value and may even prove an ele- 
ment of weakness, as did Port Arthur to 
Russia.” 

In accordance with the rules of The Hague 
Convention, undefended cities can not be 
bombarded. The fortifications placed at 
the principal sea ports only make these 
cities subject to bombardment and are of no 
value in repelling a landing force of theenemy. 

On the Pacific Coast there are more than 
a score of places where the enemy can land 
unopposed with perfect safety, can take 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle without a shot being fired from the 
fortifications built to protect the water en- 
trance to these cities. 


ARMED INVASION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 


An enemy can not land when opposed 
with any considerable force; the advantage 
is all with the troops opposing the invaders. 
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Twenty-five thousand well equipped men, 
properly placed on shore, can prevent the 
landing of a hundred thousand. To do 
this, however, they must be on the ground 
when landing operations begin. With the 
long coast line and the many places where a 
landing can be safely effected, it will be 
difficult to oppose the enemy unless every 
point is protected. No one can tell where 
the enemy will attempt to strike. With a 
good system of spies operating across the 
Canadian border it seems certain that such 
an attempt will be made at an unprotected 
point. The transportation of men in num- 
bers north and south along the coast line 
is extremely difficult, even with the railway 
facilities available. In time of war the rail- 
roads on the coast cannot be depended upon, 
as it is easy to destroy railway transporta- 
tion for weeks or even months, by the de- 
struction of tunnels or bridges with a few 
pounds of dynamite. To prevent invasion 
by means of an army will require a force at 
least equal to the invading force in the 
Washington-Oregon district, and the same 
in both the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
districts. This will require a trained army 
of not less than 450,000 men. At the present 
time there are but about 8000 regular 
troops in all the Pacific Coast states. The 
organized militia numbers about 5000. 
Therefore a total of 13,000 men will be 
available on the Coast to repel invasion. 
An enemy can, within five weeks of a decla- 
ration of war, land 150,000 trained men. In 
six months’ time after the declaration of 
war this country can not mobilize sufficient 
men on the Pacific Coast to prevent the 
landing of 150,000 men. By the time that 
such a force can be mobilized the whole 
Pacific territory from San Diego to Seattle 
will be in the hands of the enemy, and it 
will take years, thousands of lives and 
hundreds of millions of dollars to regain 
that which we have so easily lost. 


DEFENSE BY MEANS OF THE NAVY 


If our naval strength in the Pacific is 
overwhelmingly greater than that of the 
enemy, no attempt will be made to invade 
the Pacific Coast. Any such attempt will 
only invite destruction. If the enemy’s 
naval strength is equal or but slightly in- 
ferior to ours no attempt will be made to 
invade the coast until the fleet of the enemy 
has destroyed our fleet. No doubt the 
Philippines and Hawaii will be immediately 
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seized by an enemy, but consideration at 
present is confined to the defense of the 
Pacific Coast. 

At the present time, with the naval force 
available, all naval and military students 
consider it unwise to divide this force. It 
is impossible to give protection both to the 
Atlantic Coast and Pacific Coast with the 
present navy. To divide our force is to 
make it practically useless in the defense of 
either coast. Many Westerners maintain 
that it is unwise to divide the fleet, but in- 
sist that it should be in the Pacific and not 
in the Atlantic. They point to the growing 
importance of the Pacific, to the coming 
struggle for commercial supremacy in that 
ocean and state that if this country has any 
need for a navy that need is in the Pacific 
and not in the Atlantic. It has also been 
pointed out that with the present repair 
facilities on the Pacific Coast it will be im- 
possible to care for the fleet, and before a 
fleet can be maintained these facilities must 
be greatly improved. 


TRANSFER FROM COAST TO COAST DIFFICULT 


A fleet on the Atlantic is of no value in 
the defense of the Pacific. Nor in case of 
threatened war will it be possible even with 
the boon of the Canal to transfer the fleet 
from one ocean to the other in sufficient 
time to assist when needed in the defense of 
the Coast. After war is declared it will be 
impossible to bring the fleet to the Pacific, 
owing to the lack of colliers and other auxil- 
iaries. These conditions are generally known. 

It seems probable that there will not be 
a strong fleet in the Pacific until the navy 
is sufficiently large to form two fleets, each 
approximately as great as the present 
Atlantic fleet. It is therefore desirable 
to consider the time which will be required 
to create such a fleet. Under the most 
favorable conditions it can not be expected 
that Congress will appropriate for more 
than two battleships each year. Assuming 
that this number is regularly authorized, 
after ten years twenty additional battle- 
ships will have been ordered, and at the 
end of thirteen years this additional number 
will be in service. It must be remembered 
that in the past few years great changes 
have taken place in the design of battle- 
ships, and due to these changes many of 
the ships of the Atlantic fleet will be ob- 
solete. At a conservative estimate it will 
require one ship a year, or ten of the twenty 
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which will be completed in the next thir- 
teen years, to replace obsolete ships and 
keep the Atlantic fleet at its present 
strength, as compared with the strength of 
foreign powers. This will provide ten addi- 
tional ships which, taken together with 
ships already authorized or built, will give, 
in 1928, a fleet of twelve battleships for the 
Pacific. In other words, under the most 
favorable conditions which we can now 
assume, the Pacific Coast will not be ade- 
quately protected by anaval force until 1928. 

Many influential citizens of the Coast 
states now realize the need of immediate 
protection. When the utter helplessness of 
the Coast to resent invasion is better under- 
stood the mass of its citizens will insist 
on protection. The question is, How can 
this protection be given? 

I believe that the Pacific Coast can be 
made secure from attack in a short time, 
and at no great cost. A few years ago the 
submarine was looked upon as an untried 
invention, and it found little favor with the 
great majority of naval officers. Today 
the situation is entirely different; the best 
mechanical minds of the world have worked 
out every detail of the once untried inven- 
tion. The success of the submarine de- 
pends upon the perfection of mechanical 
details and the training of the crew. Great 
improvement has been made in mechanical 
details, and today the submarine is recog- 
nized by the world’s naval experts as a 
weapon of the greatest value for defensive 
purposes and also of value in offense. The 
recent events in the North Sea, the circum- 
navigation of the British Isles by German 
submarines, the destruction of a Turkish 
battleship behind mine fields, have shown 
some of the possibilities of the submarine 
in offensive warfare. For defensive pur- 
poses or for weak nations it takes rank as 
the most important weapon. 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


In view of the submarines’ daring per- 
formances in the present war, the prophecy 
of Colonel Repington, the English military 
expert, concerning the value of the sub- 
marine, made in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
four years ago, is of great interest. Colonel 
Repington wrote: 

“Even if there were nothing but the 
destroyer to receive this weapon for its 
main armament, the position of battleship 
and cruiser would be gravely shaken by 
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this new development, but, combined with 
the submarine, the new torpedo becomes a 
weapon of deadly menace; while the sub- 
marine herself—worst of all for battleship 
and cruiser—has not yet found her naval 
destroyer, nor is open, except accidentally 
and by chance, to any known form of attack 
by ships in fair and normal fighting cir- 
cumstances. The latest type of submarine 
has a surface speed of 15 knots, which is 
certain to increase year by year, a displace- 
ment of 400 to 800 tons, and a range of 
2500 miles. The speed submerged remains 
at present about 1o knots. 

“Tt is very difficult to make people think 
in anything but terms of dreadnoughts. I 
am not in the least attacking the dread- 
nought policy. I believe that the dread- 
nought was the natural evolution from the 
type which immediately preceded it, and that 
without our dreadnought ships we should 
be now, and for some years to come, very 
insecure. But I think that as soon as the 
German submarine flotilla is fairly com- 
plete there will be no place for any great 
ship in the North Sea. 

“Very probably this opinion will be 
strongly denied. Many great firms have 
laid down an immense and expensive plant 
for the construction of these monsters, and 
will be sure to use all the literary and other 
talent at their disposal to maintain the 
present policy of construction even when 
the German submarines are ready. It is 
also certain that it must be a perfectly 
hateful idea to senior officers of the navy 
that a wretched little submarine should 
dominate waters in which a dreadnought 
proudly sails. Yet, what other conclusion 
is possible? The submarine can observe, 
attack, and sink the dreadnought ship 
while she can neither observe, nor attack, 
nor yet sink, except by accident, the sub- 
marine. It will be David and Goliath over 
again, with this difference, that instead of 
the little pebble from the brook, the sub- 
marine will send 300 pounds of gun-cotton 
into the vitals of her foe.”’ 


DEFENSE BY SUBMARINES 

For the cost of two modern battleships 
at least forty submarines can be built. 
It will cost much less to man and maintain 
forty submarines than it will cost to main- 
tain two battleships. I believe that forty 
submarines, assisted by a few torpedo boat 
destroyers, would make the Pacific Coast 
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absolutely secure from attack. This num- 
ber of submarines should be divided into 






eight flotillas of five each. With each | 
flotilla there should be a torpedo boat de- § 
stroyer to act as a scout, and a parent ship. | 


The eight flotillas will be distributed along [J 


the coast, each having a home port for 
headquarters. The destroyers will give 
information by wireless to the coast wire- 
less stations of the approach of the enemy 
which is transmitted to the submarines 
and the submarine home stations. With 
this defense no enemy will attempt to land 
troops on the coast. In other words, the 


coast will be absolutely secure from in- | 


vasion. 

I well know that there are those who will 
point out that a battleship is valuable both 
for defense and offense, while the submarine 


is only of value for defensive purposes. | 


Perhaps these may be right, although there 
are many authorities who consider sub- 
marines of great value in offensive opera- 
tions and who are supported by the per- 


formances of submarines in the European 7 
But this is not the question; the 7 
Pacific Coast demands security from in- 7 
vasion, security for the homes of the thou- jf 
If we wait & 
for battleships to give this security it may 9 
be years before protection is obtained, and § 


war. 


sands that live on this coast. 


the people demand this protection now. 


I also know that there are those who will 7 
point out that submarines will never end & 
a war, that battleships are required to de- & 
liver a crushing blow to the enemy’s navy, © 
and that even this must be followed by an @ 
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attack with the army to obtain a successful 4 


termination of the war. 


concern at the present time. 


No doubt this § 
view is correct, but again this is not the | 
question which is giving the Pacific Coast | 
The people | 


hx aie eae 


of the Pacific Coast believe in battleships; 7 
they wish to see more battleships built; 9 
they hope some day to see a Pacific battle- 9 
ship fleet; but they believe that the Coast 7 
should not be left unprotected while a new @ 


battleship fleet is being formed. They will 


never be satisfied until they know that § 


steps have been taken to provide in the § 





quickest possible time the protection which J 
they believe the Coast requires—the pro- J 
tection to which they believe that the Coast 7 


is entitled. 


With submarines this protection can be | 


secured within four years and at moderate 
cost. 
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Perhaps, dress or no 
dress or any sort of dress, 
she is designed by the 
Devil for his work 


The Terrible Consequences of Clothing 
With Women Inside Of It 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON 
Author of: In the Bishop's Carriage 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


“So-called good women go upon the streets in clothes which serve to ensnare men.” 
—Police Commissioner, San Jose, California, A. D. 1914. 


T is always enlightening, in this change- 
ful world, to come upon a constant 
quantity, one that is not affected by time 

nor place nor circumstance, that remains 
fixed and unalterable, however at variance 
it be with facts or reason or common sense. 
Such a constant quality is man’s world-old 
tirade against woman’s garments, his peren- 
nial disposition to blame her clothing for 
the sins of him. 

For, please note, fashions chanze. In- 
deed it’s axiomatic that they do little but 
change; sometimes over night, certainly 
from season to season, always from century 





to century. But man’s shrewish vitupera- 
tion of them? Never. That is immutable. 
Whatsoever woman happens to be wearing 
at any epoch and at all epochs—let that be 
anathema. It—whatever it is—is designed 
“to be a snare to men.” 

The quotation is from Clement of Alex- 
andria who, eighteen centuries ago, was 
foremost in the discovery and denunciation 
of things-to-be-shocked-at in woman’s 
clothes. 

Alas, these things-to-be-shocked-at! If 
only they would remain constant, how read- 
ily might a magnanimous sex make its toilet 
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for the good—not of its own body, but of 
man’s soul. But they don’t; they change 
with the fashions. It is possible for that 
pitiably frail and volatile thing—masculine 
virtue—to be imperiled by fashions pre- 
cisely contrary. The full skirt and the 
scant skirt and the slit skirt affect it alike 
disastrously. At different periods man’s 
apprehension for his own susceptibility have 
been awakened by the 
tight bodice, by the 
Mother Hubbard, by 
the Simple Susan. He 
has become vocal and 
vituperative over the 
danger—to himself— 
in high heels, no heels, 
paniers, too many pet- 
ticoats, and too few. 
One age _ thunders 
against corsets; an- 
other is shocked at 
the natural figure. 
One shrieks with hys- 
teric fear of veils; an- 
other exclaims at the 
uncovered face. One 
sounds the alarm at 
clocked stockings; an- 
other pales at the 
threat to virtue in 
white spats. One is 
panic-stricken at the 
use of starch; another 
pants with terror of 
the insidious corrup- 
tion in silk. And the waist line, as it 
rises or falls, is the barometer of sex- 
morals, carrying with it man’s uneasy 
susceptibility; only it always registers 
the same degree of pressure and what- 
ever it points to, it invariably threatens 
storm! 

And oh, the innocent things these 
male scolds raise tempests about! 
Different colors were denounced at 
different times by the alert watchman 
over his besieged morals. Four 
centuries ago it was yellow that stam- 
peded him. I don’t know why. It may 
be the prescient male mind anticipated the 
sensationalism one day to be attached to 
“yellowness”’ and strove to dissuade females 
from its use ahead of time, thus being modest 
and virtuous vicariously, as still is the un- 
selfish habit of men. But at an earlier 
period it was “these stupid and luxurious 





This precious 
civilization of ours, 
jeopardized by a 
girl’s slit skirt! 
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The transparent skirt of 
the Directoire belle was 
often slit to half-way be- 
tween hip and knee 


purples; would it were possible to abolish 
them!” 

Poor busy St. Clement! There was so 
much he wished to abolish. There were 
“head-dresses and varieties of head-dress 
and elaborate braidings and infinite modes 
of dressing the hair, and costly specimens of 
mirrors—characteristic of women who have 
lost all sense of shame’’; there were ‘these 
superfluous and diaphanous materials which 
are the proof of a weak mind”’; there were 
“gold-plated and jeweled mischievous de- 
vices of sandals, and Attic and Sicyonian 
half-boots, and Persian and Tyrrhenian 
buskins.”” The head should be veiled and 
the face covered, he declared, and “it is 
prohibited to expose the ankle. Nor is it 
seemly for a woman to wish to make herself 
conspicuous by using a purple veil. Base in 
truth are those sandals in which gold orna- 
ments are fastened. Let not women’s ears 
be pierced, contrary to 
nature. And thrice I 
say, not once, do they 
deserve to perish who 
: stain their 
eyebrows with soot 
and rub their cheeks 
with white lead.” 

It sounds very up- 
to-date, doesn’t it? 
Not the letter but the 
spirit of it—the very 
same spirit which in- 
spires the Saint Clem- 
ents of today. Listen 
to them: 

“If women are to 
be permitted to make 
the sensual appeal, to 
allure by means of 
slit skirts and trans- 
parent dresses, it is 
useless to make a 
crusade against vice.” 
—Reformer, New Y ork. 

“And what about 
the dresses that 
women wear, cut low at the top, and with 
slits at the side, and so tight that nothing 
is left to the imagination? Such clothes are 
worn for the greater part to attract men. 
Many society women have just enough on 
to keep them from being arrested for inde- 
cent exposure.” —Chief of Police, Iowa. 

“For the whole shocking brood—the 
hobble, the harem, the chemise exposé and 
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the like—weare compelled to admit an origin 
that is tainted. They come to us redolent 
of the demi-monde and they smirk of the 
ballet and opera bouffé. We see in such 
signs of the times great social and moral 
decay.”’—Clergyman, South Carolina. 

Note the unanimity in the extracts quoted, 
the tremulous confession of vulnerability, 
the admission that masculine virtue is de- 
pendent upon feminine forbearance, and the 
threat of “moral decay” unless the offender 
shall promptly return to the full-skirted 
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Triumphantly keeping sacred that mystery, 
vital to civilization, of the anatomical 
connection between woman’s feet 
and her waist line 


disguise of former days. Society must be 
“founded on cloth” as Carlyle insisted, and 
“man’s earthly interests ‘all hooked and 
buttoned together and held up by clothes.” 
(He didn’t say whose.) And this precious, 
hardly-won civilization of ours is jeopard- 
ized by a girl’s slit skirt! Apparently the 
petticoat, the shamelessly abandoned petti- 
coat, is all that has stood between modernity 
and stone-age wooing. 

And yet more than a century ago a pope 
—excited by the imminence of society’s 
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disruption from the same skirtless cause— 
issued his famous bull from Rome inveighing 
against the scantiness of woman’s clothing 
in his day, dwelling upon the danger to 
man’s morals, yea, even to a holy monk, in 
an imperfectly covered being of the tempt- 
ing sex, and enjoining his officers, both civil 
and ecclesiastic, to “repress by fine and cor- 
poral punishment these crying enormities— 
those that are decked in transparent robes 
and with voluptuous and magnificent attire 
display themselves in very seductive and 
tempting attitudes.” 

And then the great Napoleon took his 
turn, thundering against the costume called 
“nudité gazée.” 

And fifty years later the clergymen of 
America—with slavery rampant in the land 
—-spent time and breath in scolding women 
church members for wearing fancy stockings. 

And presently the Mother Hubbard gown 
came along, promptly to be declared anathe- 
ma by the same authorities on clothes. 

And nearly a century before this the 
Quakers in solemn session faced that same 
bugaboo of style. Only this time danger 
lurked, the Friends declared, in too much 
instead of too little clothing, and gentlemen 
in broad-brimmed beavers and sober gray 
exhorted their tempters to shun “that im- 
modest fashion of hooped petticoats, and 
gowns with superfluous folds behind;” to 
dress, if they valued men’s peace of mind, 
“plain and decent.” 

Back another century and still the souls 
of men were concerned with that ever- 
present terror—that women might be cloth- 
ed too much or too little. “Gates of Hell” 
the English preachers called the laced open- 
ings in bodices through which peeped inno- 
cent underlinen. 

Yet a bit further back and the world- 
menacing problem was tackled in another 
way—by suggestion. .Obnoxious fashions 
were gotten rid of, after sumptuary laws 
were out of date, by hanging them—the 
fashions. Thus, the wearing in the street 
of nightgowns (Greenways?) was stopped 
when a woman was hanged in that comfort- 
able costume, and bed-gowns became the 
female criminal’s last chance on earth at 
style: In the same manner the use of yel- 
low starch was discouraged by providing the 
hangman with stiffly yellowed linen cuffs 
and collar. 

But in the twelfth century the situation 
was so acute that illustrators of that period 
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denied Satan’s sex, representing the devil in 
the costume of a fine lady with the long 
hanging sleeves and tightly laced bodice of 
the time. And yet milady’s skirt was 
neither slit nor transparent. 

Four centuries before Christ, Aristo- 
phanes’ list of things-to-be-shocked-at in- 
cluded: 

“Snoods, fillets, natron and steel, 
Pumice-stone, band, back-band, 
Back-veil, paint, necklaces, 
Paints for the eyes, soft garments, hair- § 

net, 
Girdle, shawl, fine purple border, 
Long robe, tunic, Barathrum, round | 
tunic, 
Ear-pendants, jewelry, ear-rings; 
Mallow-colored cluster-shaped anklets, 
Buckles, clasps, necklets, 
Fetters, seals, chains, rings, powders, 
Bosses, bands, olisbi, Sardian stones, 
Fans, helicters.”’ 

“T am weary and vexed,” cries one who 
quotes him approvingly; “at enumerating 
the multitude of ornaments.” 

So might anyone be, yet back and back, 
the further you go in history, the more curi- 
ously occupied seem men’s minds, not with 
the salvation of their souls, but with the 
costuming of their women, as if composite 
man were to say to composite woman: 
“You don’t dress modestly; my sins be on 
your head—or gown, rather.” And how- 
ever the style of dress has changed, the 
accusation remains the same. It was so in 
the second century in the time of the patron 
saint of all masculine dress reformers; it is 
so today. 

One marvels that it never occurs to the | 
modern devotees of the sartorial saint to 
look into the past for corroboration or ref- | 
utation of their cherished theory that im- 
morality and scant skirts are linked in fatal 
parallels. You may heap garments, fold 
upon fold, on a wanton, and she is still a 
wanton; you may clothe purity in any of the | 
thousand and one follies fashion has au- 
thorized, and it is purity that looks out at | 
you. 

The girls of chaste Lacedaemon wore 
tunics slit down the sides clear from the 
hips; while in Egypt, three or four thousand 
years before Christ, the advent of the slit 
skirt would have been as heartily denounced 
as it is in San Jose today; a skirt of decorous | 
length, innocent of slit, quite intact, was 
worn by the maidens of the Sixth Dynasty, 
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Danger lurked in too much instead of too little clothing. 
Gentlemen in beavers and sober gray exhorted their tempters 
to shun “‘that immodest fashion of hooped petticoats and 


gowns with superfluous folds behind” 


only it was held up by a sort of suspender 
passing over uncovered shoulders. 

The esthetic intention of costuming is not 
always clear, but its effect seems to be to 
put emphasis now upon one part of woman’s 
body, now another; on the ankle and leg in 
1900, on the arms and back in 1800, on the 
hips in 1700, on the bosom in 1600, on the 
abdomen in 1400. And though fashions 
may come and fashions may go, in every 
instance the bell of male susceptibility rings 
out an alarm against the perennial offender 
—in matters of costume, a call to arms to 
grave students of sociology, men of affairs, 
clergymen, criminologists, against what the 
leading religious paper of the twentieth 
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century denominates the 
“shameless styles.” 

What is modesty for women, 
so far as clothes express it? 
Who invented it—the men 
who set women’s fashions, or 
the men who cry out against 
them? It certainly had its 
origin in the sex that is still 
devout and decorous and chaste 
—by proxy. 

“The fewer clothes women 
wear the better for their 
health,” says the Chicago 
woman who is almost rever- 
enced in irreverent America 
today. She who has been 
called the Pope of American 
Women declines to be shocked 
by so ephemeral and irrelevant 
a thing as fashion. 

And verily, if there is relation 
of cause and effect between 
scanty costume and immoral- 
ity, it would seem to be a con- 
trary one; the sex-morals of 
Marguerite de Valois’ time, 
when well-dressed women car- 
ried about metres upon metres 
of heavy, stiff silks, were such 
as to make the century-later 
merveilleuse of the Directoire 
a model of propriety by con- 
trast. Yet the latter’s snug, 
transparent skirt was often slit 
to half-way between hip and 
knee, scooped up on the left 
side and fastened with a cameo 
brooch. To cover the limbs 
in those days was an admission 
of ugliness, even deformity. 
And one Directoire belle is still famous for 
the wager she made that her clothes and 
trinkets would not weigh two pounds; a 
wager that was won, for her whole costume 
—it was known as the femme sauvage— 
consisting of gauze drapery over pink flesh- 
ings with golden garters, weighed little over 
a pound. 

Look at the costumes of the Restoration. 
It would be natural to suppose that so 
pronounced a reaction against Puritanism 
as there was at the court of Charles the 
Second might be traced in dress as well as 
morals. Yet its one sartorial effect seems 
to have been in petticoat-breeches for men. 
And with the exception of the low-cut 
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bodice—no lower than that prescribed for a 
lady’s presentation to her most proper 
majesty, Queen Victoria—Sir Peter Lely’s 
portrait of Nii Gwyn in her full, flowing 
silks and looped, wide sleeves of lawn, 
might be a model for modesty as well as 
beauty. 

The court of James I was noted for its 
indecorousness, according to the old chroni- 
clers. So little sense of decency there was 
that “no female could pass through any 
part of the king’s palace 
without being grossly af- 
fronted.” And yet in those 
days fashion prescribed, in 
addition to the full, round 
skirt, the long, lace-cuffed 
sleeves and the stomacher, 
a hood over the hair and 
three pairs of gloves one on 
top of the other. Besides 
this, ‘‘the great ladies do go 
well masked, and indeed it 
be the only show of their 
modesty, to conceal their 
countenance.” There has 
come down to us in the por- 
trait of Anne of Denmark, 
queen of James, a female 
figure as successfully dis- 
torted as was ever done in 
the long history of dress 
concealment. Poor, stylish 
Anne, with her high ruff 
above her ears, her broad 
collar over her breast, her 
long; narrow, rigorous, 
pointed stomacher, her wide 
Dutch skirt draped over the 
flat projection of her farth- 
ingale’s round - table - like 
edge, triumphantly keeping 
sacred that mystery, vital 
to civilization, of the ana- 
tomical connection be- 
tween woman’s feet and her waist line! 

Where is the provocation, the justifica- 
tion of masculine disrespect, in femininity so 
carefully falsified as this? Might not this 
creature, sans legs, sans trunk, sans every- 
thing but head and hands be Saint Paul’s 
ideal of a‘woman “adorned with shame- 
facedness and sobriety?” 

Yet from Paul to Clement, from the 
Vatican to the Friends’ meeting house, 
from Savanarola to Napoleon and Schopen- 
hauer, the great of earth seem to concern 


The Court of James I was noted for 
its indecorousness, yet its fashion 
prescribed that milady’s body 
must be wholly covered 
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themselves with the infinitely little; the 
weighty word flies from century to century 
in an endless tirade against a guimpe, a 
corset, a garter, a veil—evidence of man’s 
naive materialism, his touching faith in his 
own virtue if only he be not enticed, his 
immutable belief in the tradition of tempta- 
tion. 

I wonder how long we must still make be- | 
lieve to believe in that curious mental and [| 
moral obliquity, initiated in the Garden oi 
Eden and made sacred 
through centuries of prece- 
dent, which recognizes mas- 
culine frailty as. something 
vicariously to be atoned 
for by feminine suppression? 
And will it allay the panic 
today at feminine provoca- 
tion to stitch up that terri- 
fying slit skirt and revive 
the perilous alternatives— 
the bustle, the panier, the 
hoopskirt, the  corsetless 
Mother Hubbard denounced 
by an outraged world, the 
decolletage that troubled 
Tartuffe? 

After all, isn’t all this 
talk about clothes a rever- 
sion to type, the old, old 
use of one sex as the whip- 
ping-boy for the other’s 
offenses; the excuse that 
Adam handed down, an 
eternal masculine legacy, to 
sons as weak and willing as 
the first great evader of 
responsibility? 

Man is a Saint Anthony 
and woman a _ collective 
agency of attraction, and 
her dress—whatever it may 
be—an allurement to de- 
struction. She cannot dress 
to please him—lest she please him too well! 
For he lives in terror of the power of the 
petticoat, his apprehensive prudery at the 
mercy of a fluttering ribbon, a neckcloth a 
centimeter too high or too low, a skirt draped 
this way, a bodice cut that. What safety is 
there for him? Where shall he find a close- 
season for male prudes? Where can he open 
his eyes and not have his virtuous sensi- 
bilities beset? 

Once upon a time such men as he, with 
even a livelier sense of the “snares, traps, 
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gins and pitfalls 
for the capture of 
men by women 
with which the 
world is strewn,” 
fled to the desert; 
not from a style of 
skirt or a fashion 
in bodices—for at 
that time women 
went swathed in 
folds upon folds 
of formless drapery 
—but from the 
soul-imperiling 
sight of a woman’s 
face. There alone 
St. Simeon Stylites 
and Saint Pior and 
the Abbot Sissoes 
felt safe from the 
perturbation of liv- 
ing in a two-sexed 
world. And there, 
when the sister of 
one of these sought 
him out and he 
was commanded by 
his superior to ad- 
mit her into his 
presence, the be- 
sieged saint reso- 
lutely kept his eyes 
shut during the 
interview. And an- 
other ‘whose old 
mother, after 
searching vainly for 
him for a quarter 
of a century, came 
to visit him, found 
a prurient-minded 
celibate who, to 
punish her for her 
sex, let her beat 
three days and 
three nights upon his closed door and die 
there, too, rather than expose himself to 
that danger to sainthood which seems ever 
to lurk in womankind. 

One of our modern Saint Simeons, who 
climbs his pedestal and from that safety 
station preaches to the sex he can no longer 
fly from, sees in our skirtlessness an indi- 
cation of emancipation, one of those awful 
corollaries of the feminist movement which 
the conservative has foretold. While a 

















Look at the costume of the Restoration, during the reaction from Puritanism. With 
the exception of the low-cut bodice—no lower than that prescribed for 
preseutation to her most proper majesty, Queen Victoria—Nell 
Gwyn might be a model for modesty as well as beauty 


brother hermit, quite as shocked as he but 
a bit more subtle, declares the fashions of 
today to be a direct and conscious pro- 
test of the feminine woman against the 
suffragette type.’ 

“In her natural repugnance to being mis- 
taken for what she is not—a suffragist—the 
woman feminine is displaying her charms,” 
says he. “The more the woman suffragist 
asserts herself the more necessary it is for 
the woman feminine to assert herself. It 
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is woman’s silent duel, and dress, or should 
I say undress, is playing a big part in it.” 

So, indirectly, it is still the advanced wo- 
man who is to blame. 

But as a matter of fact, the female radical 
is as far from the mondaine as a statesman 
is from a macaroni. The freest woman in 
America today (freest in the sense of being 
least dominated by conventions, civil, 
religious or social) wears no hobbled or 
slit skirt, no corset to her knees, no trans- 
parent silk stockings and French-heeled 
slippers. She may be seen upon the public 
platform in every large city of the country 
discussing civics, religion, sex, with a breath- 
taking audacity, and presenting a broad- 
hipped, short-waisted, sturdy figure in her 
wide, round, old-fashioned skirt just clearing 
the ground upon which her common-sense 
flat soles and heels stand firm. The tyran- 
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From Paul to Clement, from the Vatican to the Friends’ meeting-house, from 
Savanarola to Napoleon and Schopenhauer the weighty word flies, 
from century to century, evidence of man’s immutable 
belief in the tradition of temptation 


ny of fashion is not for her; she has broken 
her pioneer way through too many conven- 
tions to become entangled in the Lilliputian 
undergrowth of style. And as we out here 
remember the Californian who has become 
the leader of the feminist movement in 
the East, in her straight black gown with 
its broad, low collar, with the clear ascetic 
intellectuality of her fine profile and her 
simply arranged hair, she might be contem- 
porary with Charlotte Bronté or Miss Mul- 
ock, for all the effect fashions seem to have 
on her costume. Susan B. Anthony could 
have posed for a model of grandmotherly 
dignity and gentlewomanliness; her clothes 
dressed the part. Ellen Key’s photographs 
show a nobly swathed figure—something 
of the austerity of the prophetess, something 
of the homeliness of the mother of many 
children who crossed the plains in ’49. 
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As for the adventuress, sex incarnate, 
femaleness at its deadliest has hitherto 
been associated with frills and furbelows; 
above all petticoats, petticoats, petticoats. 
Yet the domesticity, the femininity of the 
petticoat has been the rock of inconsistent 
man’s creed for woman, and now that she 
wears none he is curiously at sea in sartorial 
morals. But neither is the preying woman 
an experimenter in hemi-demi-semi-mascu- 
line costume. It takes a George Sand, 
remember, to make dress reform really 
revolutionary. But seductive? As much 
so, every whit, as is the apparel of Doctor 
Mary Walker! 

The truth is so simple that, of course, it 
is overlooked by those who read in a far- 
fetched significance to clothes. Styles for 
women have really no more effect upon sex- 
morals than styles for men, the man who 
wears the unlovely coat and trousers 

of today being as attractive 
to the twentieth 





century girl, and 
not a bit more or less 
so, than was he who dressed 

with the frank indecency 

of certain medieval fashions to the 

lady who wore the hennin and affected 
Botticelli attitudes—before Botticelli was 
born! The average woman wears slit 
skirts, neither as an evidence of emancipa- 
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tion nor as a protest against suffrage and 
strongmindedness generally, but because 
“They” are wearing them. And “They” 
wear them because the ideal of the sex in 
things sartorial and that of the business men 
who cater to it, is change. When “They” 
shall take again to the voluminous coverings 
of the last century the average woman will 
follow her leader with sheep-like docility. 
Not even another Savanarola could per- 
suade woman to make of her gewgaws a 
“pyramid of vanities” at this late day, but 
she will at the bidding of a dressmaker- 
priestess, who knows what “‘They”’ are going 
to wear, promptly discard the becoming 
fashion of one period for the atrocious one 
of the next and find satisfaction and even 
beauty therein. The sex-significance of it 
will never occur to her till some modern St. 
Clement discovers it and proceeds to ful- 
minate against it. 

It is the conventional woman, naturally, 
she of the great middle class intellectually 
and spiritually, who slits her skirt obedient- 
ly because her sister’s is slit. It is she who 
dares not be temperate when Fashion is 
extreme, any more than she dare be radical 
when the mode is conservative. It is she 

who wears the grotesque hats and 
spats and peplums of our day; just 

as it was she who wore the 
exaggerated crinolines and 

stomachers, the tower- 

ing wigs and ruffs 
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Man is a Saint Anthony and woman's dress—whatever it may 
be—is an allurement to destruction. Alack for him! The 
world is full up, there is no place of safety—except, 
perhaps, in a clean mind and an honest soul 


of yesterday. And oh, if the preachers, lay outgrow 
and clerical, the humorless thunderers ye timid 


it, it is so innocuous, of such in- 
finitely little consequence! 

Yet, granting that the fault- 
finders are in the right and 
that all the various appurte- 
nances to and _ coverings for 
the bodies of women are of such 
scandalous and provoking sort 
as to “serve to ensnare men,” 
what can woman do about it? 
She may not go unclad, she may 
not clothe herself in any fashion 
ever conceived in the brain of 
milliner or dressmaker in two 
thousand years and escape criti- 
cism. She has tried ’em, each and 
every one, with the same result— 
a fearful howl of protest from a 
hair-trigger masculine susceptibility 
at woman’s inhumanity to man! 

Granted that women never did 
dress decently. (We have it on 
authority of saints and police 
commissioners, emperors and 
clergymen; it has been said in 
almost every century in almost 
every country in almost every 
language.) Perhaps— perhaps— 
one suggests it with diffidence— 
they can’t dress decently. Per- 
haps, dress or no dress or any scrt 
of dress, they are designed, as those 
early Christian fathers believed, 
by the devil for his work. 

But alack for the Saint Simeons 
of today! The world is full up. 
The poles have been discovered 
and the garden of Allah is a 
fashionable winter resort. Men— 
even as disquieted and fearful 
saints as those of yesterday who 
fled and those of today, who 
stand their ground yet chatter of 
peril in the x-ray gown—have no 
refuge. There is no place of safety 
—except perhaps in a clean mind 
and an honest soul. Why not 
the old superstition? Take heart, 
and terrified, Satan’s in one’s point 


against Fashion’s caprices could but realize of view—not in haberdashery. 
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“T lost,” she told me, 
“two crumpled five- 
hundred-dollar bills’’ 


ROM the Hudson Terminal building 
F they sent me up to a dingy kind of an 


office situate in the vicinity of Sixth 
There I was 


avenue and Ninth street. 
ushered into the presence of 
the grand inquisitor. He 
didn’t look like a grand in- 
quisitor. He merely acted 
like one. He didn’t even 
look at me—he contented 
himself with looking through 
me. 

“So,” he said at length— 
and he said it with the air of 
a cat toying with a mouse, 
‘‘so—you lost a twenty-dollar 
bill.” He picked up from the 
desk a letter I had written. 

“My wife did,” I replied. 

He didn’t laugh audibly. 
I couldn’t even see him laugh. 
But I knew that somewhere 
in his system he was grinning 
sardonically. 

“Where is your wife?” he 
queried. 

“Home—sick,” I said. I 
was glad she was. I wouldn’t 
have had her confront this 
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“T lost a thousand-dollar bill,” 
he sai 


The cash he had lost consisted 
of five two-hundred- 
dollar bills 


ogre—not for anything. For I was squirm- 

ing. I was shriveling up by the second. 

He gouged me once more with those eyes. 
‘“‘Where’d she lose this twenty?” he de- 


manded. I clutched weakly 
at the desk. I glanced wildly 
about the room. I might 
have bolted then and there, 
save for the fact that I felt 
quite sure that there was a 
cordon of police guarding 
every exit. Ishivered. I 
had told this story three 
times to three different 
people. 

But there was no backing 
out. “She don’t know just 
where,” I returned feebly, 
“She had the twenty when 
she got a ticket out at Ho- 
boken—or when she paid for 
one. She took a Sixth avenue 
train. When she paid her 
two-cent fare at Thirty-third, 
the twenty wasn’t there. It 
was gone.” 

“What time did she leave 
Hoboken?” 

“About eleven.”’ 
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The inquisitor kept his eyes glued to his memorandum. “You are sure it was the eleven-fifteen?”’ 


he asked. 


He didn’t ask any more questions. I sup- 
pose he thought that I’d lied enough—that 
it was time to call in the police. 

“One minute,” he remarked. He pressed 
a button. Isquirmed some more. A small 
boy entered, got an order, disappeared, and 
then returned. He ushered in a smartly 
dressed woman. The grand inquisitor rose, 
bowed to her politely and waved her to a 
seat. He didn’t take the trouble to look 
through her, nor even at her. He picked up 
another memorandum and bent toward her 
with unusual deference. He didn’t call her 
madam. He called her by her right name. 
He had merely called me—“‘You.”’ 

“Mrs.—er—Canfield,” he began in hon- 
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‘Positive,” she answered 


eyed tones, ‘“‘you lost a twenty-dollar bill 


last Thursday on our lines.” The lady nod- 
ded. The inquisitor went on. “Can you 
give me the particulars,” he said, “I merely 
wish to verify—.” 

“Yes,”’ she responded, “I took the eleven 
fifteen from Hoboken, and got out at 
Twenty-third—.”’ 

The inquisitor kept his eyes glued to his 
memorandum. “You are sure it was the 
eleven fifteen?”’ he asked. 

“Positive,” she answered. “When I got 
out,” she went on, “I found that I had lost the 
twenty-dollar bill. It wasacrisp new bill—.” 

Again the inquisitor nodded. ‘‘So far, all 
right,” he murmured, “but of course your 
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details must fit in with ours. Do you mind 
telling me just where you lost this twenty- 
dollar bill?” 

Even then he didn’t look at her. The 
woman nodded with assurance. “I sat,” 
she said, with the air of one sure of her 
ground, “in the second car from the rear. 
And I lost the bill on the rear platform of 
that car.” 

The inquisitor seemed doubtful. “The 
front platform—or the rear—think,” he 
suggested. 

The lady thought. “It was the rear plat- 
form—I am positive,” she said. 

He folded up his memorandum with a 
sigh of relief. ‘And you lost it,” he added, 
“shortly after pulling out from Hoboken?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“And on the rear platform?” he persisted. 

“Yes,”’ she returned. 

He rose and bowed to her. “Your an- 
swers, madam,” he remarked, “are entirely 
satisfactory to me.” 

He drew forth a crisp twenty-dollar bill 
from his drawer. Then he turned to me. 
He handed me the twenty-dollar bill. 

“This bill is yours,” he said tome. 

The lady stared. He smiled. “Madam,” 
he said, “if you lost a twenty-dollar bill on 
the rear platform of the second car from the 
rear of the eleven fifteen train from Hobo- 
ken, just after the train pulled out from 
Hoboken, why in Heaven’s name didn’t you 
go and pick it up again? If you knew just 
where you lost it, why didn’t you find it 
there?” 

I looked at the lady. Her face was crim- 
son red. ‘‘Madam,” went on the inquisitor, 
“you saw our railway guard pick up a crisp 
new twenty-dollar bill from the platform 
that you name. You knew someone had 
lost it. If the guard were honest, you knew 
he’d turn it in. You had all the facts—but 
there was something that you lacked.” He 
tapped his forehead. ‘The bean—madam 
—the bean. You didn’t have the bean to 
work a trick like this. ‘Take my advice. 
Don’t try it any more.” 

When she had gone, he turned to me. 
“Four people have been after that twenty,” 
he said to me, confidentially, “three of 
them, including our lady friend, saw the 
guard pick up the bill. I knew your wife 
had lost it all right. I got your letter and 
had you looked up. Only,” he added, 
grinning diabolically, “if you had said your 
wife lost it on the platform—.” 


He actually shook hands with me when 
I left. I looked him over. He didn’t look 
like a grand inquisitor after all. It struck 
me that he was an ordinary human, just 
getting so much a week for using that 
“bean,” that he had mentioned to the lady. 
And when I left, the cordon of police had 
completely disappeared. 

Going home on the four thirty on that 
day I met Stires. I had met Stires on the 
trains and ferry boats two years’ before. 
I had known him oply on the trains and 
ferry boats. I liked him. He was a Wall 
Street man who always talked down to the 
ground. He had what my “lost and found 
man” termed a “bean.” He was all busi- 
ness. He never talked trifles. I was going 
to tell him about the twenty-dollar bill. 
But I didn’t. I was glad afterwards that 
I didn’t. You'll see why if you bear with 
me a bit. 

“Mr. Stires,”’ I said as I settled by his 
side in the train, “you’re just the man I 
want to see. No, don’t put your paper 
down. It’s the market that I want to talk 
about.” 

Stires folded his paper and shook his 
head. ‘“You’re too young to talk about 
markets,” he returned, “you take care of 
your lungs and your liver and let the market 
take care of itself.” 

“T’m not talking about bucking the 
game,” I replied, “I want to invest. My 
wife,”’ I added confidentially, “has received 
a legacy of six thousand dollars.” 

It was, in fact, six thousand and twenty 
dollars—after the lawyers had been paid. 
And the twenty was the twenty she had 
lost on the Hudson terminal train. The 
six thousand was still intact. 

“Has she actually received it?’’ queried 
Stires. I can see now that he waited anx- 
iously for my answer. 

“She’s got it in the bank,” I returned. 
Looking back over the whole thing, I can 
recall that Stires actually stiffened with 
sudden interest. 

“She wants to invest,” I proceeded, 
“and she wants fair return. Open your 
paper and point ’em out—the good stocks 
—the safe ones—.” 

“How much income does she want?” 
queried Stires. 

“Seven—eight—nine per cent,” I said. 

Stires folded his paper again. “H’m,” 
he smiled, “‘no trouble to show goods, but— 
leave the Street alone. You can’t get any 





Mendoza was on hand—a grimy sort of individual wearing a flannel shirt. Another man 


was there, Bangs, his partner. 


safe holdings that’ll yield you that.” He 


was silent for some time. Finally he 
touched me on the arm. There was a pecul- 
iar insistence in that touch, though I didn’t 
realize it then. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” he mused at length, 
“you hit me where I live. I had an old en- 
dowment policy come due last week—five 
thousand dollars—cash. Cash, just like 
yours. I’m going to invest. And I’m going 
to get returns. Trust me for that. But 
do you think I’d touch the Street? With 
real cash. Not much.” 

We were crossing the meadows. He 
tapped on the window pane. ‘“Do you see 
these small businesses all along here,” he 
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Stires talked and talked 


commented, “little dingy looking plants. 
Those are the chaps that are making the 
money. Small expenses. Personal appli- 
cation to business. Economical living. 
That’s the trick. Those chaps get fifty— 
sixty per cent back on their money. No 
patent articles. Just materials that people 
want. Shoe lasts for instance—there’s a 
plant right there—see it? I know that 
fellow. He’s solid. He makes ten thousand 
a year straight—just making a commodity 
that anybody can make. He owns his 
plant free and clear. He owns his house 
free and clear. It’s a fifteen-thousand-dollar 
house—not a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
house. He don’t plunge. His kids go to 
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the public school. His name is Humboldt. 
You never heard of him. You can’t be 
notorious—or even famous—and make shoe 
lasts. But Humboldt—small man as he 
is—is worth fifty thousand dollars clean— 
and if he wanted it, he could borrow half a 
million. That’s the kind. Tie up with a 
chap like Humboldt—you’ll wear diamonds, 
if you’re fool enough to buy ’em. Shoe 
lasts—billets of wood pared down—. Any- 
body can make ’em. There’s another—a 
man who sells gravel. Anybody can buy 
gravel and sell it—he’s coining money. 
Nobody bothers him. He goes right ahead. 
He’s good as gold.” ~ 

Stires was right. This kind of talk was 
sense. I recognized it as such. I pondered 
over what he had just said. But he wasn’t 
through. Finally he smiled and leaned 
against me. 

“You'd be amused,” he went on, whisper- 
ing, “if you knew what I’m going to do 
with my insurance money—my five thou- 
sand—.” 

“If you don’t mind telling me?” I asked. 

“Scrap iron,” he went on, “scrap iron. 
I’m going to invest it in the scrap iron busi- 
ness. Mendoza—maybe you never heard 
of him. And yet—there’s his yard right 
there.” 

I looked. A few acres of meadow land 
at the end of a narrow lane had been fenced 
off. The fence was newly built and newly 
painted—a glaring yellow. Within the en- 
closure mounds of sheet iron reared their 
rusty heads. A yellow shack—new and 
newly painted—nestled in their midst. 

‘“Mendoza,” I mused, “something new?” 

“Old as the hills,” said Stires, “only, he’s 
moved his plant out here from Newark. 
Newark land’s too valuable to stack up 
scrap iron on it. Scrap iron—think of it! 
And Mendoza’s making seventy-five per 
cent a year. Cozy business, eh. You can’t 
lose. I’ve looked it over. I’ve known 
Mendoza, well, for years. Once he wanted 
to borrow, and I wouldn’t lend. That was 
twenty years ago. Now, I’ve been trying 
to get into his game—and he’s trying to 
keep me out. He’s been doing business on 
small margins. I’ve showed him the ad- 
vantage of a few thousand ready cash. 
You know. Cash adds ten, fifteen, maybe 
thirty per cent to profits. Scrap iron— 
big discounts for cash. He’s beginning to 
see it. I’m hammering the wedge in har’l. 
And Mendoza is beginning t. open up. 


Watch out—I’m going to force that five 
thousand down his throat. That’s me.” 

I thought it over and I talked it over 
with my wife. Stires’ views seemed sound. 
It was the little fellows who were safe. 
And it was from the little fellows that you 
might expect big returns. I kept talking 
to Stires about it. Stires felt discouraged 
at times. He was having devilish hard 
work making Mendoza see the thing his 
way—Mendoza claimed he didn’t need the 
five thousand—wouldn’t see it, so said 
Stires. One morning he hailed me on the 
ferry boat. 

“Say, look-a-here,” he remarked, “you’re 
interested. Take the four o’clock with me 
this afternoon. I’m going to beard Men- 
doza in his den.” 

Stires bearded Mendoza in his den and 
I went with him. Mendoza was on hand— 
a grimy sort of individual, wearing a blue 
flannel shirt, with rusty hands. He had a 
cast in his eye. He was a bit grizzled. He 
looked like a man with some _busitiess 
acumen. ‘There was another man there, 
Bangs. Bangs was his partner, so it 
seemed. Stires had told me about Bangs. 
Bangs was the office man. Mendoza did 
the buying and the selling. Bangs, if any- 
thing, was a bit too neat. His cuffs were 
too much in evidence and his collar was too 
high. But Stires said he fitted in—that they 
were a good team. Mendoza’s name was 
the only name that figured in the business 
—it was still called Mendoza’s, nothing else. 

Stires winked at me. ‘Mr. Mendoza,” 
he said, ‘‘this gentleman is a friend of mine, 
and an accountant’—which, of course, I 
am not—“and I thought I’d bring him over 
to look over your books a bit. You're so 
anxious to get your old hooks on that five 
of mine that—.” 

’ “Get out and go to the devil,” said Men- 
doza. 

We didn’t get out. Instead, to make his 
bluff good, Stires actually had me look over 
the books. Mendoza let us do it. Why, I 
didn’t understand. The books were in per- 
fect shape—I give Bangs credit for his sys- 
tem and his neatness. Stires was thorough. 
He looked over the order file—he looked 
at everything. SodidI. And Mendoza let 
us do it. 

“Great hallelujah,” cried Stires at length. 
He had pounced upon a letter—a letter of 
the greatest corporation in the world. He 
read it through, once, twice. 
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“Some punkins, that,”’ he said. 

It was some punkins. He passed it to 
me and I read it. Mendoza let me read it, 
too. It was an order—given in view of the 
new tariff rates—an order for thousands 
upon thousands of tons of scrap iron. 
Stires whistled. 

“Your fortune’s made,” said Stires. 

Mendoza shrugged his shoulders. 
those prices, never,” he returned. 

“You blamed idiot,’’ screamed Stires, 
“you can fill that order if you buy for 
cash.” 

“Oh, for cash,” mused Mendoza. But I 
could see that he was weakening 
Stires was right. It seemed to me that I 
could fill that order myself, if it had been 
addressed to me. ~ 

“Tt takes a shrewd buyer,” said Mendoza, 
“Jet me tell you that.” 

Stires got up on his ear. He talked and 
talked and talked. And as he talked it 
seemed to me that a man like Stires was 
just® what people like Mendoza and his 
partner Bangs really needed. Mendoza 
had been going on for years in his little 
conservative way, keeping his nose to the 
grindstone—and Bangs was just the con- 
ventional sort of business man, nine to five 
every day—I could see that. And yet, 
under their nose was this opportunity—a 
big bit of business that didn’t even scare 
them, because they wouldn’t touch it with 
a ten-foot pole. Stires was disgusted. 

“You blamed idiots,” he yelled, “you 
don’t have to fill the whole order—they’ll 
take any part of it before the first—and 
even then you don’t have to deliver for a 
month. Get busy. Buy for cash—.” 

I listened. It was good sense. Mendoza 
only shook his head however. I could see 
though, that Stires had made his impression 
on them Two days later I 
met him on the train. He showed me a 
check for five thousand dollars, signed by 
himself. 

“T’m a member of Mendoza’s firm,” he 
said, triumphantly, “I forced this down 
their throats. I’ve made ’em see it, by 
George. I’ve made ’em see that they need 
this and ten thousand more—and by —— 
I'll get it for em ifittakesaleg . 

“By the way,” I faltered, “that six of 
my wife’s—.’ 

Stires slapped his leg. “By golly,” he 
exclaimed, “I forgot all about it. I’ve been 
thinking of myself.”’ 


” 
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Now, I’m not going to tell you anything 
about the events of the next few days. In 
fact the events were actually uneventful. 
They were mere incidents—straws, as one 
may say.» But straws show which way the 
wind blows. There wasn’t a hook that [ 
could have hanged a hat on. Instinct 
predominated—maybe chance. 

However, let me hasten to an actual 
event. The legatee, my wife and I had 
attended a performance at a metropolitan 
theater one evening—we did it on that 
crisp twenty-dollar bill. 


can. 


the floor. 
it up. 


dition and showed it to her. 
“Tt’s money,” I returned. It was. We 


both examined it carefully. Then I thrust 

it into my pocket where it wouldn’t get | 
And will you believe it, I thought § 
about that find all night. The next morning § 
Stires was waiting at my office when I § 
reached New York. Now don’t ask me § 
The § 
straws of the past few days had something | 


lost. 


why I put this*thing up to Stires. 


to do with it, of course. I drew Stires into 

a private room and shut the door. 
“Stires,” I said, “funny thing happened 

last night. The missus and I were coming 


home when I picked up a thousand-dollar 


bill.” 

Stires looked incredulous. “It’s a fact,” 
I persisted, “I actually picked up a thou- 
sand-dollar bill. It’s a good one. 


my wife’s safe deposit box.” 
“How ¢« d you find it—where?”’ asked 
Stires. 


I gave him detais. “What I want to 


We returned via ff 
the ferry—we travel aboveboard when we § 
It was while we were hurrying § 
through the ferry house that I caught sight § 
of the infinitesim’al crumpled up mass on J 
I stooped hurriedly and picked 


“What is it?” queried my wife. I E 
straightened it out of its crumpled up con- FF 


I showed § 
it to a bank man—of course I didn’t tell § 
him I had found it—and then I put it in § 


know is this,” I said finally, “what do you § Y 


think I ought to do to find the owner?” 


Stires thought I ought to advertise in 9 


two well known papers for a couple of days. 
He felt sure the owner would show up. 
I followed his advice eventually, as will 
appear. On the third night a prosperous 
but worried looking individual turned up 
at my suburban home and introduced him- 
self. He had a slightly German accent. 
He handed me his card. He was a real 
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“What is it?” queried my wife. I straightened it out of its crumpled condition and 


showed it to her. 


estate man from Hoboken. He also handed 
me a clipping from a New York paper. 

“You have advertised,” he said, “that 
you have a:sum of money found somewhere 
in New York. You do not state the time. 
You do not state the place. I am afraid, 
therefore, that it may not certainly be the 
sum of money that I lost.” 

“Tell me what you lost?” I queried. 

He wiped his brow. “It was a thousand- 
dollar bill,” he said, peering anxiously into 
my face. 

“Where,” I persisted, ‘did you lose it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “How can I 


“It’s money,” I saic 


tell?” he returned. “I shall tell you my 
story.” He went on to say that he had 
closed a real estate deal with New York 
people, had had a few glasses of beer with 
them, and had started home, via the ferry. 
When he reached Hoboken, the thousand- 
dollar bill was gone. 

“Of course,” he said, “I have not the 
number of the bill—I do not know where I 
lost it. But Ilostit—a thousand-dollar bill.” 

I shook my head. “I’m sorry,” I re- 
turned, “but—I didn’t find a thousand- 
dollar bill. That was not the denomination 
of the bill I found.” 
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He spread his hands. “No,” he said— 
disappointed, almost astonished, one would 
have said—‘“‘what bill did you find?” 

“A sum of money,” I explained as I 
bowed him out, “but not a thousand-dollar 
bill.” 

Not to lose sight of those nebulous few 
days to which I have above referred, let me 
say that the very next day after the advent 
of the German I dropped in to see Mendoza. 
He was alone, grimy as ever, and unusually 
busy. 

“We cannot fill orders—we cannot fill 
orders,” he cried, “we must have supply— 
there is too much demand.” 

“Calm yourself,” I said. I handed him 
a cigar. “Mr. Mendoza,” I went on, “a 
funny thing happened to me last night as I 
got off the train. I passed through the sta- 
tion, and tripped over something—some- 
thing like a dirty bit of rag, upon the 
floor. I picked it up. What do you think 
it was?” 

“A dirty bit, of rag, I suppose,” said 


~ Mendoza. 


“Two dirty bits of rag,’ I returned, 
leaning toward him, “it was two five- 
hundred-dollar bills—two five-hundred-dol- 
lar bills.” 

“Money,” cried Mendoza, 
road station. Only think.” 

I asked Mendoza what he thought the 
likeliest means to get the owner. He 
thought I ought to advertise in all the local 
papers of my suburban city and in at least 
one New York newspaper, and then wait. 
I followed his advice and I waited. I 
waited not in vain. A woman in weeds 
responded. She was a resident of my own 
city, so it seemed. She was very much 
agitated. She could hardly tell her trouble. 
Finally she produced my advertisement. 

“T lost,” she told me, “two five-hundred- 
dollar bills. They were old ones—all 
crumpled up like.” She had had them in 
one hand—for safe keeping—with her 
handkerchief. Some one jostled her. When 
she took a car they were missing—the 
two five-hundred-dollar bills. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, as I bowed her out, 
“but I didn’t find two five-hundred-dollar 
bills.” 

She went off, weeping. 

Bangs, Mendoza’s partner, met me by 
appointment at lunch next day. “Glad 
to stretch my legs now and then,” said 
Bangs, “that’s an awful grind, that business 


“in your rail- 
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over there. Phew. Gimme a drink. 
Haven’t had one in ten months, I guess.”’ 

“Mr. Bangs,” I said, “before we talk 
business, let me tell you a curious circum- 
stance. You know the Green Store in my 
home town. I was making a purchase there 
yesterday P. M. When I got through [ 
happened to look on the floor. What do 
you think I saw? A clean new batch of 
bills.” 

“How much?” asked Bangs. 

“Five of them,” I said, 
hundred-dollar bills.” 

“Phew,” said Bangs, 
clean. 
good?” y 

“Good as gold,” I answered. “Now, the 7 
point is this—ought I to have turned them 7 
over to the store?” x 

“You're a fool if you did,” said Bangs, @ 
“you might as well get the credit of turning § 
them back to the owner—and if he don’t § 
show up—if he never shows up, why—.” §& 

“Ah,” I interposed, ‘“‘just what I thought 
myself.” 

Bangs advised me what to do. 
it. It had results. 
newspaper advertising. A few nights after- § 
ward a natty young fellow called on me. | 
He too was worried. There was good reason, | 
itseems. He gave me his name and address. § 
He was in the employ of local brokers. § 
He had been entrusted with cash to take up J 
stock. He named the denomination—the 
cash consisted of five new two-hundred- 
dollar bills. He had gone back to every | 
place that he could remember, Green Store, | 
a café, a bank, the postoffice—but no use. 
He only hoped that I had found the bills. | 

It was at this juncture that I called in my | 
wife. “My dear,” I said, “this-young man 
says that he lost five two-hundred-dollar bills. 
Will you please show him what we found?”’ 

Amy plunged her hand into a vase upon 
a table. She brought forth a sorry looking 
specimen and smoothed it out. 

It was nothing save an old, worn-out, 
time-worn, one-dollar bill. 

“That,” I said to the young man, quite 
truthfully, “is what we found 
but it’s not a marker,” I added, “to what 
we've found out.” 

He stood not on the order of his going, 
but he went at once. 

So far, our six thousand is in New York 
savings banks at four per cent. It’s all the 
cash we have, except a crumpled dollar bill. 
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| The TERRORS OF THE DARK 
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Author of: The Heart of the Ancient Wood; The Feet of the Furtive 
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Grém and A-ya seek fresh adventures in subterranean depths. 


ROM the topmost -summit of that 

range of pointed hills which held the 

caves and the cave-mouth fires of his 
people, Grém, the Cave Man, stared north- 
ward with keen curiosity. To east and 
south and west he had explored, ever seek- 
ing to enlarge the knowledge and strengthen 
the security of his tribe. But to northward 
of the Pointed Hills lay league on league of 
profound jungle—grotesque and enormous 
growths knitted together impenetrably by 
a tangle of gigantic flame-flowered lianas. 
And in those rank green glooms, as Grém 
had reason to believe, there lurked such 


monsters as even he, with all his resources 
of fire and novel weapons, had so far shrunk 
from challenging. 

But beyond the expanse of jungle 
stretched another line of hills, their summits 
not saw-toothed like his own, but low and 
gently rounded, and of a smoky purple 
against the pure turquoise sky. These 
hills Grém was thirsting to explore. They 
might’ contain caves more roomy than 
those of his own hills, spacious and suit- 
able to give shelter to his tribe which was 
now finding itself somewhat cramped. 
Moreover, it had always seemed to Grém 
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that there might be a mystery behind those -a sufficient party. But the present enter- 


hills; and to his restless imagination a 
mystery was always a stinging goad. 

In all this neighborhood the crust of 
earth was thin, as plainly appeared from 
the fringe of wavering volcanic flames 
which, during all the five years since the 
coming of the tribe, had been dancing from 
the lip of the narrow fissure across the 
mouth of their valley. Night and day, 
now high and: vehement, now low and 
faint, they had danced there, guarding the 
valley entrance, until just one moon ago. 
Then had come an earthquake, shaking 
the hearts of all the tribe to water. The 
dancing flames had died. The fissure had 
closed up and its place had been taken by 
a pool of boiling pitch. And one of the 
caves had fallen in, burying several mem- 
bers of the tribe who had been too stupefied 
with panic to flee into the open at the first 
alarm. For some days after this catas- 
trophe the tribe had camped in the open, 
huddled about their great fires. Then with 
misgivings they had all crowded back into 
the remaining caves. 

But now there was not room enough; 
and Bawr, the wise Head Chief of the 
tribe, had taken frequent counsel upon the 
matter with Grém whom, loving him 
greatly, he called sometimes his Right 
Hand and sometimes the Eye of the 
People. At last it had been settled that 
Grém should lead a party through the 
jungle land to those other hills, to spy out 
the prospect. And Grém, like the fore- 
sighted leader that he was, had spent many 
hours on the mountain top, planning his 
route and studying the luxuriant surface 
of the jungle outstretched below him, be- 
fore plunging into its mysterious depths. 

As was his custom when on a perilous 
venture, Gr6m would have few followers 
to share the peril with him. He took the 
girl A-ya, not only because of her oft- 
proved courage and resourcefulness, not 
only because he wanted her always at his 
side, but above all because he knew he 
could not leave her behind. Had he tried 
to leave her, she would have disobeyed and 
followed him by stealth and perhaps fallen 
a prey to prowling beasts. He took also 
A-ya’s young brother, the hothead M6; 
and Loob, the shaggy little sharp-faced 
scout, who could run like a hare, hide like 
a fox and fight like a cornered weasel. 
This he would have accounted, ordinarily, 


prise being one of peculiar difficulty, he 
decided at the last moment to strengthen 
his following by the addition of a dark- 
faced perpetually grinning giant named 
Hobbo, who was slow of wit but thewed 
like a bull, and a mighty fighter with the 
stone-headed club. 

This little but greatly daring band which 
Grém, one flaming sunrise, led down into 
the unknown jungle, was armed as no 
human expedition had been armed before 
that time. Besides the spear and the 
club, each member of the party but Hobbo 
(who had displayed no aptitude for its 
use) carried Grém’s wonderful invention, 
the bow. Hobbo, however, because of his 
immense strength, bore the heavy fire- 
basket wherein smouldering coals were 
cherished in a bed of clay, covered over 
with damp moss. As a food reserve, every- 
one carried a few strips of half-dried meat; 
but their main dependence, of course, was 
to be upon the spoils of their hunting and 
the fruits that they might gather on their 
march. 

The forest into whose depths Grém now 
led the way was in reality a sort of sur- 
vival from a previous age into which the 
forms, both vegetable and animal, of 
contemporary life had been gradually in- 
filtrating. The soil, of incredible fertility, 
still poured forth those gigantic tree grasses 
and colossal sappy ferns and _ pseudo- 
palms which had flourished chiefly in the 
carboniferous period. But here they were 
mingled with the more enduring hard-wood 
growths of the later tropical forests— 
and only these were strong enough to sup- 
port the massive strangling coils of the 
cable-like lianas which wound their way up 
the huge trunks and reached out in aerial 
swaying bridges ffom tree-top to tree-top. 
On every side, high or low, the deep green 
gloom was splashed with color from the 
gorgeous orchids and other epiphytes, 
which flowered out into grotesque or 
monstrous wing-petaled shapes of ver- 
milion and purple and orange and rose and 
white, eyed with velvet black or streaked 
with iridescent bronze. 

To men of today this jungle would have 
been impenetrable except by the incessant 
use of axe or machete. But Grém and 
his party were cave-men and had not yet 
forgotten all the instincts and capacities of 
their tree-dwelling ancestors. Sometimes, 
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where it seemed easiest, they forced their 
way along the ground, or followed the 
trodden trail of some great jungle beast so 
long as it led in the right direction. . But 
here they had to be ceaselessly on the watch 
against surprise by creatures whose mon- 
strous tracks were unlike any that they 
had ever seen before. Whenever possible, 
therefore, they preferred to journey, after 
the fashion of their apish ancestors, by 
way of the high branches and the Jiana 
bridges. Hampered as they were by their 
weapons, their progress by this aerial way 
was slow. But it was comparatively secure. 
And it was also comparatively cool, while 


| down at the ground level the steaming heat 


and the stinging insects were almost beyond 
endurance. 

Yet during that first day’s jourrey they 
found that even in the tree-tops it was 
necessary to be always on the watch. 
Once the little hairy scout, Loob, who 
traveled always on the outskirts of the 
party, was struck at suddenly by a huge 
black leopard which lay ambushed in the 
crotch of a tree. Loob, however, who was 
so quick-sighted that he seemed to see 
things before they actually happened, leapt 
to a higher branch in time to escape the 
deadly paw. In the next instant he struck 
down furiously with his spear, catching 
his assailant between the shoulder-blades 
and driving the stroke home with all his 
strength. With a screech the beast stiff- 
ened out and then somewhat slowly col- 
lapsed. As Loob wrenched his weapon free 
the great animal slumped limply from its 
branch. For a moment or two it hung by 
the fore-paws coughing, and frothing at 
the mouth. Then this last hold relaxed 
and it fell, bumping with a curious deliber- 
ation from branch to branch. It van- 
ished through a floor of thick leafage and 
struck the ground with a dull crash. It 
must have fallen under the very jaws of 
some unseen waiting monster; for there 
arose at once a strange hooting roar, fol- 
lowed by the sound of rending flesh and 
cracking bone. Loob grinned over his 
feat; and Grém, glancing at A-ya, mut- 
tered quietly “It is better to be up here 
than down there.” As he spoke, and ‘thev 
all peered downwards, a dreadful head 
with the limp body of the leopard gripped 
like a rat between its long jaws and 
dripping yellow fangs thrust itself up 
through the floor of leafage and stared 


at them with round eyes as cold and blank 
as ice. 

Grém itched to shoot an arrow into one 
of those unwinking devilish eyes. But 
arrows were too precious to be wasted. 

That night they slept profoundly on a 
platform which they wove of branches in 
one of the tallest and most unscalable 
trees. They kept watch, of course, turn 
and turn about; but nothing attempted 
to approach them and they cared little for 
the sounds of strife, the crashings of pur- 
suit and desperate flight which came up to 
them at intervals from the blackness far 
below. 

On the morrow, however, as they were 
pursuing their aerial path along the borders 
of a narrow sluggish bayou, they were 
suddenly made to realize that even here 
in the tree-tops they were by no means 
safe. They were all staring down into the 
water, which swarmed with gigantic croco- 
diles and boiled immediately beneath them 
with the turmoil of a life-and-death struggle 
between two of the brutes, when a harsh 
jabbering in the tree-tops just across the 
water made them look up. 

The tree-tops opposite were full of great 
apes, mowing and gibbering at them with 
every sign of hate. The beasts were as 
big and massive as Hobbo himself and 
covered thickly with long, blackish fur. 
Their faces, half human, half dog-like, 
were hairless and of a bright but bilious 
blue, with great livid red circles about the 
small furious eyes. With derisive gestures 
they swung themselves out upon the over- 
hanging branches till it almost seemed as 
if they would hurl themselves into the water 
in their rage against the little knot of 
human beings. 

The girl A-ya, overcome with loathing 
horror because the beasts were so hideous 
a caricature of man, covered her eyes with 
one hand. Young M6, his fiery temper 
stung by their challenge, clapped an arrow 
to his string and raised his bow to shoot. 
But Grém checked him sternly, dreading 
to fix any thirst of vengeance in the minds 
of the terrible troop. 

“They can’t come at us here. Let them 
forget about us,” saidhe. “Don’t take any 
more notice of them at all.” 

.As he led the way once more through the 
branches along the edge of the bayou the 
apes kept pace with them on the other side. 
But presently the bayou widened and then 
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‘ swept sharply off to the west. Grém kept 
on straight to the north by the route which 
he had planned. And the mad gibbering 
died away into the hot green silence of the 
tree-tops. 

The adventurers now pushed on with 
redoubled speed, unwilling to pass another 
night in the tree-tops when such dangerous 
antagonists were in the neighborhood. The 
hills, however, were still far-off when even- 
ing came again. Not knowing that the 
great apes always slept at night, Grém 
decided to continue the journey in order 
to lessen the risk of a surprise. When the 
moon rose, round and huge and honey- 
colored, over the sea of foliage, traveling 
through the tree-tops was almost as easy 
as by day, while the earth below them, 
with its prowling and battling monsters, 
was buried in inky gloom. When day 
broke, there were the rounded hills start- 
lingly close ahead, as if they had crept for- 
ward to meet them in the night. 

And now the hills looked different. 
Between the nearest—a long low treeless 
ridge of down-land—and the edge of the 
jungle lay an expanse of open grassy sa- 
vannah dotted with ponds, and here and 
there a curious solitary naked tree-trunk 
with what looked like a bunch of grass on 
its top. They were like gigantic green 
paint-brushes with yellow-gray handles 
stuck up at random. Far off they saw a 
herd of curious beasts at pasture; and away 
to the left a giant bird, as tall as the tree 
by which it stood, seemed to keep watch. 
A little to the right, where the treeless 
ridge came abruptly to an end, gleamed a 
wide stretch of water. It was toward this 
point, where the water washed the steep- 
shouldered promontory, that Grém de- 
cided to shape his course across the plain. 

By the time the sun was some three 
hours high they had arrived within a 
couple of hundred yards of the open. Sick 
of the oppressive jungle and eager for the 
change to a type of country with which 
they were more familiar, they were swing- 
ing on through the tree-tops at a great 
pace when that savage snarling jabber 
which they dreaded was heard in the 
branches behind them. Grém instantly 
put A-ya in the lead while he himself 
dropped to the rear to meet this deadliest 
of perils. There was no need to urge his 
party to haste, but it seemed to them all 
as if they were standing still, so swiftly 
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did the clamor of the apes come up upon 
them. 

“Down to earth!” ordered Grém sharply, 
seeing that they must be overtaken before 
they could reach the open, and realizing 
that in the tree-tops they could not hope 
to match these four-handed dwellers of 
the trees. 

As they dropped nimbly from branch to 
branch the foremost of the apes arrived in 
sight, set up a screech of triumph, and 
came swooping down after them in vast 
swinging leaps. In the hurry Hobbo 
dropped his fire-basket which broke as it 
fell and scattered the precious coals. 
Grém, guarding the rear of the flight, 
made the mistake of keeping his eye too 
much on the enemy, too little on where he 
was going. In a moment or two he found 
himself cut off upon a branch from which 
there was no escape without a drop of 
twenty feet to a most uncertain foothold. 
Rather than risk it he ran in upon his 
nearest assailant at the base of the branch, 
thrusting at the loathsome blueface with 
his spear. But his position being so inse- 
cure his thrust lacked force and precision. 
The great ape caught it deftly, and Grom, 
to preserve his balance, had to let the weap- 
on be wrenched from his hand and thrown 
to the ground. At the same moment 
another ape dropped on the branch behind 
him. 

For just one second Grém thought his 
hour had come. He crouched to steady 
himself, then darted forward and hurled 
his club straight at his foe’s protruding 
and shaggy paunch. Again the beast 
caught the missile in its lightning clutch; 
but in the next instant it threw up its long 
arms without a sound and fell backward 
out of the tree. The girl A-ya, who had 
been the first to reach the ground, had 
drawn her bow and shot upward with sure 
aim. The shaft had caught the great ape 
under the center of the jaw, far back at the 
throat, and pierced straight up to the brain. 

Surprised at seeing their leader fall with 
so little apparent reason, the other apes 
halted for a moment in their onset, chatter- 
ing noisily. In that moment Grém swung 
himself to the ground. As he reached it 
both Mé6 and Loob discharged their arrows. 
Another ape fell from his perch but caught 
himself on a lower branch and hung there 
writhing; while a third, with a shaft half 
buried in his paunch, fled back yelling into 
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A pair of huge pincer-like claws seized him by the neck, another pair by one arm, plucking him back. 
With a choked scream he was dragged under 
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the tree-top. Then the adventurers 
snatched up their fallen weapons from the 
ground and made for the open as fast as 
they could run. And the apes, with hellish 
uproar of barks and screams, came swarm- 
ing after them through the lower branches. 
: At this point, fortunately for the trav- 
elers, the jungle was already thinning and 
they had a chance to show their speed. 
The raging bluefaces were speedily dis- 
tanced and the fugitives ran out breathless 
upon the sunny savannah. Here, feeling 
themselves safe, they halted to look back. 
The lower branches, all along the edge of 
the grass, were thronged with leaping brown 
forms and gnashing blue masks and red- 
rimmed devilish eyes. But not one of the 
great beasts, for all their rage, seemed 
willing to venture forth into the open. 

“There must be something out here that 
they fear greatly,” commented Grém, peer- 
ing about him warily. But there was noth- 
ing in sight to suggest any danger and he 
led the way onward through the rank grass 
at a long leisurely trot. 


For the most part the grass grew hardly 
waist high; but here and there were patches, 
perhaps an acre or so in extent, where it 
was more cane than grass, and rose to a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet. To such 
patches, which might well serve as lurk- 
ing-places to unknown monsters, Grém 
gave a wide berth. He had a vivid remem- 
brance of that colossal head with the awful 
dead eyes which had reared itself through 
the leafage to stare up at him. 

In spite of the strange and enormous 
trails which crossed their path at times, 
in spite of occasional massive swayings 
and crashings in the deep beds of cane, 
the adventurous party accomplished the 
journey across the savannah without en- 
countering a single foe. The mid-noon 
blaze of the sun upon the windless grass, 
which was almost more than they could 
endure, was probably keeping the monsters 
to their lairs; and the only living things to 
be seen, besides the insects and a high- 
wheeling vulture or two, were a few shy 
troops of a kind of small antelope, incred- 
ibly swift of foot. 

Grém drew a breath of relief as they 
- reached the foot of the hills. But here it 
was impossible to climb them. A range of 
high limestone downs, they were fringed 
by an unbroken line of cliff, perpendicular 


and at times overhanging, from forty or 
fifty to perhaps a couple of hundred feet 
in height, and so smooth that even these 
goat-footed cave folk could not scale them. 
The rich plain-land at their feet had once 
been a shallow inland sea, and now its 
grasses washed along their base in a gold- 
green, scented foam. 

Turning to the right, Grém led the way 
close along the cliff-foot toward the water, 
which glowed like brass about a mile 
ahead. Along the right of their path the 
ground sloped off gently to a belt of that 
high cane-like growth which Grém regarded 
with such suspicion. Before they had gone 
many hundred yards his suspicion was 
more than justified. 

From a little way behind them there 
arose all at once a chorus of explosive 
gruntings, mixed with a huge crashing of 
the canes. Glancing over their shoulders 
they saw. a great rust-red animal, about 
the size of a rhinoceros, which burst forth 
from the canes and: stood staring after 
them. . Its hideous head was larger than 
that of any rhinoceros they had ever seen, 
and armed with a pair of enormous conical 
horns, each more than a foot in diameter 
at the base and tapering to a keen point, 
set side by side, at a moderate angle, upon 
the bridge of the snout. These horns were 
far more terrible than those of any rhi- 
noceros. Their bearer lowered them men- 
acingly and charged down upon Grém’s 
party with a sound that was something 
between the grunting of a hog and the 
braying of an ass. Immediately upon his 
massive heels a whole herd of the red 
monsters surged forth from the canes and 
came charging after their leader at a pon- 
derous gallop whiclf seemed literally to 
shake the earth. 

For a moment or two Grém’s party had 
paused, confident in their own fleetness of 
foot, and wondering at that pair of amazing 
horns on the monster’s snout. But when 
the rest of the terrific herd came thundering 
down upon them they fled in all haste. To 
their amazement they found that their 
speed was none too great for their need. 
The red monsters, in spite of their bulk, 
were most disconcertingly swift. 

As he neared the steep promontory which 
terminated the range of downs, Grém began 
to fear that he and his followers would have 
to take refuge in the water. This water, as 
it chanced, was the brackish estuary of a 
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river which, sweeping down from the east, 
here made its way to the sea through a long 
slanting break in the limestone hills. It 
was now near low tide; and there opened 
before the hard-pressed fugitives, as they 
approached the shore, a strip of damp beach 
running around the base of the bluff. As 
they left the grass and ran out upon the 
beach they were astonished to find that the 
thundering pursuit had stopped short. 
Just at the turn of the cliff they halted and 
stared back wonderingly. Their pursuers, 
though swinging their great horns and bray- 
ing with rage, were evidently unwilling to 
venture so near the water-side. They drew 
back, indeed, as if they feared it, and at last 
went crashing off into the canes. The fugi- 
tives, glad of an opportunity to rest their 
laboring lungs, squatted down with their 
backs against the cliff and congratulated 
themselves on having got rid of such peril- 
ous attention. But Grém’s sagacious eyes 


searched the cliff face anxiously, without 
neglecting to watch the unruffled water. 
If that water was so dreaded that even the 
mighty herd of their pursuers durst not 
approach it, surely its smiling surface must 
hide some peril of surpassing horror. 

For the next few hundred yards, till it 


vanished around the curve, the strip of 
naked beach was not more than twenty or 
thirty feet in width. Not without some 
apprehensions Grém decided to ‘push for- 
ward. There seemed nothing else to do, 
indeed, seeing that the cane-beds behind 
them were occupied by that irresistible red 
herd. Somewhere ahead, he argued, there 
must be a break in the cliff which would 
give access to the rolling downs above, 
where they might travel in safety. Dis- 
guising his uneasiness that he might not 
discourage his followers, who were now full 
of elation at having reached the foot of the 
hills, he led on again in haste though there 
seemed to be no need of haste. Both Hobbo 
and young M6, indeed, were for staying a 
while and sleeping in the shade of an over- 
hanging rock. But A-ya, who sensed 
through sympathy her lord’s disquietude, 
and the little scout Loob who was always, 
on principle, ill at ease in any spot where 
there was no tree to climb, were as eager 
as their chief to push ahead; and the others 
would never have dared, in any case, to 
question Grém’s decision. 

As they rounded the next bend of the 
cliff, however, a clamor of excited satisfac- 
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tion arose from all the party. Straight 
ahead, and not fifty paces distant, there 
opened before them a spacious cave-mouth 
with a somewhat wider strip of beach before 
it. Immediately beyond the cave the strip 
of beach came sharply to an end, and the 
tide lapped softly against the foot of the 
cliff. 

But right then, in the moment of their 
elation, a terrifying thing happened. As if 
aroused by their voices, the still surface a 
few yards from shore boiled up, and was 
lashed to foam by the strokes of a gigantic 
tail. 

“Run!” yelled Grém; and they all dashed 
forward, there being no chance to go back. 
In the same instant an appalling head, like 
that of a thrice magnified and distorted 
crocodile with vast round painted eyes, was 
upthrust from the water and came rushing 
after them at a pace which sent up a curv- 
ing wave before it. 

Quick as thought Grém drew his bow 
and shot at the appalling head. The arrow 
drove straight into the gaping throat, 
eliciting a thunderous bellow of rage, but 
producing no other effect. Then Grém 
sprang after his fleeing companions and 
raced for his life toward the cave mouth. 
The cave might be nothing more than a 
death-trap for them all; but it seemed to 
offer the one possibility of escape. 

As they dashed into the cave mouth the 
awful gaping head was close behind them. 
They had a flashed glimpse through the 
gloom of high-arched distance melting into 
blackness, of a strip of black water along 
the right, and to left a gentle ascent of 
smooth white sand whose end was out of 
sight. 

Up this slope they raced, with the clash- 
ing of monstrous fangs close behind them. 
But they had not gone a dozen strides when 
the slope quivered and heaved upward 
shudderingly beneath them and they all 
fell forward flat upon their faces. From all 
but: Grém there went up a shriek so pierc- 
ing that in their own ears it disguised the 
stupendous rending roar which at that 
moment seemed to stun the air. The 
mighty arch of the cave mouth had slipped 
and crashed down, completely jamming the 
entrance, and opening up a gash of blue 
heaven above their heads. 

To Grém’s unshaken wits it was clear on 
the instant what had happened. He stag- 
gered to his feet and looked back through a 








In a moment more they came out on a high blossoming down. Below them was a 
lovely land-locked bay 
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rain of falling rock-splinters. He had a 
vision of their colossal pursuer, its jaws 
stretched to their utmost width, the vast 
globes of its eyes protruding from their 
armored sockets, its ponderous bowed fore- 
legs pawing the air aimlessly in the final con- 
vulsion. The falling rock-mass had caught 
it on the middle of the back, crushing its 
mighty frame like an eggshell. 

For a second or two Grém stood there 
rigid, staring, his gnarled fingers clenched 
upon his weapons. 
quake tremor beneath his feet warned him. 
With an unerring instinct he sprang on up 
the slope after his companions, who had 
fled as soon as they could pick themselves 
up. And in the next moment the rock 
above his head, fissured deep by the rains, 
slipped again. With a growling screech, as 
if torn from the bowels of the mountain, it 
settled slowly down and sealed the mouth 
of the cave to utter blackness. 

Grém stopped short, having no mind to 
dash out his brains against the rock. There 
was stillness at last, and silence save for a 
faint humming moan which seemed to come 
from vast depths beneath his feet. Pro- 
foundly awed, but master of his spirit, he 
stood leaning upon his spear in the thick 
dark till the last of that strange humming 
note had died away. Then, through a 
silence so thick it seemed to choke him, he 
called aloud: 

‘“‘A-ya! where are you?” 

“Grom!” came the girl’s answer, a sob- 
bing cry of relief and joy, from almost, as it 
seemed, beneath his outstretched hand. 

“We are all here,”’ came the voices of the 
three men. They had fallen headlong at 
the second shock, as at the first; and in the 
darkness they had not dared to rise again, 
but lay waiting for their leader to tell them 
what to do. In half a dozen cautious grop- 
ing steps he was among them, and sank 
down by A-ya’s side, clutching her to him 
to stop her trembling. 

‘“‘What are we to do now?” asked the girl, 
after a long silence. Without Grém they 
would probably have died where they were, 
not daring to stir in the darkness. But 
their faith in their chief kept them cheerful 
even in this desperate plight. 

“We must find a way out,” answered 
Grém, with resolute confidence. 

“If Hobbo had not dropped the fire!” 
said young M6 bitterly. 

The giant groaned in self-abasement and 


Then a second earth- - 
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beat his chest with his great fists. But 
Grém, who would allow no discussions in 
his following, answered sternly: 

“Be silent. You might have done no 
better yourself.” 

Then for a time there was no more said, 
while Grém, sitting there in the dark with 
the girl’s face buried in his great chest, 
thought out his plans. 

It was plain to him from what he had 
seen in that last instant of daylight that the 
entrance was blocked impregnably. More- 
over, he judged that any attempt to work 
an opening in that direction would be likely, 
for the present, to bring more rocks down 
upon them. It would be better, first, to 
feel their way on into the cave in the hope 
of finding another exit. He was not afraid 
of getting lost, no matter how absolute the 
dark, because he possessed that sixth sense, 
so long ago vanished from civilized man’s 
equipment—the sense of direction. He 
knew that, as a matter of course, he could 
find his way back to this starting-point 
whenever he would. 

“Come on!” he ordered at last, lifting 
A-ya and holding her hand in his grasp. 
Reaching out with his spear he kept tapping 
the ground before him as he went, and 
occasionally the wall upon his left. Some- 
times, too, he would reach upward to assure 
himself that there was no lowering of the 
rocky ceiling. A spear’s length to the right, 
more or less, he got always a splash of water. 

With their fine senses intensely alert they 
were able to make fair progress, even thus 
unaided by their eyes. But suddenly Grém 
checked the advance abruptly. He had a 
perception of some obstacle before him. 
He reached out his spear as far as he could. 
It touched a soft object. The object, what- 
ever it was, surged violently beneath the 
touch. His flesh crept, and the shaggy 
hair uplifted on his neck. “Back!” he 
hissed, thrusting A-ya off to arm’s length 
and bracing his spear-point before him to 
receive the expected attack. Next moment 
a pair of faintly phosphorescent eyes, small, 
but so wide apart as to show that their 
owner’s head must have been enormous, 
flashed round upon them. There was a 
hoarse squeal of alarm and a heavy body 
went floundering off into the water. They 
could hear it swimming away in hot haste. 

Every one drew a long breath. Then, 
after a few moments, A-ya laughed softly: 

“Tt’s good to find something at last that 
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runs away from us instead of after us!” 
said she. 

A little further on the cave wall turned 
to the left. A few steps more, and their 
path came to an end. There was water 
ahead of them, and on both sides. Grém’s 
exploring spear assured them that it was 
deep water. 

“We must swim,” said Grém. “Leave 
your clubs behind.” And leading the way 
down into the unknown tide he struck out 
straight ahead. 

It was nerve-testing work swimming 
thus through that unseen water to an un- 
guessed goal; but Grém was unhesitating, 
and his companions rested upon his steady 
will. The water was of a summer warmth, 
and slightly salt, which convinced him 
that it had free communication with the 
sunlit tides outside. Several times he came 
within touch of the rocky walls of the 
cavern and found that they went straight 
down to a depth he could not guess. But 
he kept on with hope and confidence at a 
leisurely pace which, in that bland and 
windless flood, he knew that every member 
of his party could have maintained for 
half a day. 

Suddenly there appeared ahead of them 
a faint bluish gleam upon the water’s sur- 
face. It was something elusive and un- 
real, and vaguely menacing. 

“Daylight!” exclaimed young M6 ea- 
gerly. But Grom said nothing. He did not 
think it was daylight, and he was appre- 
hensive of some new peril. 

The strange light grew and spread. It 
was evident now that it arose from the 
water, and also that it was advancing 
rapidly to meet the astonished swimmers. 
In a few moments it was bright enough in 
its blue pallor to show the swimmers that 
they were traversing a vast “hall of waters 
whose roof was lost in darkness. Some 
fifty yards ahead of them and a little to 
the right a low spit of rock, half awash for 
the greater part of its length, ran out 
slantingly from the wall of the stupendous 
chamber. 

Toward this ledge Grém now led the 
way, hurling himself through the water 
on his side at top speed. He could not 
fathom this mysterious phosphorescence, 
and he wished to get his people out upon 
dry land before it reached them. But fast 
as the adventurers swam, the ghostly 
radiance spread faster. Before they got 
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to the ledge the light was all about them; 
but it seemed to be coming from a great 
depth. 

Nervously they all glanced down and a 
low cry of horror broke from their lips. 
The depths, several fathoms down, were 
swarming with monstrous luminous forms, 
a moon-bright crawling sliding field of claws 
and feelers, and broad flat backs, and dread- 
ful protruding eyes. 

The eyes all stared straight up at them, 
-with a fixed malignancy that froze even 
Grém’s blood. They seemed innumerable; 
and all together they came suddenly float- 
ing upward. 

Already the fugitives were dragging 
themselves out upon the ledge in frantic 
haste when the diabolical swarm reached 
the surface. But Hobbo, who was the 
slowest swimmer, was merely clutching at 
the rock when the water boiled all about 
him into a froth of light. A pair of huge 
pincer-like claws seized him by the neck, 
another pair by one arm, plucking him 
back. His convulsed face stared upward 
for an instant and then, with a choked 
scream, he was dragged under. He dis- 
appeared forever in a swirl of pale-blue 
frantically-waving claws, and eyes and 
feelers, and black-fringed chopping mouths. 

Beside himself with rage and _ horror, 
Grém stabbed down wildly into the whirl- 
ing struggle, and his example was followed 
at once by Loob and young M6. Some of 
their random blows went home, and as one 
or another of the gigantic crabs turned over 
in its death-throes, its nearest fellows 
seized it, tore it to pieces and devoured it. 

But A-ya, who had taken no part. in this 
vengeance, now snatched Grém by the 
arm, shrieking wildly: 

“Look! They are coming out!” 

Recovering their senses the three half- 
maddened men looked about them. On 
every side the gigantic crabs, some with 
claws eight or ten feet long, and eyes upon 
the ends of long waving stalks, were crawl- 
ing up upon the ledge. The ledge, for- 
tunately, was of some width. At its land- 
ward end it rose into a mass of tumbled 
rocks perhaps twenty or thirty feet above 
the water. Toward this post of vantage 
the adventurers fought their way, striking 
and thrusting desperately with their spears 
as the monsters, crowding up from the 
water on either side, snatched at them with 
their terrible mailed claws. Over and over 
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them; again one or another of the party was water, what looked like the entiance to a 
great seized by the foot or the leg; but his com- _ lateral gallery. 
panions would beat the long jointed leg “Come,” he cried, “while the light 
and a to fragments, or drive their spear-points lasts,” and set off over the rocks. The 
lips. deep into the awful drooling mouth, and _ others followed close. Now sidling along 
were set him free. knife-like ledges, now clinging by fingers 
orms, At last, bleeding from many wounds, and toes to almost imperceptible projec- 
claws they reached the end of the ledge and _ tions, they made their way across the face 
read- clambered to the top. Here but three or of the steep and gained the mouth of the 
four of the giant crustaceans tried to follow gallery. It was spacious and easy to trav- 
them, them, being indifferent climbers. These  erse, its floor sloping upward somewhat 
even were easily speared from above, and hurled steeply. They plunged into it with con- 
rable; back disabled among their ravening kin. fidence. And the blue light of the Hall of 
float- And the whole swarm, apparently forget- Terrors faded out behind them. 

: ting their intended victims as soon as they Not many minutes later, another light, 
geing were out of reach, fell to fighting hideously as it were a white star, gleamed ahead of 
‘antic MH} among themselves over the convulsed them. It grew as they went, and turned 
ached bodies of these wounded. The lower por- to gold. Then a patch of turquoise sky, 
s the tion of the ledge, and the water all about _ flecked sweetly with small fleeces of cloud, 
ng at it, was a crawling mass of horror that opened before them, and in a moment 
about §% seemed to froth with blue light. And a more they came out upon a high blossom- 
huge §§ confused noise of crackling, snapping and ing down, blown over by a breeze that smelt 
neck, § hissing arose from it. of honey and salt. Below them was a lovely 

him Every eye but Grém’s was glued in fas- land-locked bay, witha herd of deer pastur- 
ward §§ cination to the baleful scene. But Grém, ing among scattered trees by the shore. 
10ked §H now, thought only of using that pervasive Away behind them undulated the gracious 
> dis- J light to best advantage while it should _ line of the downs, inviting their feet. 
-blue HH last. The wall of the cavern at this point “Tt is a pleasant land,” said Grém, 
and §§ was so broken and fissured that it was not ‘and we will surely come back to it. But 
uths. §§ unscalable; and a little way off to the right I think we will seek another way than that 
orror, @} he marked, at some height above the by which we came.” 
sah The next instalment of “In the Morning of Time” will be entitled “The Feasting of the Cave Folk” 
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— By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 
with I know she thought, that old duenna Night, 
— My gaze had too enamoured grown, because 
rawl- She swift snatched up a veil of silver gauze 
Sof And hid her sweet Moon-Princess from my sight! 
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BRET HARTES 


By INA D. COOLBRITH* 


HAT wizardry is this? What necromance? 
These forest-aisles, these mountains grim and vast? 
These shadowy forms and faces that advance 

From out the misty past? 


The old familiar faces, how they crowd! 

Like ghosts returning from the farther shore! 

These Beings without Being, yet endowed 
With Life forevermore. 


Each in-my own life-weft has woven part, 

Whether or grave, or gay; unkempt or shorn: 

This one, ‘“The Luck” they called him, stole my heart 
The day that he was born. 


With these I sat beside the camp-fire’s glow 
And heard, through untaught lips, old Homer tell 
The Tale of Troy, till with the falling snow 
God’s last white silence fell. 
\ 
I knew the cabin in the lone ravine 


4 
Where she, the Fallen, far from mart and men, 


\ : 
A dip i 
me LZ ae + . 
ay) Watched by the stricken and, unknown, made clean 


Her garment’s hem again. 


And these, the Partners in world-storm and stress, 

With faithful love, unknowing selfish aim; 

The friendship pure that grew not cold nor less 
Through good or evil fame. 


These, too (I loved them!), reckless, debonair, 
That life and fortune staked upon a cast; 
The soul itself held lightly as the air, 

To win or lose at last. 





I tracked the mountain trail with them; the sweet 


Cool smell of pines I breathed beneath the stars; 


The laugh, the song I heard; the rhythmic feet 


To tinkle of guitars. 


I knew the Mission’s fragrant garden-close, 
Heavy with blooms the wind might scarcely stir, 
Its little laughing maid—Castilian rose!— 


And saucy speech of her. 


I knew them all,—but best of all I knew 
(Who in himself had something of all these) 
The Man, within whose teeming fancy grew 


These wondrous histories. 


I see him often, with the brown hair half 
Tossed from the leaning brow, the soft yet keen 
Gray eyes up-lifted with a tear or laugh 

From the pen-pictured scene, 


And hear the voice that read to me his dear 

Word-children,—and I listen till I seem 

Back in the olden days; they are the near 
And these are but a dream. 


O Prince of Song and Story! Thee we claim, 
The first and dearest, still our very own! 
We will not yield the glory of thy name 

Nor share thy laureled throne! 


Although beneath a gray and alien sky, 

Across long leagues of land and leagues of wave, 

We may not reach thy dust with tear and sigh, 
Nor deck thy lonely grave. 


*Miss Coolbrith is an honorary member of the famous Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, one of the few women who have been ‘thus honored. 
This poem was written for an evening in the Club commemorative of Bret 
Harte, also a member. The room was set with trees and the paraphernalia 
of a mining camp. , 
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THE GREAT VALLEY 


A Critical Examination of the Golden State's Economie Backbone 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of: The Land of Before and After 


NCE upon a time—this story begins 
O five years ago and like all good 

stories it is true—a Chicago manu- 
facturer decided to sell out and go back to 
the soil. He wanted to raise blooded stock, 
pigs in particular, cute little curly-tailed 
porkers. This manufacturer was a man of 
action. He sold in a hurry, banked the 
money and set out to examine the United 
States for the ideal spot upon which to man- 
ufacture bacon and lard on the hoof. 

The first part of the search led the manu- 
facturer to Washington, D. C., into the 
Bureau of Soils where he absorbed soil 
knowledge and soil maps for six weeks. 
Thereafter he acquired a horse and buggy, 
a shovel, a soil auger and a supply of test 
tubes. He visited every county in the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, in Georgia and 
Florida seeking his ideal pig location—and 
found it not. The gray Cecil loam, the 
Cecil clays and clay loams, leached and 
eroded soils, soils hungry before crops begin 
to starve them, did not interest him. He 
liked the humus of the Dismal Swamp, but 
he had no intention of raising sea-going 
pigs. He hesitated when he saw the hum- 
mock land of Florida, but decided that it 
would not do. In Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi he discovered in the buckshot land the 
richest soil in the world, and the fat black 
soil of the reclaimed bottoms in Arkansas 
and southeastern Missouri urged him po- 
tently to stay, but when he considered the 
annual rainfall of five to seven feet and 
what this weather would mean to the family, 
he regretfully shook his head. He knew 
the Middle West; it had cradled him, but 
it did not measure up to his ideal of the 
commercial pig paradise. So he packed up 
and came West. 

Armed with the same tools he started out 
once more to search for the porcine Grail. 
In California the Great Valley appealed to 
him. His buggy covered two thousand 


miles in a year. Four hundred miles from 
north to south on one side, the same distance 
back on the other side, over wide zigzags 
back and forth from east to west, from the 
Sierra Nevada to the Coast Range, traveled 
the Chicago man. He dug thousands of 
five-foot holes with the auger, took samples 
at every foot, analyzed and investigated 
almost every section of land in the Great 
Valley. When he was through he bought 
five hundred acres. He had found the ideal 
condition for the production of a maximum 
of pork at the minimum cost. 

And he demonstrated that his judgment 
was right. From his model pig plant he 
marketed twenty-five thousand hogs the 
first three years. Furthermore, he reasoned 
that other people would not be slow to 
recognize ideal conditions. So he bought 
pieces of land in the Great Valley—after 
most careful, painstaking personal investi- 
gations—and waited. The recollection of 
every purchase brings a golden smile to his 
lips. 

Not far from the pig paradise is a forty- 
acre orchard of Tuscany cling peaches 
whose gross revenue has exceeded $10,000 
per annum for the last nine years. Across 
the valley, on the foothills, lies a lemon 
orchard comprising a thousand acres in one 
block. Rice planters, olive, hop and orange 
growers can almost hear the squeal of the 
pigs. The man who ran the biggest grocery 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis runs a big 
ranch close to the piggery. Farther south 
in the four-hundred-mile valley a single 
firm harvested 400,000 bushels of barley 
last summer. All of the American raisins 
come out of this valley; it furnishes the bulk 
of the figs, olives, almonds, asparagus, table 
grapes, sweet wines, insect powder, gold 
dust, petroleum, pomegranates, nectarines, 
winter celery and Big Trees produced in the 
United States, yet the casual observer who 
traverses it from north to south will see few 
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of these things. The valley is so big that, 
despite the ideal combination of soil, water 
and sunshine, the fully developed spots are 
few and far between. 

It’s a whale of a valley! 


GROWING ORANGES IN NEW YORK’S 
LATITUDE 


This long central valley, walled in by the 
Coast Range in the west, by the Sierra 
Nevada in the east, completely enclosed in 
mountain ramparts except where the Golden 
Gate cuts a narrow gap through the Coast 
Range, is the economic backbone of Cali- 
fornia. It is to the Golden State what the 
Mississippi valley is to the Middle West 
and the South. Within its 400-mile length 
it produces, commercially, everything that 
is grown in the Mississippi valley from Lake 
Pokegama in Minnesota to the Gulf Coast; 
in addition it produces a lot of things that 
are not grown anywhere in the Middle 
West or South. But it is not the Egypt of 
America, nor is the city of Los Angeles any- 
where within or near its limits. 

The eastern rampart of the Great Valley, 
the Sierra Nevada, rises to a height of 14,000 
feet; the western wall rarely exceeds a mile 
in height. The floor of the valley, compris- 
ing eleven million acres, is practically level. 
From sea-level to the highest point of the 
floor proper there is a rise of only a few hun- 
dred feet. And this uniformity of altitude 
accounts for the uniformity of the climate 
in the Great Valley. 

Its northern end is touched by the same 
parallel that passes the suburbs of Hoboken 
on the Atlantic Coast; its southern tip lies 
in the latitude of Cape Hatteras, North 
Carolina. And oranges are grown—com- 
mercially, not under glass—at either end. 
So far as the range of temperature is con- 
cerned, the usual distinction between north 
and south has no meaning in this 400-mile 
stretch; the summer and winter tempera- 
tures at either end are interchangeable. 
They range from a maximum of 110 degrees 
in midsummer to a minimum of 20 degrees 
in midwinter. But this minimum tempera- 
ture occurs only at intervals of several 
years, lasts for a few hours just before sun- 
rise and scarcely ever climbs into the warm 
belt along the foothills where the citrus 
fruits grow. It never snows, and winter is 
the growing season for the vast fields of grain. 

No rain to speak of falls in any part of 
the valley between April and October. 








Sunset Magazine 


The summer days are hot, sunny and dry; 
by the same token the summer nights, ex- 
cept in isolated instances, are cool and com- 
fortable everywhere in the valley. The 
greatest climatic variation occurs in the dis- 
tribution of the rainfall. In the northern 
third the precipitation between October 
and April averages from twenty to twenty- 
five inches; in the central portion the aver- 
age drops to eighteen inches and less; in the 
southern third the rainfall does not often 
exceed twelve inches. But the entire valley 
has cloudless, sunny skies throughout the 
long summer. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE GREAT VALLEY 


Frank Norris immortalized the grain 
fields of the Great Valley, in the days when 
the plowman turned a single furrow bet ween 
dawn and noon, when the turning of the 
second furrow back to the starting point 
kept him going from noon till dusk. Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain wrote of the 
scented, hot foothills, of the golden streams 
seeking their way into the valley, of the 
glorious days when the turn of a card might 
lose and the blow of a pick make a fortune 
on the Yuba and the Calaveras, when life 
was jammed with color and romance and 
the devil took more than the hindmost. 
John Muir came from Scotland, Stewart 
Edward White from Michigan, Joaquin 
Miller from Oregon to sing the praises of 
the Great Valley’s eastern wall, the Sierra 
Nevada. The greatest, most prolific gold 
fields, the most productive oil fields, the 
highest waterfalls, the sheerest, tallest rock 
walls, the biggest, oldest trees in all the 
world are in this valley or on its gigantic 
rim; America’s greatest writers made its 
wealth of romance the property of the world, 
yet for decades the valley itself was almost 
forgotten by the outside world. Slowly, 
steadily Los Angeles and its environs 
shouldered their way into the spotlight, 
monopolized the calcium rays of incessant 
publicity until the sleepy dolce far niente 
end of the Golden State, the Spanish coun- 
try untouched by the gold fever and the 
wheat craze, loomed up as the California, 
until the value and desirability of most 
everything Californian was measured, in 
the East at least, by its distance from Los 
Angeles. The Great Valley was completely 
eclipsed. 

Irrigation did it. The ditch turned the 
spotlight from the golden center to the 
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County seats in the Great. Valley of California: 1. Yreka. 2. Redding. 3. Red Bluff. 4, Willows. 5. Oroville. 
6. Colusa. 7. Yuba City. 8. Marysville. 9. Woodland. 10. Sacramento. 11. Fairfield. 12 Stockton. 
13. Modesto. 14. Merced. 15. Madera. 16. Fresno. 17. Hanford. 18. Visalia. 19. Bakersfield. 
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RELIEF MAP OF CALIFORNIA WITH SKETCH OF ATLANTIC COAST SHOWING CORRESPONDING 
LATITUDES 
lhe Great Interior Valley, stretching 400 miles from north to south and with a climate interchangeable at either end, is 
the economic backbone of California. The map clearly shows the mountain walls of the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Range, broken only at the Golden Gate. The valley contains an agricultural area equal to the entire cultivated area of 
] ichigan, and oranges are grown commercially both at its extreme northern end in the latitude of New York and in its 
southern tip. In sight of Mt. Shasta as well as around Bakersfield, lemons blossom and riven in the open air. Gold, the 
Big Trees, the Y osemite, the volcano of Mt. Lassen, are to be found on the Great Valley’srim. Its southern end produces it 
“0 per cent of the world’s petroleum output; its mountain streams feed the longest power transmission lines in the worid if 
and the infinite variety of its soil products will support five million people when the Great Valley’s irrigation resources are 
fully developed. 
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The dakes and earls of California had land-holdings of truly regal size from one end of the Great Valley to 


the other. 


An individual holding of 90,000 acres was within sight of the state capitol. Not 


even Old England provided finer examples of baronial landlords 


Spanish south, transformed the dry long- 
horn country around Los Angeles into a 
bower decorated with roses, bungalows, 
orange blossoms and ‘For Sale’’ signs. 


The ditch made of climate a commodity, 
turned beauty into an asset and changed 
the tourist into an adopted native son. 
While this process was going on to the 
south, the gigantic sixteen-mule gang-plow 
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and the combined harvester continued to 
be the salient features of the landscape in 
the Great Valley. True, around Fresno the 
acreage of raisin grapes and peach orchards 
spread in all directions, irrigation ditches 
crawled across the valley floor from every 
mountain stream in the valley’s southern 
half, but as a whole irrigation was merely 
an adjunct to bonanza farming. Except in 
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While irrigation was transforming the dry long-horn country around Los Angeles into a bower decorated 
with roses, bungalows and orange blossoms, the combined harvester with its thirty-two head of horses 
288 continued to be a salient feature of the landscape in the Great Valley to the north 





There is room for 175,000 just like this one in California’s enormous basin. The era of small irrigated farms, 
just beginning upon these eleven million acres, will bring about a larger population in 
the Great Valley than is now to be found in tne whole of California 


isolated instances the big land-owners, the 
wheat barons and cattle kings, controlled 
the major part of the water in the streams, 
used it to flood their pastures, meadows and 


grain fields and refused to part either with 
land or water. 
THE DUKES AND EARLS OF CALIFORNIA 
And land holdings from one end of the 
Great Valley to the other were of truly 


regal size. The Tevis-Haggin interests con- 
trolled 330,000 acres in one county, another 
90,000 acres within sight of the state’s 
capitol. General Beale held more than 
300,000 acres; the Glenn family farmed a 
wheat ranch of 40,000 acres; Henry Miller, 
the German butcher who landed in San 
Francisco sixty years ago with three dollars 
in his pocket, still owns a million acres in 


Goid and glamour marked the first period, wheat and extensive farming were the earmarks of the second. 


The third will see the Great Valley come into its own. 


It will produce every vegetable known 


to science and the cook, every fruit except the strictly tropical varieties 28y 














The region is beginning to fulfil its destiny. 


The vanguard of its prophesied rural population of 1,250,000 


listens to lectures on better farming upon lands once impoverished by continuous 
grain crops, now farmed intensively under irrigation 


the Great Valley. The Chowchilla ranch 
comprised almost go,ooo acres; holdings of 
10,000 and 20,000 acres there were by the 
score. One hundred persons in 1892 owned 
1,600,000 acres in the valley’s northern 
third. Not even Old England provided a 
finer example of baronial and ducal land- 
lords than the Great Valley of California. 

They were a grandiose race, these de- 
scendants of the fighting Argonauts who 
farmed by the section instead of by the 
acre. They laughed when the newcomers 
under the Fresno ditches early in the eight- 
ies planted grape cuttings and signified their 
intention to make a living on forty or 
eighty acres. The old-timers preferred to 
gamble with the elements, to plow and seed 
five sections after the first rains, lose the 
stake if the winter was dry or clean up an 
easy fortune if the pregnant clouds came 
early and staid late. 

But they could not defy the laws of nature 
and the increasing pressure of population 
for ever and a day. Continuous crops of 
grain impoverished the soil. Where it had 
yielded forty and fifty bushels of wheat to 
the acre in its virgin state, it dropped to ten 
and twelve. With the diminishing returns 
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came higher land values based on the earning 
power of irrigated soil; labor costs went up; 
taxes increased like the rumor of a run on 
the bank. Seeing the handwriting on the 
wall, big landholders from one end of the 
Great Valley to the other began to sell out 
six or eight years ago. The end of the sec- 
ond period was at hand; the third one is 
just beginning. 

Gold and glamour marked the first 
period; wheat and extensive farming were 
the earmarks of the second. The third one 
will see the Great Valley come into its own. 
It is beginning to fulfil its destiny. And 
this destiny is that it shall, upon its eleven 
million acres divided into small irrigated 
farms, support a larger population than is 
now to be found in the whole of California, 
city dwellers, tourists and exposition visit- 
ors included. When that time comes the 
Great Valley alone will have at least three 
million inhabitants and ten million souls 
will be foregathered in the Golden State. 


A PROPHECY FORTIFIED BY FACTS 


Since people became sophisticated, the 
prophesying business is not the comfortable 
profession it used to be. The soothsayer 
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This is not an Iowa scene. 


It is a dairy in the Great Valley of California and the corn with which the 


silo is being filled was the second crop on the same piece of land in the same 


season. 


nowadays is compelled to fortify his asser- 
tions with facts and figures. Here they are: 

According to a survey made in 1912 by 
the Department of Agriculture in codpera- 
tion with the Conservation Commission of 
California the northern portion of the 


Great Valley, comprising the drainage 
basin of the Sacramento river, has a total 
of 3,450,000 agricultural acres. The San 
Joaquin valley, in the southern part of the 
long depression, has 7,575,000 acres of 
agricultural land. The total for the Great 
Valley exceeds 11,000,000 acres, not count- 
ing 790,000 arable acres in the foothills and 
mountain valleys. Of this area, as large as 
the total cultivated acreage in the state of 
Michigan, 1,850,000 acres were irrigated in 
1912, the Sacramento valley’s part of the 
irrigated land comprising only 125,000 
acres. After a thorough analysis of all 
available data the investigators estimated 
that ultimately at least 6,500,000 acres 
would be irrigated in the Great Valley. 

All of this land has a growing season, 
under irrigation, of nine to ten months. 
It will produce a crop of fall-sown grain that 
can be harvested late in May, and the same 
land the same year will produce a second 


In favorable years potatoes tollow the corn 


crop of corn for silage, followed not infre- 
quently by a crop of potatoes in favorable 
years. In alfalfa it will produce from five 
to seven cuttings, each cutting averaging a 
ton to the acre. It will produce every vege- 
table known to science and the cook; it pro- 
duces every fruit except the strictly tropical 
varieties. It is a country of the vine and 
the fig tree where milk and honey literally 
flow, provided the cows and the _ bees 
plus hard labor are supplied. Forty acres 
will keep a family extremely busy and in 
comfort. Under present wasteful standards 
forty-acre farms can be provided for 175,000 
families or a total rural population of 
1,250,000. Since each person on the farm 
supports more than one person in the city, 
a total population, both rural and urban, 
of three million souls is a certain prospect. 
Other prophets, basing their reading of the 
valley’s palm on conditions in the highly 
developed southern part of the state, have 
used twenty acres as the unit and arrived 
at a possible total of five to six millions. 

In southern California outside of Los 
Angeles the population in the orange belt 
has a density of one per irrigated acre. 
Apparently those enthusiasts who have 
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Electric power, generated at ‘the ends of flumes in the mountains, is cheap and abundant in the Great 
Valley and the rapid progress being made in mechanical and electrical engineering is 
an important factor in the immediate growth of the irrigated area 


cast the Great Valley’s horoscope have 
not overshot the mark. 


PROBLEMS OF WET FINANCING 


But the task of making the Great Valley 
of California support as dense a rural popu- 
lation as that on the plains of the Po in 
northern Italy cannot be accomplished in a 
day. Density of population is predicated 
upon the spread of the irrigated area, and 
the installation of irrigation works is be- 
coming more and more costly. Wherever 
water could be easily and cheaply diverted 
out of the mountain streams, the job was 
done long ago. For future expansion of the 
irrigated area the investment of capital to 
the amount of at least three hundred million 
dollars will be required. Though there is 
enough water flowing from the mountains 
into the Great Valley to cover every arable 
acre three feet deep, a great part of this 
water goes to the sea in roaring floods and 
must be held back in the mountains behind 
expensive dams for the dry summer’s use. 
Canals as wide and almost as long as the 
rivers themselves must be built, laterals 
and distributing works constructed. Ex- 
cept where stored irrigation water is the by- 
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product in the development of hydro- 
electric power, private capital will not at- 
tempt these large storage and diversion 
projects. The profit is neither sufficiently 
large nor certain enough to induce private 
enterprise to assume the risk. The pro- 
moters of more than one big irrigation proj- 
ect in the valley will fervently agree with 
this statement. 

But it can be done without the aid of 
private capital. The Modesto-Turlock, the 
South San Joaquin-Oakdale irrigation dis- 
tricts blazed the trail. These irrigation 
districts raised the capital for the construc- 
tion of the works by bond issues secured 
by all the land and water in the territory. 
To meet the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion, to pay interest and sinking fund 
charges on the bond issues, these districts do 
not depend upon the sale of water or water- 
rights. They levy a tax against every acre 
in the district, whether the owner uses the 
water or not, thus preventing watchful 
waiting on the part of the land-hog who 
wants to profit by his neighbors’ enterprise 
without improving his own land. 

The district plan alone, though, does not 
solve the problem of financing the largest of 
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As a result of the reduction in operating costs, because of cheap power, the area irrigated from wells has 
now reached more than a quarter of a million acres and it can be trebled before the 
limit of the underground water resources is reached 


the necessary irrigation projects.  Ill-con- 
sidered district enterprises failed by the 
dozen twenty-five years ago, and the mem- 
ory of this old-time fiasco still mitigates 
against the sale of the district bonds. 
Though the status of the bonds issued by 
the old, well-managed districts is improving, 
the capital they need still costs them too 
much and flows to them in too small a 
volume. If the full scope of the Great 
Valley’s irrigation possibilities is to be 
realized, the state must take part in the 
work. It must, after full investigation and 
mature judgment, step behind the bonds, 
guarantee both interest and principal, thus 
assuring the districts of ample capital at a 
low rate of interest. 

In return, of course, the state must be 
given the right to supervise the expenditure 
of the money. It must be given even greater 
prerogatives. It must be given the privilege 
to determine the maximum amount of land 
to be held by any one individual or corpora- 
tion in state-assisted irrigation districts, and 
the state must fix the price at which the 
excess land shall be sold by the individual 
owner. It will take many years to induce 
land-owners to accept these conditions and 


deny themselves a part of their speculative 
profits, but eventually these basic principles 
of large-scale reclamation methods will be 
accepted. 


THE PUMP AND CHEAP POWER 


In the meantime, though, the growth of 
the irrigated area will not cease. There is 
still abundant opportunity, especially in 
the northern or Sacramento part of the 
Great Valley, for the comparatively inex- 
pensive diversion of water by private 
capital. An even more important factor in 
the immediate growth of the irrigated area 
is the rapid progress made in mechanical 
and electric engineering. The modern 
pump has made remarkable gains in effi- 
ciency during the last six or eight years. 
Both the prime movers, the internal-com- 
bustion engine and the electric motor, have 
kept pace with the pump. Electric power 
generated in the adjacent mountains is 
cheap and abundant in the Great Valley; 
distillate and gasoline, pumped out of the 
Great Valley’s soil, are nowhere cheaper. 
Water today can be lifted fifty feet for the 
same amount of money required for a thirty- 
foot lift eight or ten years ago. As a result 
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Where once the plowman turned a single furrow between dawn and noon and paralleled it between 
noon and dusk, this grammar school stands in a town of 5000 people 


of this reduction in operating costs the area 
irrigated from wells has now reached more 
than a quarter million acres in the Great Val- 
ley, and it can be trebled before the limit of 
the underground water resources is reached. 

As I write there lies before me the letter 
of an Illinois tenant farmer who had a short 
experience in the Great Valley and who 
wants to come back, even though a dozen 
men from the adjacent city made payments 
for land in a vast irrigation project of the 
valley, came out, tried farming for a while 
and went home again, sorely disappointed. 
All of which raises this important question: 
Does farming on land costing $200 an acre 
really pay? 


Water sufficient to cover the Great Valley three feet deep goes roaring to the sea. 
dams; canals must be constructed. This can be done without the aid of private capital 
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This question is best answered by the 
experience of a company which was in the 
land-selling business. 

This concern produced grain on a large 
tract of land for many years. When the 
yield diminished and the value of irrigated 
land increased, the concern put in diversion 
works and canals and started to sell land in 
small tracts, relying for its income upon the 
sale profits. But something was wrong. 
As everywhere in the West selling costs 
grew, land sales diminished. So the com- 
pany, having the land and the water, had 
the brilliant idea to put the two together, 
sprinkle the mixture with alfalfa seed and 
see what would happen. 


t must be held back in 














The Great Valley: 


This company now has three thousand 
acres in alfalfa and is planning to increase 
the acreage to ten thousand. Instead of 
selling it has bought additional land upon 
which to pasture cattle. Every ton of its 
alfalfa hay is transmuted into beef. 

The result? 


LAND TOO PROFITABLE TO SELL 


The company has ceased selling its land. 
it cannot afford to part with it at current 
prices because it is making liberal interest 
on twice the selling price. 





The southern end of the Great Valley produces 25% of the world’s petroleum output. 
The internal combustion engine and the electric motor have kept pace with the 


are nowhere cheaper. 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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beginning to improve their holdings, both 
to obtain a revenue out of operation and to 
be able to sell the settler a productive farm 
instead of raw land. Radical changes are 
taking place everywhere in the Great Valley; 
the lessons of the boom years have been 
taken to heart. Gradually owners are 
realizing that the Great Valley’s greatest 
opportunity lies in the astounding variety of 
its products. The craze to get rich quick 
and painlessly out of a single product, be it 
raisins, oranges, olives, figs or potatoes, is 
slowly passing. It is dawning upon land- 
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Distillate and gasoline 


developing efficiency of the pump. Lifting water is 40°) cheaper than a decade ago 


This company succeeded in farming be- 
cause it had ample capital with which to 


develop and stock its holdings. Hundreds 
of settlers have failed because they lacked 
sufficient capital—and experience—properly 
to develop and stock the raw land sold them. 
Though there is alkali and hardpan and 
adobe land in the Great Valley, the greater 
proportion of failures was not due to inferior 
soil. Inexperience, lack of knowledge and 
insufficient capital blasted far more hopes 
than did outright fraud. 

Land companies are beginning to realize 
this basic error in colonization. They are 





owners and land buyers that a region which 
produces a maximum of fodder at a mini- 
mum of cost per acre is preéminently des- 
tined to be a livestock and dairy country 
par excellence. Though the fruit and nut 
acreage in the proven districts is growing 
continuously, the basis of lasting agricul- 
tural prosperity, the livestock industry in 
all its branches, is growing even faster, the 
number of pure-bred dairy and beef herds, 
of swine, horses and sheep is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The Great Valley of California is not a 
place for invalids, shirkers and dreamers. 




































A region which produces 
more fodder ata smaller cost 
per acre is preéminently 
destined to rest upon the 
livestock industry, the basis 
of lasting agricultural pros- 
perity 


Its greatest advantage lies 
in these two facts: it enables 
the farmer, on account of its long 
growing season, to work more hours per 
annum under more satisfactory conditions 
than in the Corn Belt, and it gives him a 
chance to specialize in an endless variety of 
soil products. There is no automatic, self- 
acting virtue in soil, irrigation water or 
climate. In the Great Valley as elsewhere 
the reward depends largely upon the amount 
and the quality of human effort. But the 
same amount of effort will produce better 
results under more favorable conditions in 
the Great Valley than elsewhere. 

Yes, alkali, hardpan, stiff adobe are 


This is rice. 
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It is growing in the Great Valley of California, on soil hitherto considered waste land. 
16,000 acres of this once worthless land yielded large profits last year. 
There will be 25,000 acres of rice fields this year 


Tilly Alcartra, a product of 
the Great Valley and cham- 
pion dairy cow of the world 
in her own right, with a 
record of exactly 30,452.6 


pounds of milk in one 
year 
among the drawbacks. But 


even they are beginning to 
lose their terror. The strong alkali 
land, the fertile adobe, the shallow hard- 
pan soil are beginning to be flooded, to 
produce rice. Sixteen thousand acres of 
this class of land, once considered waste, 
were in rice last year; twenty-five thousand 
acres will produce the cereal at a heavy 
profit this year. Even the waste places, 
despised yesterday, have come into their 
own. 

The prophet who had a vision of six mil- 
lion people dwelling contentedly in the 
Great Valley may have been a true seventh 
son, after all. 
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Ferries from the opposite shores of the great Bay will land their passengers at the water-gates 
of the Exposition 


THE EXPOSITION THATIS READY 


Attention! You who give easy ear to the voice of rumor—you who have got 
the idea, you know not just where, that the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, now about to open, is not the World’s Fair it was expected to be—at 
least give equal ear to the voice of official facts. Here they are: 

The original plan of the Exposition buildings, including the Auditorium at 
the Civic Center, has been carried to completion; 19 foreign nations are com- 
pleting buildings; 38 state and territorial buildings, out of a total representation 
of 43 states and territories, have been completed. The grounds have been 
graded and planted and are already blossoming; 80,000 different exhibits have 
reached the grounds, among them shipments from every one of the 41 foreign 
countries exhibiting. Freight charges on exhibits originating in the United States 
alone now exceed $3,000,000. Foreign countries have contributed largely to the 
horticultural exhibit already received. Since the declaration of war in Europe, 
the number of congresses and conventions voting to meet in San Francisco has 
increased twice as rapidly as before war was declared. Over 300 are now 
scheduled. The Exposition is ready! How about you? 


The Exposition is almost on the edge of the down-town shopping and amusement section and is 
easily reached by several trolley lines, by automobile, or on foot 
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The cathedral towers of the California Counties Building rise from an old garden, re-arranged to suggest the 

“Forbidden Garden” of the fathers at the Mission of Santa Barbara. In the full glory of indirect lighting, as : 

from a marvelous moon, this tower stands as a symbol of the devotion and endeavor that have made the state 4 eaves 

what it is. This building contains the administration offices and is the host building of the Exposition. Its . native 
social activities are in charge of the Women’s Board archi) 
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This is an international exposition. Across from the Christian towers of the California building, the pointed 

eaves of a pagan pagoda rise above the crenelated walls of the Chinese compound, among lesser buildings of 

native architecture, rich with carving and silken furnishings. Nearby are the fruit blossoms, stone lanterns, 

arching bridges of the million dollar imperial Japanese garden. with picturesque Orientals thronging its 
miniature landscapes and elaborate tea pavilions 
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A curve on the race-track at the Exposition, said to be the finest track yet constructed. Two great harness 

race-meets will occur here, in June and November, participated in by most of the great names connected 

with trotting events on the world’s race-tracks. This curve is alsoa part of the four-mile course for the 
automobile races—Vanderbilt Cup and Grand Prix—in February 


The live-stock exhibit ground. Animal industry is the basis of lasting agricultural prosperity. The Expo: 

barns have stalls for more than eleven hundred head of stock, and typical herds will be kept on exhibition 
all the year. Horses from China, Persia and Arabia are among the exhibits. Five hundred hens are already 
at the grounds, busily competing for the year egg record. The live-stock prizes aggregate half a million dollars 
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The Exposition buildings are grouped to form a single architectural theme. They follow the lines of 

advanced city planning, the block form where radiating avenues prevent congestion of travel and permit 

the public to reach a destination quickly. These buildings, the result of a very definite plan on the 
part of a notable architectural commission, present a great transition in architecture 
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Beauty holds splendid court at this Exposition, not in the ethereal white purity of previous world’s fairs, but 

In a pageant of warm yet delicate coloring whose hues, imitating the sun-subdued brilliance of the orient, are 

reflected in the still surfaces of lagoons and mirror-pools and even in the salty tide drawn from the Pacific 
through the Golden Gate. Illuminated and reflected, it is all “such stuff as dreams are made of” 
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Into the 


Looking down from the Tower of Jewels upon an aviator circling above the Column of Progress. 
land-locked waters of San Francisco bay, through the Golden Gate (just out of the picture to the left), will 
Coming to meet it, down the main rivers of the State 


steam the great naval parade from the Panama Canal. 
which converge and flow together into the Bay, will come barges bearing the fairest girls of the blossoming 


interior valleys to scatter flowers upon the sea in greeting to the vessels of the national defense 
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An Exposition jeweler setting a colossal gem in place on the Tower of Jewels, 435 feet in air. It is hardly 

possible to put in words the effect of this tremendous novelty among the Exposition features. By moonlight 

the pendant jewels gleam like stars; in sunlight they flash like dew-drops; in the full radiance from the 

powerful searchlights trained upon them they defy description. Imagine as best you may your favorite cluster 
of gems magnified to a scale of 400 feet and lifted in a flood of light against the night sky 
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‘she said, “but do not come to bother 
to arrest me, and if you do that, why watch out!” 


The maid had arisen. “Do what you please.’ 


me again unless you come 
Llustrating “The Allison Pearls 





THE ALLISON PEARLS 


A LANAGAN STORY 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
Author of: Lanagan, Amateur Detective; The Jerroldson Case 





IMustrated by Arthur Cahill 











Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, ‘See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Ysobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chappie Carrol, 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls. Within an hour the stolen string is returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief’s suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that the original number 
was only 108. Lanagan knows there were 110. That night the necklace is again stolen, 
while Miss Allison is asleep, her bedroom being entered with a pass-key. Next day 
Masters disappears after writing to Miss Allison that he will not return until his name 
is cleared. She employs a detective to locate the thief, her faith firm in Masters’ integrity. 
Lanagan meanwhile is on the trail of a mysterious veiled woman who keeps a tryst with 
Winkeppner and later joins her companion Chappie Carrol, the thief of the Allison pearls. 





LANAGAN AND THE LAW 


ONSTANCE Allison was “Allison’s 
C daughter.” Allison had been taught 

to appreciate that exhibition of him- 
self in his daughter on many occasions. 
Inheriting independent wealth from her 
mother and independent will from her 
father, she had regulated her life with her 
formal entree into society about as she 
wished. She believed the police were work- 
ing to fasten the crime on Masters—which 


they were; and that the newspapermen were 
following the lead of the police, which they 
were: except Lanagan. But, not having 
had previous experience with that gentle- 
man, she catalogued him in a general way 
with the others of a profession that to her 
was a profession concerned at all times with 
exploiting “high society” and all of its 
personnel for the entertainment and scandal 
of the masses. 


*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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It was with some natural hesitation, 
therefore, that Allison turned skeptically 
to Lanagan when the newspaperman de- 
clared his intention of taking the case, so 
far as Miss Allison was concerned, out of 
Maggart’s hands. é 

“Hum,” was the magnate’s undertone. 
“You have got a splendid chance making 
my daughter do something she don’t want 
to-do. I gave it up years ago.” 

But he motioned Lanagan to be seated 
and sat down himself. Lanagan had dis- 
carded his manner of easy indifference. 
He was a man with that quality, given but 
to the occasional man, of intense magnet- 
ism. There was a characteristic about his 
eyes, a keen, settled look, a “staying qual- 
ity,” that gave to the natural sharp lines 
of his nose, mouth and chin an intensified 
investiture of concentration, of eagerness, 
of pertinacity. 

Freak writers may scoff at the “third 
degree” and a few twenty-five dollar a week 
literary critics trained in milk-bottle jour- 
nalism may deny the power of a domina- 
ting personality in forcing breakdowns in 
crime, but the man trained in the majors 
and minors of police work knows differently. 
Lanagan of course knew differently. It 
was not entirely the fault of his detective 
technique but rather the occurrence of other 
effects that prevented him from accom- 
plishing, with the completeness he expected, 
the dispossession of Maggart. And Lana- 
gan, standing at one end of the social sys- 
tem, rather quickened at the prospect of 
bending, by the compelling power of his 
personal domination, this beautiful girl, 
with her fine mental poise, at the system’s 
other end. 

“Miss Allison,” he demanded, abruptly, 
and with the rudeness Leslie himself might 
have exhibited, “just what was it this 
young woman said to you over the tele- 
phone that caused you to faint?” 

Miss Allison threw back her head with 
a haughty imperiousness and gave him a 
look of supreme distance. Allison was 
moved to stiffen into startled expectancy 
himself, She made no reply for a few sec- 
onds. 

“Young woman?” she asked coldly. 
“What young woman?” 

Lanagan shrugged his shoulders. “Oh— 
let us call her—Jeaunne,” he said. He was 
watching her very closely. She again was 
slow in responding. 


“I know Jeanne’s voice,” she replied as 
she arose and turned for the door to the 
inner apartment. “It was not Jeanne.” 

“One moment.” Lanagan’s voice was 
hard and imperative. “You are concerned 
in this case, Miss Allison, not for the Allison 
pearls. You are concerned solely and alone 
for Sterrett Masters. You are in love with 
him and you want him cleared. You are 
offering a great amount of money as a 
reward to have him cleared. Private de- 
tectives can clear anybody, provided the 
fee is high enough. It’s the way they work. 
Affidavits and alibis and perjuries for all 
occasions. Do you want Masters cleared 
that way?” 

There was something of the actor about 
him. Her lips, which had parted in indig- 
nation as he began to speak, closed again, 
and she contented herself with gazing upon 
him without words, her hand on the knob 


-of the door to the inner apartment. She 


turned to her father. 

“Am I to be addressed in this manner in 
your presence?” she asked. 

“Your father and I understand each 
other; he has more faith in me than you 
have,” Lanagan interjected before Allison 
could reply. 

There was a swift softening of the stub- 
born expression in her features. “It isn’t 
that,” she said. “I do not wish to appear 
discourteous or rude. But when all is 
said and done you are a newspaperman— 
a professional gossip. It is your business to 
learn things—to store away facts. You 
may not use them today, but some other 
day they come in importantly. Can you 
not understand that I would prefer to deal 
with a professional detective—and a private 
one? Because the police detectives are 
not much better than the newspapermen— 
they simply store away facts. They never 
forget things they once learn.” 

“You are giving the private detective 
fraternity a card of character I do not think 
they are entitled to—if you are to make 
newspapermen suffer by comparison,”  re- 
plied Lanagan, well satisfied that he had 
forced her to the argumentative stage. 
Before he could continue, the door upon 
which she had her hand opened. Mrs. 
Haubert appeared. 

“Jeanne has returned,” she whispered 
hurriedly, and Allison looked inquiringly at 
Lanagan. Miss Allison turned and went 
into the other room as a rap came on the 
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The Allison Pearls: 


outer door to the corridors. Allison opened 
it. Maggart stepped in. 

If he was surprised at seeing Lanagan he 
did not show it. 

“Oh, hullo, Jack,” hesaid. “Isn’tit about 
time for you to get over and write your 
story? It’s getting late.” 

“Oh, no. It’s early yet. What did you 
learn by shadowing the maid?” 

It was Maggart’s turn to mask his sur- 
prise; and he was surprised. 

“Oh,” he replied with heavy facetious- 
ness, “I’m several steps nearer that 
$25,000.” 

‘Found another pearl?” queried Lanagan 
lightly. 

“Possibly,” replied Maggart, although at 
this particular time he was only bluffing. 
“Possibly I’ve got track of one hundred and 
eight of them; all of a color and of a size.” 

‘Well, well!” laughed Lanagan. ‘Didn’t 
develop a blood-clot counting them?” 

“Oh, no. I learned my elementary arith- 
metic at primary school.” 

“About as far as you got with your school- 
ing, I reckon,” said Lanagan with a sudden 
sneer, “and about as far as you got with the 
maid. I’ve got my eye on that string of 
pearls myself.” 

“Really?” Maggart was laughing with a 
frank superiority that nettled Lanagan. 
He was clever, was Maggart; and Lanagan 
had a healthy regard for him because he had 
taken Lanagan’s measure once or twice. 
Maggart knew the value of psychological 
analysis, and he possessed a large leaven of 
imagination with a wholesome percentage 
of ability for decisive action at moments 
when action counted. 

“T would like to see the maid,” Lanagan 
said to Allison. Maggart overheard him. 
“These are Miss Allison’s apartments,” he 
said quietly. “I am working under her per- 
sonal orders in charge of this case, and I am 
not giving. way to newspapermen. If you 
want to see the maid, see her outside of 
these apartments. I cannot permit her to 
be seen just now.” 

Allison flushed. 
he said. 

Lanagan frowned and for a moment it 
appeared as though there would be one of 
those scenes for which he was famous when 
persons threatened to balk him in his in- 
vestigations. But the next moment he was 
smiling; one of those inscrutable, cynical, 
mocking smiles. 


“You are impertinent,” 
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“Very well, Maggart,” he said as he took 
up his hat. ‘TI will leave you in full and un- 
disputed possession of the Allison apart- 
ments and the maid—with all of the impor- 
tant clews that you have managed by super- 
human exertions to bottle up here. But as 
I remarked before, don’t invest any of that 
twenty-five thousand until you have your 
hands good and fast on it.” 

“You are not going?” It was Allison. 
“Tf you desire to interview the maid, I assure 
you you shall interview her.” 

“Tt isn’t of any consequence,” replied 
Lanagan. “No, I'll not bother Maggart at 
his gumshoeing.” 

He turned and left the room. Maggart 
was plainly puzzled at this sudden change 
in tactics on Lanagan’s part. Allison fol- 
lowed Lanagan to the hall. 

“T hope you will not concern yourself 
about my daughter’s attitude toward you,” 
he said anxiously. “TI have more faith in you 
than all the regular and private detectives 
put together. But she seems to have a 
general suspicion because you are a news- 
paperman.” 

“She simply represents an idea prevalent 
in her circles,” said Lanagan. ‘More so, 
though, with the women than with the men. 
It’s nothing. It suits my plans just as well. 
I usually succeed in what I undertake and it 
will not be long before Miss Allison will be 
willing to. switch her allegiance from Mag- 
gart to me.” 

As he-disappeared down the corridor to 
make his way to the telephone room of the 
hotel, Allison watched him perplexed. 

“Curious card, Lanagan,” he reflected. 
“Oddest man I’ve ever had dealings with. 
I have a feeling that he has this whole thing 
in his hands this very minute. For some 
reason best known to himself he’s stringing 
Maggart along; giving him something to 
worry about.” 

In some portions of his speculation Allison 
was within shrewd distance of the truth. 

Lanagan received from the chief operator 
a slip with the telephone numbers that had 
called the Allison apartments during the 
evening, with the hours noted. There had 
been but four calls. Two came from within 
the hotel and were of friends. Of the other 
two, one had been registered at 8 o’clock 
and came from the public telephone booth 
at Powell and Market streets. It was this 
call upon which the maid, Jeanne, had un- 
doubtedly left the hotel. The other call 
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was at 10:30 o'clock, and this call came from 
the public telephone booth at the drug 
store at Bush and Kearny streets. 

“What was the conversation at the 8 
o’clock call?” asked Lanagan. The opera- 
tor produced another slip, with a few 
scrawled words. : 

“Tt was a man’s voice,” she replied. ‘He 
said: ‘I am in difficulty. I must see you at 
once.’ She did not call him by name but she 
appeared badly worried. She replied ‘All 
right. At the same place,’ and hung up.” 

“And the 10:30 o’clock call?” The opera- 
tor hesitated a moment. 

“Tt seems a terrible thing,” she said un- 
easily, “to be eavesdropping upon Miss 
Allison.” 

“But you are acting under the instruc- 
tion of her father, the owner of this 
hotel,” said Lanagan. “And you are assist- 
ing us in ferreting out a most unusual 
crime. Please do not worry. Your un- 
easiness does you credit, but there. is no 
occasion for it.” 

The girl glanced at the slip of paper. 

“Tt was a woman’s voice,” she said. “She 
talked rapidly and I could only make a few 
notes, but she asked Miss Allison where 
Sterrett was. Miss Allison said she did not 
know and asked who it was talking. The 
woman replied: ‘One who loves him and 
would do much to free him of suspicion.’ 
‘But who are you?’ persisted Miss Allison. 
The other, it seemed to me, was talking in a 
stilted, disguised voice. She did not reply 
for a moment, and then said: ‘Some time 
you may know. I have taken a grave risk 
for him and dare not now reveal myself.’ 
Miss Allison said: ‘Did you—are you the 
woman—who returned my pearls?’ At this 
the other did not speak, again pausing for a 
moment before replying. ‘I know nothing 
about that,’ she said slowly, but I received 
the impression, and I believe Miss Allison 
did also, that it was the same woman. She 
went on: ‘It is only a woman who loves as 
I love who would sacrifice so much. He is 
mine; I must know where he is. Please, 
Miss Allison, if you know, tell me.’ Miss 
Allison was evidently becoming greatly 
agitated, from the way her voice sounded 
next. ‘He is yours?’ she asked. ‘What do 
you mean by that?’ ‘I can say no more,’ 
replied the other. ‘Some day you will 
understand just what Sterrett and I are to 
each other,’ and with that she hung up her 
phone. Miss Allison did not hang up for 
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some time. I think she must have been so 
shocked and startled she forgot to do so.” 

“Thank you,” said Lanagan. “You un- 
derstand, of course, that this must be an 
absolute secret between you and me?” 

“What will I do if Mr. Allison asks me?” 
she queried nervously. 

“He won’t ask you; he will not interfere 
with my work,” replied Lanagan. ‘The 


episode is ended; but keep your tab on the 
When do you go 


calls for the apartment. 
off duty?” 

“At midnight. It is midnight now.” 

“Can your relief be trusted?” 

“She is a new girl.” 

“Can you be back on duty at eight o’clock 
in the morning?” asked Lanagan. 

“T will make it a point to be.” 

“Then I will take a chance on tonight. 
Have your assistant take the outside tele- 
phone numbers and the times of all calls 
for the Allison apartments from now until 
you come back on duty. I do not care to 
have too many persons in this thing. When 
you come back, of course, listen at all calls 
as you did this evening.” 

In Miss Allison’s apartments Maggart 
was not having an entirely uninteresting 
session. Allison, taking his cue from Lana- 
gan, had returned to the drawing-room of 
the suite where he greeted: Maggart. 

“You must pardon my remark of a 
moment ago,” he said smoothly, “but the 
Allisons are not accustomed to hearing hired 
employees speak quite so authoritatively. 
However, possibly you are correct. We are 
all working to the same end, so whoever 
wins it is all the same to us.” 

“Lanagan is a clever bird—I ain’t denying 
that,” replied Maggart, largely. ‘But he’s 
like the other newspaper guys. He wastes 
a lot of time in imaginary theories. Now, 
I do things differently. I get a clew and I 
drive right home with the bacon. And, Mr. 
Allison, I might just as well tell you, I expect 
to have them pearls back very soon.”” Mag- 
gart was at this time again merely bluffing. 

“No? Good! But in getting them back 
do you clear Masters?” 

Maggart winked wisely. “Oh, sure; the 
boy gets out. I ain’t very clear, to tell you 
the truth, about the Masters connection. 
There are some points I ain’t entirely run 
down yet. But it looks like he’s all to the 
good.” 

“How did the pearl come in his posses- 
sion, then?” demanded Allison, concerned 
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with pumping Maggart for Lanagan’s in- 
formation more than anything else. 

“That,” retorted Maggart, with the same 
elaborate and judicial expression, “‘is one of 
the minor points I ain’t clear on myself.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied Allison with ‘some 
tracery of such faint sarcasm in his voice as 
Lanagan might have exhibited. “Were 
you shadowing the maid? Where was she?” 

But Maggart had not been insensible to 
that faint sarcasm. He drew inside his 
shell. 

“T don’t discuss my work until I get re- 
sults,” he replied, with sudden stiffness. 
“I gotta see the maid now. I'll see her here, 
I think, if you’ll give me the room.” 

Allison stepped to the inner rooms. In a 
few moments Miss Allison came out. 

“Have you located him?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Not yet, miss,” replied Maggart. ‘“He’ll 
discover himself quick enough once we get 
our fingers on the pearls. That’s the only 
way to get at it. Anything been happen- 
ing?” 

“A woman telephoned me about half-past 
ten o’clock,’”’ she said. ‘She said she was a 
friend of Mr. Masters and asked if I knew 
where he was. Of course I did not and I 
told her so.” 

“That all she said?” Maggart was not 
without a large amount of native intuition 
when dealing with women. He was a grad- 
uate and typical plain-clothes man, ignorant 
to a degree, but with a certain astuteness 
and shrewd common sense. It occurred to 
him now that the young lady was not telling 
everything that happened over the phone. 

“What kind of a friend did she say she 
was?” Miss Allison’s face suffused a deep 
red. “You can’t hold things out on me. 
That is very important,” urged Maggart. 

“She said—she was in love with him.” 

“T see. Kind of rubbing it in to you,eh? 
And what did you tell her?” 

“T asked her if she was the woman who 
sent the pearls back—the woman, you know, 
who was supposed to come out of Mr. 
Masters’ rooms. She said she was not; but 
the way she said it makes me think she 
was.” 

After the fashion of his kind, Maggart 
made a labored note or two in his memoran- 
dum book of this important circumstance. 
“What time was this?” 

“At ten-thirty o’clock.” 

“Good. I want to see the girl, Jeanne.” 


Miss Allison went within and in a moment 
Jeanne came to the room. 

“Sit down,” said Maggart briefly. “I’m 
Maggart of the Adams agency. Are you 
ready to spill out this thing now, or have 
we got to throw you in the tanks?” 

“T am not so. ver’ familiar with your 
American slang,” she replied as her hands 
clasped and unclasped in her nervousness. 
“What is it you mean—spill?”’ 

Lanagan might, with his imagination, 
have suspected that she was simply a 
woman fighting for composure and possibly 
for time. 

“T mean are you going to give me the 
facts about the necklace? We don’t want 
to send anybody to the pen. I’m in this 
case only to get back the stuff, see? I’m 
not a regular officer and it isn’t any of my 
business whether they prosecute or not. 
I’ll guarantee there won’t be any prosecu- 
tion. All I want is the string of pearls. 
Where are they? And there might even be 
a piece of change in it for you—tumble? 
Where are they? You must be operating 
with the gang. Now spill and save your- 
self.” 

“Ts it to understand,” she asked slowly, 
“that you have been watching me?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“You are a spy, then? What is it you 
Americans say, a despeecable person?” 

“Oh, cut that out. You gonna come 
through or not?” 

“T know nothing. Do what you please. 
You think it is to frighten me? Pouf! Ido 
not care for you. Do what you like—spy! 
Do what you like! But do not come to 
bother with me again unless you wish to 
arrest me—and if you do that, why, watch 
out!” 

She had arisen, this curious girl, and 
without more words turned and walked to 
the inner rooms, leaving Mr. Maggart prop- 
erly astounded. 

“Hum!” he finally managed to mutter. 
“That’s a hot one for you. I wonder, now, 
I just wonder, if I am wrong in this? I fig- 
ured that girl would be duck soup to break 
down—that she was one of them. Lanagan 
has a line; and it isn’t this line. Now, what 
the devil is he working on? He doesn’t 


seem to be bothering much about Masters. 


I wonder, now, I just wonder—” Maggart 
jumped to his feet. Whatever it was he 
wondered it was sufficiently electric to in- 
spire him to rapid action. He did not wait 
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for Miss Allison to return after Jeanne went 
to the inner rooms. He jammed his hat on 
his head and started out. ‘That would bea 
hot one!” he muttered. “And the girl 
might kick through with a good chunk of 
change even to talk to him over the phone!” 

Lanagan, strolling from the telephone 
office, caught a glimpse of Maggart hurry- 
ing through the lobbv. 

“T guess, my gum: ve friend, I’ll shadow 
you for a change,” he mused. 

So he drifted along after the hurrying 
Maggart, who went straight to the Enquirer 
office. After he had gone up in the elevator, 
Lanagan asked the elevator man, when he 
returned, which floor Maggart got off at. 
“The second,” said the operator. It was the 
editorial rooms. Somewhat puzzled, Lana- 


gan stepped to a telephone and asked for 
Sampson. But before that individual came 
on the wire the telephone girl said: 

“Oh, Mr. Lanagan. There was a gentle- 
man just in here inquiring where you lived. 


He just this 


He didn’t leave his name. 
minute went out the door.” 

“Did you tell him?” asked Lanagan.° 

“Why, yes. Wasn’t that all right?” 

“Oh, sure, it was all right,” said Lanagan 
as he switched off and made another call. 

It was some five or six minutes later that 
Maggart, perspiring and all out of breath, 
rapped loudly at room 107 of the Inverness 
Hotel but received no answer. He rapped 
again and again and still receiving no 
answer, pulled out a fat bunch of keys, con- 
taining several that were very thin and 
- fragile, and one of these delicate instru- 
ments he inserted in the lock, worked it for 
a few seconds, and the door swung open. 

He was staring into an empty room, bear- 
ing a general resemblance to the room in 
which Sterrett Masters, earlier in that same 
evening, had enjoyed his oyster loaf. There 
was nothing to indicate that the room had 
been occupied since its owner had tumbled 
out of bed that morning. Or possibly he 
may have slept past the time the chamber- 
maids worked, for the bed was but half 
made, the covering being pulled unevenly 
up to the head. 

Maggart stepped within sniffing. He 
leaned down and picked up a cigar butt, 
feeling it critically and then smelling it. 

“Well!” reflected Maggart. “Well!” 

He left the room and closed the door. 

‘““As we used to say when we were kids, 
it’s ‘warm’,”’ he mused, as he stepped to the 
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sidewalk. ‘That butt was a Partagas, and 
Jack Lanagan doesn’t smoke them that I 
know of. Also, it was about five minutes, 
or less, cold; and certainly Jack hasn’t been 
there in that time. And the obliging clerk 
tells me the room is occupied solely and 
alone by Mr. Lanagan—although the clerk, 
of course, is lying.” 

With a great show of satisfaction Mr. 
Maggart bought himself a two-bit cigar, 
evidently having had his appetite whetted 
by the worn-out stub, and puffed it thought- 
fully. 

“T guess we better keep you under watch, 
Mr. Inverness,” he remarked, as he picked up 
a cigar-stand telephone. ‘Further, seeing 
that Mr. Lanagan is so cocky, possibly I 
had better tie up with Leslie. We may 
want to rush this house and corral the 
elusive Mr. Masters before morning. He 
ought to be ripe for a sweating about now 
that would do us some good.” 

He called up his offices and ordered two 
“shadow-men” to report to him at once. 
When they arrived he gave orders regarding 
both Lanagan and Masters. Lanagan the 
men knew but not Masters, and Maggart 
had some doubt about the ability of his men 
to pick up the stock-broker even should he 
leave the Inverness. 

But his work was futile, although he 
didn’t know it. Some moments before he 
reached the room of Lanagan, Masters, 
bundled in a heavy ulster, with his bandaged 
face in strong relief, had ridden down the 
freight elevator and passed out into the 
darkness from the rear entrance of the In- 
verness; so that, while Maggart’s shadow- 
men cooled their heels as the long night 
chilled away into a foggy dawn, Masters 
was sleeping soundly in a hotel some blocks 
away whither Lanagan had led him after 
meeting him in an out-of-the-way corner 
within five minutes after he had telephoned 
to warn him to vacate with expedition his 
quarters at the Inverness. 

Lanagan was long since back about his 
business, drawn again as with a magnet of 
great interest to the Allison hotel. It was 
here some time later—nearing one in the 
morning now—that Leslie finally found him. 
Maggart had been as good as his word. 

“Jack,” said Leslie grimly, “I’ve worked 
with you a good many times. I’ve never 
found you wrong. But you’re harboring a 
fugitive from justice, and friendship ends 
with me there. Deliver him up or go to jail.” 


The next instalment of “The Allison Pearls’’ will appear in the March number, entitled 
“The Mysterious Mrs. Pernau” 
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He played recklessly, and 
dispensed his winnings 
with a careless hand 


By O'DONOVAN SHORT 


INustrated by Arthur Cahill 


N a thick cloud of yellow dust the Sonora 

stage swung recklessly down the gulch 

to Coarse Gold and drew up with a 
flourish before the door of the Ever Open 
saloon. Long William, the driver, dropped 
the whipstock into the socket, threw the 
dusty reins to a waiting hostler, and the 
limp mail pouch to the waiting postmaster, 
namely, to Jerry, the proprietor of the Ever 
Open, then made speechless descent from 
his high perch to the ground and stretched 
his cramped legs stiffly. The smile which 
twisted his lean sunburned features was not 
directed at the group standing idly by, but 
at something inside himself. 

“Come on, amigos mil’? The compre- 
hensive wave of William’s long arm left no 
one outside the invitation. “It’s the real 
juice this time, and nuthin’ else goes.”, The 
crowd shuffled noisily after him and Long 
William eyed critically the bottle which the 
barkeeper produced from a mysterious recess 
under the bar. “That’s the stuff,” he con- 
tinued with an approving nod. “I’vegot the 
biggest piece of news since Sykes’ pocket!” 
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The row of men waited expectantly, with 
considerable more interest in the forthcom- 
ing news than in the more familiar drinks, 
but none dared betray undue anxiety. 

“President ain’t dead nor nuthin’?” ven- 
tured the postmaster with natural interest 
in the government of which he was the sole 
representative in Coarse Gold. 

“Shucks, no! None of your foreign news. 
This news is local news, and seein’ you can’t 
guess in a thousand years I’ll tell you it’s 
about a girl!” 

The breathless expectancy of the crowd 
was undisturbed by the mirthless laugh of 
McCoy, the woman-hater. 

“Who’s she fer?” demanded Jerry sus- 
piciously as he wiped his lips on the sleeve 
of a once clean shirt. 

“Ah, now yer shoutin’! Who’s she fer? 
That’s the interestin’ question. That's 
another thing you can’t never guess.”’ Long 
William leaned back on his elbows and sur- 
veyed the crowd with a tantalizing grin. 

“She ain’t for Siwash Jinny’s,” continued 
Jerry, “fer I saw you comin’ in t’other way.” 


” 
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“Sure she ain’t,”’ drawled Long William. 
“She’s a lady. A real lady, I tell you.” 

“Who is she for, then?” scoffed McCoy. 
“This is the devil’s own place for a lady!” 

“Well, she’s a bride,” declared Long Wil- 
liam. “A bona fide lady and bride all in 
one—and to make you longhorns ashamed 
of yourselves you-all’s invited to a re-cep- 
tion in her honor this very night.” 

“Look a-here, son,”’ said the proprietor 
of the Ever Open, “this foolishness is gone 
ferenough. Out with it now and tell us who 
this yere lady is and all about her.” There 
was a note of anger as well as official author- 
ity in the command, but Long William was 
saved the humiliation of immediate sur- 
render by the sound of coughing in the back 
of the room. 

‘Jumpin’ snakes!”’ he snorted. “If it ain’t 
Littlejohn broodin’ over that mail agin. 
What do you mean, you ornery little reper- 
bate, settin’ back there like a hired man at a 
funeral when every other prominent citizen 
of Coarse Gold is proudly drinkin’ the 
health of yer best friend’s bonny bride— 
broodin’, too, fer no better reason than 
another losin’ deal in that letter game, 
which fails reg’lar now fer more’n two 
months to bring them sweet-smellin’ mis- 
sives which used to come every trip and 
sometimes twice at onct, like twins in a pore 
man’s family.” 

For a fleeting moment a keen observer 
would have seen in the gray eyes of Little- 
john the pained look of a boy caught with 
his hands in the forbidden cake-box, then 
with the smile on his white face, so familiar 
in Coarse Gold, he joined the crowd at the 
bar. Long William was quick to make the 
best of his ruse. 

“Ner that ain’t all ner the worst of this 
letter business,” he continued. “It’s a 
scan’lous fact, gents, that not one of them 
prior letters ever come di-rect to this camp, 
as all honest things do, but was sent to 
Frisco and was there re-sent to Coarse Gold 
by some accomplice whose name I just now 
forgets. But he has a name just the same, 
for next trip never fail back goes an answer 
ad-dressed to this feller-criminal, thereby 
causin’ the innocent and confidin’ author of 
them same sweet-smellin’ letters to believe 
the kid’s still down in the clam-belt keepin’ 
books fer a missionary instead of acquirin’ a 
big sack of sinful dust and some new lungs 
in this glorious climate, the blessin’s of 
which he thereby proves hisself onworthy.” 
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The voice of Littlejohn was happy as his 
smile. “Just to save time we'll delay the 
killing of a stage driver whose horse sense 
is all in the harness,” he said, “and I’ll admit 
that nobody on earth outside these diggings 
and one man in San Francisco knows that 
I’ve ever been in Coarse Gold. And as 
nobody cares where I’ve been, we will now 
proceed to get something that is interesting 
out of this gabbling gossip. Plain assassi- 
nation’s too good for him, but if it’s really 
true that Doctor Jim is married and has 
brought his bride to the camp we can’t 
afford to waste valuable time in hanging the 
rattleweeded inebriate who brings the news.” 
“Right you air, son, and owin’ to your 
su-perior intelligence in guessin’ it right the 
first rattle outen the box, your apology fer 
yieldin’ to them pangs of disappointment in 
regards to unarrivin’ letters is accepted.” 

Amid the shouts of approval and dis- 
belief the voice of Long William was still 
heard. 

“As bearer of these yere glad tidings and 
master of ceremonies on this occasion I 
hereby orders Mister John Demaster, prop- 
erly known as Littlejohn, to immediately 
go on trail after his one other friend in this 
camp, one Jack Monroe, with full authority 
to bring said Jack and his fiddle to the 
Doctor’s Folly at 8 p. m. by the town clock, 
at which time and place all the inhabitants 
of Coarse Gold will be present to offer their 
congratulations and participate in the fes- 
tivities due to such a sur-prisin’ and au- 
spicious event in the history of the greatest 
minin’ camp between Dutch Flat and the 
South Pole.” 

Having drowned the noisy clamor with 
this eloquent speech Long William proceeded 
to parcel out to the citizens present the 
various duties necessary to arrangement for 
the evening’s celebration. All accepted 
cheerfully, for among the few score of in- 
habitants no other citizen was so univer- 
sally beloved as Dr. James McKee, affec- 
tionately known to all as Doctor Jim. To 
have expressed disapproval of Doctor Jim 
in Coarse Gold would have been a reckless 
act indeed. 


The friendship of Doctor Jim, Jack Mon- 
roe and Littlejohn was known to all men in 
the gulch. The poker-playing majority re- 
ferred to them as three of a kind, but in 
truth it is doubtful if three men more unlike 
were ever held together in the bonds of 























For an instant Littlejohn stood with words and smile frozen on his lips. Then he stepped quickly 
forward and extended his hand to the bride 


friendship. Doctor Jim was a tall gaunt 
stoop-shouldered man of forty, whose good- 
natured and freckled face continued upward 
through a fringe of sandy hair until its un- 
thatched prominence lent an intellectual 
dignity to features otherwise childish in 
their honest simplicity. It was the face of 
a man who could be trusted in every crisis 
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except that of protecting his own interests. 
Frank and unselfish himself, he saw no guile 
in others. He not only looked after the 
physical ills of Coarse Gold and neighboring 
camps but was the counsellor and friend of 
all the unfortunate. 

Excepting Doctor Jim, Jack Monroe was 
easily the best known man in the district. 
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He was a pioneer captain of industry, a big 
man mentally and physically. The first 
miner in the gulch to abandon the placer 
diggings and follow a quartz ledge into the 
earth, from the profits of the Grizzly Giant 
he had capitalized other industries and aug- 
mented his fortune. Jack Monroe had the 
faculty of getting what he wanted. He half- 
seriously declared that he only allowed 
Jerry to be postmaster and proprietor of the 
Ever Open because he did not want to be 
bothered with the loafers who infested that 
social center. His few leisure hours were 
devoted to his violin, not because of the 
pleasure it gave to the rough men of the 
camp but because of the enjoyment he had 
in it himself. 

It is not strange that the friendship of 
Doctor Jim and Jack Monroe caused com- 
ment. Probably the opinion of Long Wil- 
liam came as near the truth as anything said 
of it. William maintained that Jack fur- 
nished the Doctor with the business sense 
he needed while Doctor Jim supplied Jack 
with a sense of relation to other men which 
he was lacking. At any rate the friendship 
lasted, and when Doctor Jim built the new 
house on the hill it was Jack Monroe who 
gave him the practical information that 
made the undertaking a success. Certainly 
from the mining camp standpoint the house 
was entitled to its name of the Doctor’s 
Folly, for it was not only unspeakably ex- 
travagant in ample rooms and broad veran- 
das but, folly of follies, it had a commodious 
bathroom supplied with hot and cold water. 
As a fitting climax to these absurdities a 
little upright piano was brought from San 
Francisco, upon which marvelous instru- 
ment Littlejohn played accompaniments to 
Jack’s violin. 

With the face of an ascetic and eyes of a 
poet, Littlejohn was a gambler—more by 
necessity than choice, but none the less a 
talented industrious gambler. He wooed the 
god of chance with persistence and success 
that would have been resented in one less 
cheerful and generous. Luck was never bad 
enough to cause a grumble. What he did 
with his winnings no one knew, but their 
accumulation was evidently the result of 
some strong motive. He had come to Coarse 
Gold about two years before, going at once 
to work with pick and shovel. Frail and 
boyish in appearance, he refused to admit 
that he could not stand the hardship and 
exposure until one day he was found lying 
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in the gulch and was carried unconscious to 
Doctor Jim’s office, where he was nursed 
through a long illness. After recovery 
Littlejohn divided his time between the 
gambling table and the service and com- 
panionship of the man who had saved his 
life. There was no interruption of the 
friendship of these men, thrown together by 
chance, until about three months before the 
opening of this story. Then Doctor Jim had 
received a letter from an old classmate 
whose pathetic appeal for his friend’s im- 
mediate presence in a far-away eastern town 
could not be denied. The letter stated that 
the writer was near to death and alone in 
the world except for one daughter. He 
needed the help of a friend who could be 
trusted. Exaggerated news of Doctor Jim’s 
gold mines had reached this friend and 
prompted the appeal to his generosity. 
Henry Hazleton had spent the remnant of a 
small estate upon the care and happiness 
of his daughter and he begged Doctor Jim 
to see that she be given protection from the 
hardships of a world of which she knew 
little. Easily susceptible to the appeal both 
of helplessness and beauty, Doctor Jim was 
not long in finding his heart as well as his 
generosity deeply moved by the sweet face 
and dependent nature of Evelyn Hazleton. 
Nor was evidence lacking that Evelyn was 
favorably impressed by the Doctor’s kind- 
ness and by the reports of his abundant 
means to satisfy her desire for a life of ease 
and refinement. When Doctor Jim avowed 
his love for Evelyn the joy of Henry Hazle- 
ton was complete. 

“Evelyn has had many admirers,” he 
said with pride, ‘but only one engagement, 
and that a schoolmate affair which she gave 
up readily when convinced that it was a 
childish fancy. She’s a beautiful girl and 
will make a wife you'll be proud of, Jim. 
I’m more grateful than I can tell you, and 
can die happy now that I know her future 
is in your hands.” The wedding took place 
at his bedside and Hazleton died the same 
day with a smile on his face. 


Lights gleamed from the windows of 
the Doctor’s Folly. From the veranda and 
the great oak in the yard they glowed in the 
varied colors of many lanterns evoked 
through the oriental magic of Ah Git, the 
Chinese cook. At the front door was an 
archway of ferns and vines brought from 
the depths of the forest. Doctor Jim stood 





































































































































































































































































































Often, too, mingling with the melody, were the notes of Monroe's violin 


with his bride in the center of the big living- 
room. A proud smile iilumined his homely 
face as the men of the camp filed in and with 
much warmth and awkwardness tendered 
congratulations and welcomed the first 
bride to Coarse Gold. Mrs. Jim, as Long 
William christened her, was a picture of 
youthful beauty that entranced eyes long 
deprived of the sight of feminine loveliness. 
A face of pink and white and childish 
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roundness, of blue eyes and red lips was set 
in a heavy frame of yellow hair. Gowned in 
pale pink brocade, with bare arms and neck, 
a cameo brooch on her bodice and a great 
buckle made of yellow gold from Doctor 
Jim’s Blue Tent mine clasping the belt 
around her slender waist, she was a charm- 
ing picture. But the smile on her face was 
oddly contradicted by a pathetic droop at 
the corners of the small mouth. 
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“Mrs. Jim’s sort o’ tired and homesick 
tonight, I reckon,”’ said Long William, ‘“‘but 
she’s the purtiest little gal in Californy just 
the same, an’ will soon be as happy as a 
little bird in its nest.” 

“As a little bird in a field full of cats,” 
growled McCoy. “She’s drawn a capital 
prize in the human lottery, and woman-like 
she’s already sick of her bargain.” 

“No danger of any woman ever takin’ a 
chance at gettin’ sick of her bargain fer’s 
you're concerned,” retorted Long William 
hotly. 

The formality of introductions over, Mrs. 
Jim was sitting at the little upright piano 
while Jack Monroe stood at her side tuning 
his violin. On Doctor Jim’s face was a 
slight cloud of anxiety. ‘“Where’s Little- 
john?” he asked. “Haven’t seen the boy 
since I got home.” 

‘““Maybe the kid’s sashayed down to the 
Ever Open to take another look at the mail, 
he’s that crazy about the letter he’s been 
lookin’ fer goin’ on three months,” was Long 
William’s irrelevant reply. 

“You-all’s crazy yourse’f about them 
letters,” interposed Jerry. “I saw the kid 
goin’ up the gulch in a big hurry little fore 
sundown. Asked him if he’s goin’ after 
another doctor, seein’ he’d lost fust place 
with the old one. ‘No, you old liar,’ he 
yelps, ‘I’m a-goin’ to skelp a postmaster.’ 
An’ that’s the last I seen of him.” 

“T’m awfully anxious to see Mr. Little- 
john,” said Mrs. Jim. “All the way to Cali- 
fornia I was hearing wonderful things about 
Jack and Littlejohn. ‘Jack’s the big man 
of the camp,’ the Doctor said, but when I 
insisted on knowing about Littlejohn and 
his real name, he only laughed. ‘His name 
in the camp is Littlejohn,’ he said, ‘but it 
ought to be King John.’ I asked him why 
and he laughed again and said, ‘Oh, he has 
regular dealings with the royal family.’ Of 
course I’m curious to see the interesting 
person.” 

“Excuse me just a moment,”’ said the 
Doctor to Mrs. Jim. ‘Jack will stay with 
you while I ask Ah Git if he has seen the 
boy.” - 

As Dr. Jim went down the hallway to the 
kitchen Littlejohn came in at a side door. 
He was carrying in his arms a great mass of 
tiger lilies, giant daisies and other floral 
treasures to be found in the depths of deep 
canyons. 

“Hello, little flower gal!’ The words of 
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Long William were heard in the chorus of 
welcome. ‘The prodigal is come home and 
is asked.to explain why he didn’t come 
sooner.” 

“T suppose I’ll have to stop right here and 
tell you all about it, seeing none of you know 
the meaning of politeness. I couldn’t trust 
any of you fellows to make a selection of 
flowers for an occasion like this, so I went 
for them myself and found the gulch so dried 
up that I had to go nearly to the summit 
before’ — 

Mrs. Jim turned from the piano and for an 
instant Littlejohn stood with words and 
smile frozen on his lips, his eyes fixed 
upon the beautiful girl before him. The 
slight pause was unnoticed, and laying the 
flowers upon a table he stepped quickly for- 
ward and extended his hand to the bride. 
Schooling in the art of mental concealment 
was not hers. Instantly the color faded 
from her face and a look of terror filled the 
big blue eyes. With a little cry she fell 
into the arms of Jack Monroe. 

It was an awful moment for the strong 
men of Coarse Gold. In their fright and 
confusion they were helpless as infants. 
Only Jack Monroe and McCoy retained 
their senses. Jack carried his lovely burden 
toacouch. With a cynical smile on his dark 
face McCoy hurried to the kitchen to sum- 
mon Doctor Jim. Littlejohn placed the 
flowers in the bowls Ah Git had arranged 
for them and disappeared so quickly that 
only the Chinaman knew he had gone to 
his room, packed his few belongings and 
carried them to the cabin in the gulch 
where Doctor Jim had nursed him. Later 
he came back, and asking after the welfare 
of the bride clasped the hand of Doctor Jini 
so long and earnestly that the Doctor forgot 
the displeasure he intended to show and read- 
ily believed the excuse offered for absence. 

“The poor little gal was plum done out,” 
said Long William as the subdued guests 
shuffled down the trail toward the yellow 
light in front of the Ever Open. ‘“There’s 
nothin’ surprisin’ about that, neither, bein’ 
she’s a woman and onused to hard knocks 
of the world, but with a capable and lovin’ 
husband like Doctor Jim to keer for her, it 
won’t be a week ’till she’ll be tinklin’ the 
music box and singin’ around the Doctor’s 
Folly like a medderlark.” 

Long William’s cheerful prediction did 
not go wrong. The glow on Mrs. Jim’s pink 
cheeks deepened, and the radiance of a new 
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interest in life beamed from her eyes. True 
there were times when the brightness of her 
face was clouded, but during many hours 
of the day and night her cheery voice was 
heard on the summer breeze. Often, too, 
mingling with the melody were the notes of 
Monroe’s violin. When the shadows of 
evening were falling across the foot-worn 
trail leading over the hill, tired miners 
paused to listen. Some smiled wistfully. 
McCoy did not smile. 

The months following the arrival of the 
Doctor’s bride in Coarse Gold were not 
lacking in events which enliven the mining 
camp during the busy season. The stage 
hold-ups, the highway robberies and gun 
episodes between prominent citizens added 
zest to everyday life while the echoes of 
momentous events convulsing the public 
mind in the distant provinces “back in the 
states” were not without interest. Subjects 
for idle talk or serious: discussion were not 
lacking and in the absence of experienced 
and more gifted womankind it may be said 
that men performed these services to society 
quite as well as their other duties. But the 
one subject nearest the heart of Coarse 
Gold was least spoken of. It was mentioned 
only in whispers, and the mutterings were. 
dark and full of sinister foreboding. The 
mind of Coarse Gold was brooding, and the 
cause was more hateful because protest 
could not be openly made. The one entirely 
happy man in the camp was Doctor Jim. 

“Coarse Gold is just another name for 
heaven,” he said, laughing in response to 
one of McCoy’s cynicisms. “All it needs 
is a few more good women and some chil- 
dren playing in the dooryards to be the 
real thing.”’ 

The only cloud in Doctor Jim’s sunny sky 
was the act of Littlejohn in abandoning his 
home in the house on the hill. “Just as he 
and Jack were both needed as company for 
the little wife,”’ he said, with more of com- 
plaint in his voice than was ever heard 
before. ‘I would have sworn on the Bible 
that Littlejohn would stand by me on any 
proposition, but now I find Jack is the only 
one I can depend on. Littlejohn’s loyal as a 
setter pup in every other way,” he con- 
tinued hastily, “but about this he’s obstinat 
as a Spanish mule.” : 

The close friends of Littlejohn noted cer- 
tain changes in his conduct at this time. A 
little more faithful in his devotion to Doctor 
Jim and a little less faithful to the gaming 


table in the Ever Open, to the men about 
the camp he was the same good-natured 
young fellow that he was the day his pale 
and smiling face was first seen in the 
gulch. 

But to all, one change was plain. He no 
longer cared to get money nor to keep what 
he did get. He played recklessly and dis- 
pensed his winnings with a careless hand. 
He was the angel of every footsore pros- 
pector and down-and-out adventurer with 
a hard-luck story. 

Springtime again faded into sun-dried 
summer. Activity in Coarse Gold was at 
low ebb and the leisure class infesting the 
Ever Open yawned between drinks. There 
had not been a shooting, a stage robbery or 
a plain hold-up for several days. Long 
William with solemn pessimism declared 
that “Somethin’ onpleasant is overdue to 
happen.” It was the next day that Little- 
john met McCoy in the gulch. ‘“Where’s 
Jack Monroe today?” he asked without a 
shade of interest in his voice. 

“He said he was going to San Francisco,” 
McCoy answered significantly. “What I 
know to be the truth is that he sold his 
mine yesterday.” 

“Haven’t heard a word of it.” There 
was only careless incredulity in Littlejohn’s 
voice. To emphasize his lack of interest he 
stopped to roll a cigarette while McCoy 
followed the trail around a bend in the 
gulch. Then he threw the unlighted cigar- 
ette in the grass and started on a keen run 
for the trail up the hill. 

For a moment Littlejohn lay breathless 
on the bench under the big oak back of the 
house on the hill. His face was pale but in 
his eyes burned a fierce determination. 
The silence was ominous. It was lunch 
time but through a kitchen window he saw 
Ah Git smoking a pipe with a long stem and 
a very small bowl. At the sound of his 
voice the Chinaman turned drowsily. 

“Where is Jack Monroe?” he asked. 

“No sabbe Jack,” Ah Git answered dully. 

“Where is Doctor Jim?” 

“Doc Jim he gone. Maybe go Mar’posa, 
maybe Squaw Valley. Maybe come to- 
mollow, maybe not.” 

“Where is Mrs. Jim?” 

“Mrs. Jim go down Lough and Leady see 
Mrs. Smif. Maybe stay two three day. 
Take clo China laundry. Indian Jack get 
em clo. Velly heavy.” 

Littlejohn went quickly into the empty 
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“Put up your hands, Jack Monroe!” 


house. The doors and windows were open 
and a gentle breeze coming through a mass 
of goldenrod filled the air with delicate 
sweetness. He peered into one room after 
another but found nothing until he came to 
the little den called the Doctor’s office. 
On the open desk was a letter addressed 
“For Doctor Jim.” He picked it up. As 
far as the writer of the letter was concerned 
there were no scruples in the way. He 
would have opened it instantly but for a 
feeling that it would be an act of treachery 
to his friend. He laid it back on the desk 
and walked to the porch, paused, turned 
quickly back and deftly opened the letter. 
He was not mistaken. It was Mrs. Jim’s 
confession. It said that she had gone never 
to return; that she had tried very hard to 
love her husband, who was the kindest and 
best man in the world. She would be far 


came Littlejohn’s brief command 


away by the time he read the letter and it 


would be useless to follow her. She hoped 
for his happiness and begged his forgiveness. 

There was no time to lose. Removing 
his waistcoat, Littlejohn cut the fastenings 
of an inner pocket and took from it a gold 
locket. This he put in the letter and re- 
placed it in the pocket. If his plans could 
be carried out DoctoreJim would never see 
the letter. His mind, always alert, traveled 
quickly now. The report that Jack had 
gone to San Francisco meant that he had 
not gone there. They would not try the 
long trip on the railroad, so the chances 
were that they had planned to take the 
stage up at The Forks at four o’clock, by 
which they could lose themselves in the 
mining camps of the Nevada desert within 
three days. Doctor Jim had gone on a long 
trip and they believed themselves safe 
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from pursuit. Mrs. Jim had left on the 
early stage to visit Mrs. Smith at Rough 
and Ready and Jack was now on his way 
to join her there. He would take her out 
riding and in less than an hour they would 
meet the stage at The Forks. Jack’s In- 
dian driver would be there to take the rig, 
It was now after twelve o’clock. The only 
hope of changing these plans was in Black 
Devil, Doctor Jim’s life-saving saddle pony, 
and the hard trail to Rough and Ready. 


Trembling and foam-covered, Black Devil 
stood at the door of the Heavenly Rest 
hotel in Rough and Ready. Littlejohn 
explained his presence and the evidence of 
desperately hard riding with the statement 
that Jack Monroe was wanted at once on 
an important matter of business. 

“Went a-ridin’ down the gulch with Mrs. 
Doctor not more’n half an hour ago,” said 
the host of the Heavenly Rest, pointing 
definitely with a frying-pan in the direction 
mentioned. “If that hoss of yourn wasn’t 
rode to death you’d come up with him in 
two or three miles. You're both lookin’ fit 
for the kyotes.”’ A little further down the 
gulch, to a hunter on a neighboring hill 
Black Devil and his rider looked like a dark 
streak moving against the gray of the can- 
yon wall. In the road behind them the 
dust rose in the hot sunlight like yellow 
smoke. Less than half a mile from The 
Forks the fresh wheel-tracks left the road 
and entered a narrow wood-covered mesa 
that broadened the gulch at its junction 
with the Nevada stage road canyon. He 
followed slowly now and carefully. Half 
the distance covered, he tied the pony in a 
clump of live oaks and went on foot. 
Within a few rods of the Nevada road were 
Jack and Mrs. Jim, their faces toward the 
road. No rig was in sight. With a whis- 
pered “Thank God I don’t have to reckon 
with the Indian,” Littlejohn crept like a 
panther toward the lsig yellow pine beneath 
which the man and woman were standing. 
Its great trunk shielded him from sight. 

“Tt’s too late to change your mind now,” 
Jack was saying sternly. “Anyway, you 
know that you can’t keep on living with a 
man when you don’t love him.” 

“T can’t go, Jack, I can’t go. It is so 
awful—so wicked—I can’t do it. I was so 
lonely, so homesick, I thought I could, 
but I can’t. You must send me back, 
Jack.” Her appeal ended in a sob. 


“But you will go! No woman can make a 
fool of me!” 

“Put up your hands, Jack Monroe!’ 
came Littlejohn’s brief command. 

Plainer than words the intent to kill 
blazed in the eyes of Jack Monroe as his 
hand dropped to his pistol, but when he 
looked into the muzzle before him and saw 
the deadly gleam of the eyes behind it, he 
slowly raised his hand and stood disarmed. 

“Your cursed gambler’s trick wins this 
time,” he began, but the words ended 
abruptly as the stage came around the bend. 

“Tt’s too late to talk, Jack Monroe,” said 
Littlejohn. “The stage is here, and you 
take it. If you speak one more word to 
this woman [’ll kill you where you stand. 
I'd kill you, anyway, only for risk of the 
truth getting to Doctor Jim.” 

When the stage and its passenger had 
gone behind the jutting canyon wall Mrs. 
Jim raised her downcast eyes and looked at 
Littlejohn, then covering her face with her 
hands sank to her knees at his feet, weeping. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me!” she cried. 
“Not for myself but for Doctor Jim, forgive 
me and save me from what I have done. 
If you will only help me to keep this from 
him I will do anything you ask,” she pleaded. 

“The Indian is coming now,” said Little- 
john in a quiet voice as he helped Mrs. Jim 
to her feet, “‘and before he comes I have a 
few words to say to you. For myself I have 
nothing to forgive. For what you have 
done to Doctor Jim, I will forgive that if 
you make an oath that never again for one 
moment of your life will you be untrue to 
him.” 

“OQ, I will promise!”’ 

“When I am gone, only one man in Coarse 
Gold will know what you have done,” 
Littlejohn added as they went toward the 
rig in which the Indian driver was waiting, 
“and as long as you are faithful to your 
vow his lips will be sealed and you need 
have no fear.” 

They rode in silence to Coarse Gold. 
Mrs. Jim went quickly to the Doctor’s office 
and the sudden blanching of her face 
startled the Chinaman who had followed 
to receive her order. 

“Who has been here today, Ah Git?” 
she asked. 

“Only Littlejohn. He ask for Dock Jim, 
but Dock no come.” 

A few minutes later Ah Git heard her 
footsteps moving about the house. She 
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A Good Loser: 


was putting in their accustomed places 
articles from the heavy bundle of “laundry” 
which Indian Jack had taken and returned. 
That task done, no sound reached him save 
the distant clatter of the Grizzly Giant’s 
primitive stamp mill and the sleepy twitter 
of birds in the arbor where Doctor Jim had 
trained roses and wistaria. 


Littlejohn stumbled in at the door of the 
Ever Open. “Get McCoy!” he gasped as 
he dropped to the floor. 

The usual line-up was at the bar and the 
ensuing confusion was the subject of many 
conflicting stories told afterward on the 
same spot. This much is known to be true, 
that Jerry was there with first relief in a 
bottle and overflowing glass and that 
Long William shouted “To hell with 
McCoy! It’s the hemorrhage agin! Run 
for Doctor Jim!’ “Get ’em_ both!” 

- yelled Jerry. 

When McCoy came, Littlejohn was lying 
on the table at which he had so often 
matched his wit$ against all who sought the 
diversion, and as the stern-faced man of 
hard words stood beside him the flickering 
eyelids slowly opened and the light of reason 
shone in the colorless face. He seemed not 


to know the presence of any one but 
McCoy. 

“T knew you’d come, Mack, I knew you’d 
come,” he whispered. His trembling fingers 
sought an inner pocket and brought from 
it an open letter from which a locket of gold 


dropped on the table. McCoy picked up 
the locket and taking the letter from the 
shaking hand bent his head close to the 
moving lips. “Take them, Mack, take 
them,” were the whispered words. ‘They 
are only for you. The locket may—may 
go with me. Destroy the letter, Mack— 
promise me you'll destroy the letter.” 
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“T promise you, Littlejohn; I promise 
you,’ McCoy said. 

‘In the presence of all, McCoy lighted the 
letter with a match supplied by Jerry and 
held it until the ashes had fallen upon the 
still form on the table. 

Long William was first to speak. “I 
gamble Littlejohn knows the letter’s de- 
stroyed,” he said huskily. 

In the locket McCoy alone saw the pic- 
ture of a girl with a round sweet face, eyes 
of baby-blue and yellow hair, and the 
words “Evelyn to John.” 


For the first time the population of Coarse 
Gold relieved its pangs of thirst in deep 
silence within the walls of the Ever Open. 
Black cloth from the lining of Jerry’s coat 
was on the door and a solemn stillness in 
the place awaiting the return of Doctor 
Jim. The beauty and perfume of ferns 
and flowers filled the room. On the bar 
stood a cigar box well filled with coins 
and gold dust that were going to pay for 
a stone to mark the gravé which had 
been made under the oaks above the 
Doctor’s Folly. - 

Doctor Jim and Mrs. Jim stood wet-eyed 
and silent beside the rudely made casket. 

“Why did he take that awful ride?” de- 
manded Doctor Jim. “He knew it meant 
death to do it. A message for Jack Monroe 
does not explain it, for Littlejohn had no 
reason to throw his life away for Jack.” 

It was McCoy who spoke. “Nobody can 
ever know why he did it, but the boy 
thought he had the best kind of reason. 
We can be sure of that.” 

“Littlejohn was a square sport,” declared 
Long William. 

“He was a game ’un, too,” said Jerry. 

“He was a good loser,” said McCoy. 
“The best loser this camp will ever know.” 
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The Birdman and 


RIMARILY Kellogg is a birdman who 
Pp does not fly. He sings the songs of 

the feathered folk, not in awkward 
imitation but with a verisimilitude that is 
as startling to his feathered as to his human 
listeners. In the mating season he will 
stand at the edge of the wood and warble 
the mating song until all the males of the 
species come fluttering about his head in 
bewilderment. Then he must beware. If 
he gives a call that suggests that he is 
holding a female in captivity sharp beaks 
are likely to come whizzing at his eyes. 

“We had gone for days into the primi- 
tive jungle of the Cockpit country of 
Jamaica,” John Burroughs once said of 
him, “when Kellogg set up a curious mixed 
chatter. Presently an answer came back 
from here and there as some denizen caught 
a familiar note. Gorgeously plumed birds, 
many of species such as Kellogg never 
could have seen, appeared on branches 
close at hand and raised a chorus that was 
at once ludicrous and amazing.”’ 

Many persons have offered Kellogg large 
sums to teach them to sing as birds. He 
has never had a pupil. Bird singing is not 
an art; it is a gift. It is something to 
which one must be born. At six months 
of age Charles Kellogg lifted his head from 
the cradle of poppies in which his mother 
had placed him and uttered his first serics 
of sounds that was not a cry. It was what 
is known as the fourth song of the lark. 
By and by surgeons came from far to the 
cabin near Spanish Ranch in the Cali- 
fornia mountains to hold a spatula on the 
infant tongue and look down into the little 
throat. In the throat of the child were 
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the Water Witch 


the identical rings that give the yellow 
breasted lark his tones. 

“Were you in these surroundings before 
the little one came?” the surgeons asked 
the mother. 

“Yes, I remained here in the mountains,” 
she replied. ‘My beloved birds gave me 
all the extra companionship I required.” 

“Except for his rings,’ the surgeons 
said, “your boy is just like other boys.” 

Which is just another proof that eminent 
surgeons are often mistaken. Kellogg had 
the wholeness and wholesomeness of other 
mountain-bred lads, but he _ possessed 
through his gift an open sesame to the 


woods life such as other boys could not 


achieve. In entering a country one has a 
vast advantage if one speaks its tongue. 
Yet Kellogg’s acquaintance was not lim- 
ited to the birds. He established harmo- 
nious relations with the snakes. Skunks 
never offered to profane his person. He 
made photographic studies of bears. In 
after years he was to settle a controversy 
with the president of a Boston moose-hunt- 
ing club by taking him to live for two weeks 
in a tree in the Canadian wilds. They were 
able to observe two hundred moose at close 
range. The observations they recorded 
on motion film. When the president got 
home he resigned from the hunting club. 
A committee of protest reached his house 
just in time to catch him giving away his 
gun. 

“It was because he had come to under- 
stand,” Kellogg explains. ‘‘Understand- 
ing makes all the difference in the world. 
When you understand the rattlesnake he 
will not strike you. When fear is absent 
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Charles Kellogg, Who makes bird-songs 
where no birds are and water- 
springs in a thirsty land 

















you will find that he has no fetid odor, that 


he smells like sweet apples. Fear is what 
spoils the woods, just as it spoils all life 
that it touches. Man carried fear to the 
creatures. Now he knows little of their 
life. Anything in fur or feathers can utter 
the common note of alarm. As you plunge 
through the forest the warning precedes 
you by two miles. The cautious woodfolk 


go into patient retreat. The foolhardy 
and the stupid are all you ever see. If 
you don’t believe this, stay up a tree for a 
week and see what goes on beneath you.” 

Many times Kellogg has shown that one 
in tune with the forest needs no blazed 
trail. One night in the “big woods” of 
northern Maine a lumberman staggered 
into his camp. The man was lost; also he 
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Where the water-witch showed no trace of moisture, he marked the sun-baked adobe 
hillside into parallel benches and dynamited a trench along the upper side of each, 
completing the system according to the directions discovered one day in an old book, 


now out of print: “The New Agriculture,” 


was desperate. For thirteen hours he had 
been struggling frenziedly to reach some 
familiar object that might point the way 
home. His wife and children back at the 
lumber camp would be distracted by his 
absence, he said.. Would not Kellogg, in 
the name of humanity, take him home by 
the road? Kellogg knew the lumber camp. 
It was thirty miles away by the road. It 
was only ten miles away through the for- 
est. When the man had eaten Kellogg said, 
“Now [ll take you home—through the 
woods.”” The lumberman was afraid. He 
begged to be taken by the road. Kellogg 
had not an extra day to waste. Finally 
the millman followed timidly into the 
woods. He declared his guide was headed 
in the wrong direction. During the night 
they had many altercations. At daylight 
Kellogg showed the terror-stricken man the 
smoke from the lumber camp. The man 
fell on his knees. ‘For God’s sake, go 
back!” he pleaded. “Let me go in alone; 
you don’t know what it means to me!” 


- Kellogg laughed 
and turned back 
into the forest. 
He gathered his 
breakfast from 
the berry bushes 
as he went along. 
Afterward he 
found out the 
truth. The lum- 
berman had no 
children. He was 
unmarried. He 
was the foreman 
of the logging 
crew. If his men 
learned that he 
had _ been lost 
while cruising in 
the woods they 
would run him 
out of camp. 
They had a vigor- 
ous method of 
expelling a man. 
Sometimes _ their 
method was fatal. 

Kellogg attend- 
ed public school 
as other boys did. 
Finally he was 
sent to college, 
but he could not 

be molded in conventional forms. He 
gave more hours to. gratifying his 
passion for the woods than he did to the 
classics. Never an eater of flesh, he 
learned the finer epicurean treasures hid- 
den under leaves or mold. He could live 
comfortably where another man must 
starve. Often he slept warmly where 
another man must have frozen because 
no loss of the match box or sudden up- 
setting of his canoe could rob him of his 
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“fire. The secret he had learned of kindling 


a spark whenever he needed one carried 
him to one of the proud moments of his 
life—at least, it would have been the big 
moment for anybody who had among his 
artificial plunder a well-developed sense of 
pride. 

Kellogg was hunting birds’ nests in Nova 
Scotia. He wanted to watch the rare 
something-or-other do its hatching. While 
following a dim trail he came face to face 
with an Ojibway pussy-footing along as 
though on a journey. They greeted each 
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other and talked 
in the monosylla- 
bles both under- 
stood. The In- 
dian was going 
to the settlement. 
He had come 
thirty miles. It 
was not that far 
through the is- 
land, Kellogg pro- 
tested. The Ojib- 
way explained 
that he had criss- 
crossed with the 
streams. 

“Why go set- 
tlement?” 

“For matches 
—fire all out,” 
the Indian re- 
plied. 

“Why no make 
your fire?” 

“No can make. 
Old men make 
fire. Old men all 
dead.” 

“T teach you,” 
promised the 
white man. He 
found a fallen fir. 
From soft wood agente hag 
he cut a block for his “hearth.” A knot 
formed the hand piece. From the hardest 
wood of all he whittled his drill. He cut 
a bow from a supple branch and strung it 
with the buckskin lace from his moccasin. 
He caught the drill in a loop of the bow- 
string, supported the drill upon the hearth 
with the hand piece and by sawing indus- 
triously like a man playing a bull fiddle he 
set the drill to making revolutions that could 
not be counted. The hearth began to 
smoke. After a time the fire-maker stopped 
drilling. Apparently there was no _ fire, 
but only heat. Cautiously he breathed 
upon the tinder on his hearth. A glow 
grew into it. At length a tiny tongue of 
flame appeared. The Indian gave the nearest 
sign to emotion possible to an Ojibway. 

Three times Kellogg made fire for the 
Indian. Then the Indian took the tools. 
When he had made fire he asked: 

“What you want?” 

“A knife like yours,” the teacher an- 
swered. 


By sub-irrigation and aeration—water and air led through the obstinate ground—a 
magic garden rose from the conquered adobe. i 
amazingly, without cultivation; three crops of corn, ignorant of the loo, leaped from 
The adobe had become as friable as sand 


Vegetables of twenty-six varieties grew 


Two days they spent in camp there, the 
Indian grinding upon a file with rocks. 
When the blade was ready he began to 
carve a handle to fit it. Kellogg possesses 
today a singularly effective knife. A novice 
can not use it at all until he has learned the 
trick of drawing it toward him. 

Yet Kellogg’s true reward was not the 
knife. The Ojibway rose and made the 
profoundest sign of reverence he knew. 
The trip to the settlement was forgotten. 
Homeward he stalked. From the hilltop 
a changed man waved good-by. A king 
was going back to his people with the re- 
found secret that had been theirs all through 
the morning of the world. 

Long ago Kellogg went into the business 
of helping people back to Nature. He talks 
inspirationally and holds his audience as 
few men have ever done. He tells them 
what is on the other side of the divide and 
they listen with the absorption that only 
positive revelation commands. Thousands 
of times he has talked from a theater 
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stage—yet he has never seen a play! He 
is a curious man. The great Rodin is his 
fast friend. When Kellogg is in Paris 
they sit in communion, gripping each 
others’ hands. There appears to be a rare 
understanding between them. Yet the 
sculptor speaks no English and the nat- 
uralist not a syllable of French. 

Kellogg is an ardent exponent of the 
vibration theory, not as explaining the 
universe, but as explaining certain inter- 
esting phenomena. His bird singing is 
almost entirely a matter of vibration. 
While the note of no musical instrument, 
and perhaps of no other human, rises above 
4000 vibrations a second, his range is from 
14,000 to above 80,000. Only his lower 
tones may be perceived by the ear; most of 
them are in the inaudible realm. This is 
true also of birds. Once Kellogg caught a 
bobolink’s song in a phonograph and ex- 
perimented with it. By reducing the speed 
of the phonograph, when reproducing the 
bird’s song, he could not lower the pitch, 
but he was able to hear new and unsus- 
pected tones that were thus brought into 
audibility. The realm of the inaudible is 
little explored, yet the vastness of its range 
is unmistakable. The Ojibway Indians 
have the power to communicate with each 
other in the inaudible note over a surface 
of water, while the aborigines of Australia 
are able to perform the same feat across 
wide areas of land. 

Kellogg maintains that whether audible 
or inaudible everything in nature has its 
synchronous note. Strike the right note 
and you charm a cricket to you or draw a 
wireless message from the air. Upon this 
theory something that seemed to belong 
in the list of old wives’ fables becomes an 
instrument of science. When one has seen 
what Kellogg has done upon his hillside 
in the Santa Clara valley by use of the 
“water witch” or “divining rod” one will 
never again laugh scornfully when the 
mysterious “rod” is mentioned. 

East of the thriving village of Morgan 
Hill the ancient “Murphy grant’ covers 
many square miles of the fertile floor and 
rises over the steep hills that form the 
valley wall. In the spring of 1913 Charles 
Kellogg, searching for the ideal spot for a 
home after his own idea, climbed these 
hills. The summit of the first ridge gave an 
elevation of 1000 feet above sea level and 
700 feet above the floor. Across the valley 


El Toro reared its peak. The eye readily 
swept up and down thirty miles of level 
country, so softly alluring that one could 
understand why the Spanish called it 
Val Celico, or heavenly valley. About him 
was a grove of splendid live oaks. They 
seemed to have paused to enjoy the view 
while waiting for other oaks that still 
straggled up a steep and picturesque 
ravine. 

Kellogg was transported. ‘This is home! 
This is home!” he cried. “Here I will 
build my house.” 

Sadly the agent smiled. ‘For a hundred 
years,” he explained, “these hills have 
been nothing but a cattle range. They will 
never be anything else. Even the cattle 
can not stay on them for long.” 

“Why not?” Kellogg exclaimed. “Is 
there a popular fear of fleas, or coyotes, 
or June bugs, or what?” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of but 
thirst,” said the agent. “These steep hills 
are bone dry except for a single trickle that 
is in the little gulch yonder. There is not 
a human habitation in all their length and 
breadth because there is no other water.” 

A solitary willow, seeming strangely 
out of place on that hilltop, stood close at 
hand. Kellogg drew out a pocket knife, 
cut off a forked limb and stripped the 
leaves. He moved slowly about with the 
prongs of the exaggerated wishbone 
grasped tightly in his palms. At length he 
returned to the agent. “TI’ll take the land,” 
he said. “Get me a deed covering one 
hundred acres reaching from the floor to 
the summit, together with a right of way 
for a road out to the main highway.” 

The old Frenchman who had had the 
grazing privilege on the hills for thirty-five 
years, and who piped down the water from 
the single trickle for his own use, was 
troubled. He did not expect to be dis- 
turbed for long—Monsieur the bird gentle- 
man would soon tire of carrying water up 
that hill for his morning bath—but he 
hated to see suffering, even in the ignorant. 
The man who helped Kellogg get lumber 
up to the summit for the temporary house 
suddenly demanded that he be paid every 
night, as though he believed his employer 
out of his wits and not to be trusted. He 
had asked, “What are you going to do about 
water?” and Kellogg had replied, “I am 
going to have a nice little brooklet running 
down each side of the house as soon as we 
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get up the roof and I 
have time to attend 
to the matter.” The 
man seemed relieved 
to note that the 
employer never grew 
violent. 

The day came 
when Charles Kel- 
logg caused a sensa- 
tion not yet forgot- 
ten. The nest on 
the summit was 
ready. A rough road 
zigzagged back and 
forth along the side 
of the hill. Kellogg 
left town with his 
household effects 
piled in his automo- 
bile. At the back 
was strapped a 
round wooden object 
with a cluster of 
little iron cogged 
wheels. When peo- 
ple caught sight of 
this object they 
gasped. The old 
Frenchman saw the 
load go by. He 
threw himself upon 
a white horse and 
galloped after it. 
“Pardon,” he said 
when he had caught 
up, “but my eyes 
could not be sure. 
Parbleu! It is too 
true; you have here 
ze washing machine 
what runs only by 
ze water power!” 

“Come up next Monday,’ 
“and see it run.” 

The old Frenchman did come and did 
see and was flabbergasted. 

His house built, Kellogg had cut a new 
forked branch from the willow tree. A 
hundred yards above the house, close to 
the very summit, the willow fork grasped 
tightly in his hands dipped toward the 
earth. The surface was powder dry. 
Kellogg began to dig. He started an open 
cut into thghillside. When he had gone 
six feet he found moisture. The water 
witch indicated a zigzag vein. At twelve 
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said Kellogg, 





The water-witch found a spring near the powder-dry 
surface of the hilltop above the house. That spring 
feeds through a two-inch pipe a fountain that plays 
thirty feet in air, night’and day, below the birdman’s 8 Z 3 

bedroom window laid claim to the 
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feet water began to 
drip. At fifteen feet 
water came forth in 
quantity to fill an 
inch pipe. When 
the cut had gone 
twenty-five feet, be- 
ing still less than 
six feet deep, a per- 
manent flow of 
water was devel- 
oped. Apparently it 
can be increased 
when there is need 
of a larger stream. 
The spring was 
walled and a two- 
inch pipe was laid. 
That spring has ever 
since supplied the 
house, fed a fountain 
that plays thirty 
feet in air day and 
night beside the 
master’s bedroom 
window, run_ the 
sprinklers and kept 
that celebrated wash 
tub gyrating like a 
dancing dervish. 

On the other side 
of the house Kellogg 
used the water witch 
to make a chart of 
the water seams. 
He swung pick and 
shovel for four hours 
and developed a 
larger spring than 
the other. Immedi- 
ately the outflow 





little gulch down 
which the solitary trickle took its way 
and a hardy little brook had come into 
existence. The old Frenchman knew it 
when he heard the water singing past in 
the valley. When Kellogg is ready he may 
install an electric power plant at the foot 
of the hill and enlarge the volume of water 
to whatever is necessary to keep its wheel 
spinning. 

Kellogg came to the Santa Catherine 
hills in the third successive year of drought. 
Cattle were perishing of thirst. The cattle 
sniffed that first spring and came stamped- 
ing. In their eagerness they tore up the 
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ground all around the spring with hoofs 
and horns. When they staggered away with 
their fill the spring ran on as before. The 
discoverer knew it was no mere’ surface 
water he had tapped. 

“Kellogg’s Springs,” the place is now 
called. Water hes brought life where 
before there seemed only the suggestion 
of death. Pilgrims are forever climbing 
the hills to view the wonder. The price 
of hill land has advanced about three hun- 
dred per cent. 

“What I did was entirely simple,” Kel- 
logg insists. . “Anyone might have done it. 
Since my boyhood_I have been using the 
so-called ‘witch’ to locate hidden treasuries 
of water. I have located many wells. If 
the work is carefully done there need never 
be a mistake. Of course where no water 
is, no water will be found; but water is 
nearly everywhere. Sometimes the ‘water 
witch’ fairly twists out of the hands so 
strong is the attraction. ~-The explanation 
of its principle is simple. The water in the 
ground is under terrific pressure, which 
causes an inaudible hissing. When you 
hold the willow or peach ‘witch’ above the 
spot it bends downward because it is vi- 
brating at the same rate as the water note, 
and the moment they synchronize they are 
drawn toward each other. 

“The water witch will not work over a 
lake, a tub of water or a large buried water 
main, because in either case there is a 
lack of the pressure necessary to bring out 
the note. If, however, the water main is 
tapped by a smaller pipe a pressure is 
created and that smaller pipe can be fol- 
lowed without difficulty. 

“Two years ago I was visiting a friend 
who is the president of a great manufac- 
turing company in Pennsylvania. The cost 
of water for the factory was enormous. 
Many efforts to obtain water by drilling 
wells had failed. I trotted around with a 
witch and located water under the floor of 
the parlor of the superintendent’s cottage. 
The superintendent had to move, but the 
well in the parlor is now supplying the 
entire plant.” 

The “Sage of Santa Catherine Hills” 
plays in his garden, improves his‘ roads, 
and listens to the grateful music of the 
liberated waters of his fountain. He knows 
where rattlesnakes, king-snakes and gopher 
snakes hide. He can lead you to a road- 
runner, a saucy magpie, a bluebird or a 


jay. You may catch him rehearsing a 
duet with a willing lark. The vision of the 
checkerboard farms ‘and the little towns 
down there in the long valley is his suff- 
cient vacation-time contact with the world. 
Because he is in tune he is able to translate 
the message of his seasoned live oaks into 
a daily psalm of life. Beneath an unpainted 
roof a wife who has known the cultured 
capitals of the world finds a sweet content. 

There is no doubt that the man who 
sings as a bird long since has learned to 
soar. You feel that this man knows the 
heights of life. He helps you to know them 
too. 

“Love—love rules the universe,” he 
declares. ‘Learn to love all creatures. 
Thus only may you hope to understand 
God—and to love your fellow-man.” 

RuFus STEELE. 
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A Portia in the Federal Court 


HE recently appointed United States 
Attorney for the Northern District 

of California,“ Mr.’ John W. Preston, is a 
gentleman anda scholar, as the saying 
goes. He’s' a Southerner—from Tennessee 
—which suggests chivalry as well as pug- 
nacity. A certain story could be related 
to show just what sort of a two-fisted 
fighter he.is; but this is not a history of the 
Southeaae bari, who fights like a West- 
erner. - But let us»again allege, upon in- 
formation ~and belief: United States At- 
torney Preston is.4 gentleman and a scholar. 
¥ou see, one day shortly after his ap- 
pointment to office Mr. Preston appeared 
at the bar of one of the Federal courts. 
Not that it is at all unusual for a United 
States Attorney to appear in court, but this 
particular appearance, in this particular 
trial and on this particular day has a great 
deal to do with the particularities of this 
particular sketch. Well, he appeared in 
court. He looked around at the handsome 
fittings, the stern judge, the fidgety jurors, 
the bossy bailiff, the careful clerk, the 
solemn spectators, and all other persons 
and appurtenances connected with and 
necessary to a United States Court sitting 
at the trial of a person accused of a hideous 
crime, to wit: white slavery, the same being 
in violation of a statute made and pro- 
vided. There is a lot more légal lore that 
could be lugged in at this point, but why 
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encumber the record and have the Edi- 
torial Court—the court of last earthly 
resort—strike it out? 

At counsel’s table sat a woman. She was 
tall and fair. Mr. Preston started the fi— 
pardon, the trial. In legal terms and 
polite courtroom language he called that 
defendant very nearly everything in the 
vocabulary, except an angel; and after he 
had “spoke his piece’? up rose the woman. 
Instantly one remarks “Isn’t it just like a 
woman to want the last word?” But I 
forgot to say that this particular woman, 
who had been seated at counsel’s table, 
and who had risen at the psychological 
moment, was (Mrs.) Annette Abbott Adams, 
attorney for the defense. Mrs. Adams 
addressed the court in the frankest fashion 
in behalf of her client. She did not attempt 
to give him a lily-white reputation or to 
exhibit his angel wings just sprouting where 
such wings are expected to grow. She 
didn’t quibble or quiver over the question; 
there was no evasion or evanescing—just 
facts. The prosecutor listened atten- 
tively. The judge manifestly was inter- 
ested. Mrs. Adams’ client was sentenced 
to a term of six months’ imprisonment, the 
judge declaring from the bench that the 
statement of his counsel had won for the 
client the court’s clemency. It had been 
in the mind of the court to make the sen- 
tence a term of years. 

Having been licked, United States At- 
torney Preston, the chivalrous, not only 
congratulated Mrs. Adams, but began a 
cross-examination of her something like 
this: 

“‘Where’d you get your law?” 

“University of California.”’ 

“Experience?” 

“About two years.” 

“Want to be Assistant United States 
Attorney?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Place is yours.” 

And so Mrs. Annette Abbott Adams be- 
came the first and only Assistant United 
States Attorney, and the only woman in the 
world occupying a judicial position of 
equal responsibility. 

Of course, there were some preliminary 
hurdles for Mrs. Adams to scale before she 
could be appointed. Politicians had to 
recommend and endorse, but Mr. Preston 
was persuaded first by the impression Mrs. 
Adams made in conducting that trial in 
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which he opposed her, and secondly, by 
the very enthusiastic praise of Mrs. Adams 
by professors of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“She is one in a thousand, whether re- 
garded from the point of view of a woman 
or of a lawyer. For industry, for thorough- 
ness, for accuracy, for clearness and finish 
in presentation of her work, Mrs. Adams 
is distinguished,” wrote one professor. 

“Although the only woman in the class, 
she was looked up to by the men students 
as a lawyer,” said another. 

“Mrs. Adams has an excellent legal 
mind and is a competent lawyer. She has 
always impressed me as having great 
practical sense, in addition to her legal 
ability,” was the statement of a third pro- 
fessor. 

A former judge of the District Court of 
Appeals of California paid her this tribute: 

“Mrs. Adams is a woman of rare ability 
and intelligence and as one who has known 
her since she was a child, I take pleasure 
in vouching for her splendid womanhood.” 

All of these nice things were written to 
Mr. Preston; but the most interesting of all 
are contained in the closing sentences of 
Mr. Preston’s formal recommendation to 
the Attorney-General at Washington. He 
says: 

“T am of the opinion that being a woman 
will not handicap her in the least in the dis- 
charge of any of the duties of the office that 
may be assigned her. I might add that in 
recommending Mrs. Adams I have chosen 
her in spite of her womanhood and not on 
account thereof.”’ 

Accompanying the necessary papers to 
Washington was a biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Adams, which she wrote in compliance 
with the custom of the department. Mrs. 
Adams compressed the story of her life into 
146 words, which ought to make some of 
the Congressional biographers sit up and 
study brevity. Here it is: 

Adams, (Mrs.) Annette Abbott; widow; 
born in Prattsville, Plumas county, California, 
March 12, 1877; graduated from the Chico 
State Normal School, 1897; taught in the rural 
schools of California from 1897 to 1901; grad- 
uated from the University of California with 
the degree of B. L., 1904; taught in the Modoc 
County High School from 1905 to 1910; prin- 
cipal of said school from 1907 to 1910; granted 
degree of J. D. by the University of California, 
May, 1912; admitted to practice in the Cali- 
fornia courts in May, 1912; practiced law with 
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Mrs. Annette Adams, 


Assistant United States 


Attorney for the Northern District of California, 
the first and only woman in the world occupy- 
ing a judicial position of equal responsibility 


L. N. Peter in Quincy, California, from June, 
1912, to January, 1913; traveled in United 
States and Canada, Feb. to June, 1913; 
entered into law partnership with Miss Mar- 
guerite Ogden, in San Francisco, June, 1913; was 
admitted to practice in the Federal courts Nov. 
7, 1913; together with Miss Ogden had two 
cases in the Federal court. 


Mrs. Adams’ law partner is the daughter 
of Superior Judge Ogden of Alameda county, 
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California, and the young women main- 
tain offices in San Francisco. 1 was in- 
terested in learning just how the people 
generally regarded the woman lawyer, so I 
visited Mrs. Adams in her office. Her desk 
was a little more orderly than that of the 
average lawyer, but not fussy. Mrs. Adams 
was not puffed up by the importance of her 
position, nor was she powder puffed or 
primped. 
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“There are men who would not consult a 
woman lawyer about anything,” Mrs. 
Adams told me, “but the majority of our 
clients have been men, and we had no 
difficulty obtaining a general practice. We 
did not attempt to specialize on divorces, 
and we were not sought out by women in 
such instances. We found that women with 
property interests like to transact their 
business through women lawyers, but the 
great bulk of our business was with men.” 

With Mrs. Adams the law is a great big 
throbbing fact and not a fad. She has an 
idealistic conception of the human side of 
the legal profession, and is intensely con- 
cerned with the problems that confront the 
poor litigant. She has manifested this in- 
terest by doing a great deal of charitable 
work in legal affairs, she and her partner 
devoting a portion of their time to attending 
to the needs of those requiring legal aid 
who have not the necessary funds to pay 
ordinary fees. These women did not de- 
clare any “bargain days” in legal matters; 
they are quite ethical in maintaining the 
usual fees. As Assistant United States 
Attorney, Mrs. Adams is called upon to 
prosecute criminals and do all other work 
required of any assistant in the office. She 
has no cushioned seat, padded with political 
obligations. The job means work—and the 
pay is $2000. 

But this modern Portia is not afraid of 
work, and the honor conferred upon her by 
her chivalrous chief, Mr. Preston, will com- 
pensate her a great deal more than the 
cash. In any event, there won’t be any jug- 
gling with justice while this just young 
woman is on the job. ARTHUR DUNN. 


& 
The Plant Wizard of Idaho 


P in sunny southern Idaho there is a 

man who, with the assistance of his 
wife, is doing a work for the real and last- 
ing benefit of humanity that is second only 
to that of the great Luther Burbank. 
Thomas A. Allen is his name as it appears 
on his bank check—just plain “Tom” to 
his friends. 

Tom Allen is a farmer, but a farmer who 
is as different from the average as day is 
from night. He is not content to buy any 
old seeds that may be offered him, and 
then, after planting them, take care of 
them in hit-or-miss fashion. In some 
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respects his is an ordinary story, in others 
as wonderful as a modern Arabian Nights; 
but through it all runs a moral that it will 
be well for every farmer to heed. 

It begins just a little over twelve years 
ago when Allen was clerking behind the 
counter of his general merchandise store 
in the little town of Goldfield, Colorado, 
just as he had done day after day for years. 
In the course of his daily merchandising 
he had occasion to buy and sell quantities 
of farm products; some good, some bad, 
but mostly the latter. He knew what it 
meant for the producer as well as the mer- 
chant to endeavor to sell poor, inferior, 
ungraded products, and, foreseeing the 
possible profit to be derived from furnish- 
ing customers with the same excellence in 
farm products that they demand in manu- 
factured articles, he there and then made up 
his mind to quit merchandising and try 
the game from the producer’s end. 

With the proceeds from the sale of his 
business Tom Allen purchased a small, 
badly run-down farm in the Boise valley 
in Idaho, which, with his industry, perse- 
verance and disregard for the old order of 
farming, he has made a veritable wonder- 
land. Beginning with small capital and an 
unpromising acreage, he has made a pro- 
ductive farm, a beautiful home and ac- 
quired a comfortable competence, besides 
national fame as a plant breeder and ex- 
hibitor. He has accomplished many won- 
derful things agriculturally, and among 
numerous improvements on nature might 
be mentioned his seven-headed beardless 
rye. Through perseverance Allen is mak- 
ing it possible to increase the maximum 
yield of a given field of rye seven-fold; but 
he isn’t stopping there; he is now engaged 
in making his seven-headed rye beardless, 
and those farmers who have ever grown 
and threshed rye can easily appreciate the 
benefit to be derived from this latest effort 
of the humble “Burbank of southern 
Idaho.” With infinite patience Allen has 
gone on year after year breeding the barbs 
from his rye heads and when he harvested 
the crop from his experimental plot last 
fall was gratified to find that the beards 
had practically disappeared, justifying his 
hope to announce to the world the exist- 
ence of an absolutely beardless rye with 
seven heads instead of one. At the same 
time he is experimenting with wheat and 
is about to bring out a new beardless 





































































































invaluable helpmate 





Thomas A. Allen and wife. 
as the Luther Burbank of Idaho. Mrs. Allen is his 
in preparing agricultural 
exhibits that.always capture the sweepstakes 


“Tom” Allen is known 























variety with more grains to the head and 
more heads to the stalk. 

Corn is another of the many grains Allen 
has experimented with and he has bred 
a number of new varieties. His Ada 
County Yellow Dent corn which produces 
125 bushels to the acre in southern Idaho— 
a section which it has been said was un- 
fitted for corn-growing on account of the 
cool nights—is his greatest achievement in 
this variety of grain. Old established prej- 
udices of farmers in the intermontane 
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country have been assailed and shattered 
by this agricultural wizard, and none more 
strongly than that corn cannot be grown 
on a commercial basis in that section of the 
United States. For years he has been con- 
tinually preaching that farmers in the 
intermontane region should grow corn, 
and has demonstrated by his efforts that 
it is a profitable commercial crop in that 
section, when acclimated and when seed 
selection is practiced. In a state-wide 
contest inaugurated in Idaho by one of the 
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newspapers several years ago Allen won 
first honors and surprised the natives by 
producing 130 bushels of high quality corn 
to the acre—considered a phenomenal 
record for Idaho at that time, but which 
has since been exceeded. 

Tom Allen believes in work, and prac- 
tices what he preaches. This will be be- 
lieved when it becomes known that the 
Allen farm of sixty acres is cared for by 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen with the help of only 
one man, except in harvest time. Their 
industry will be better appreciated when it 
is realized that they have had as many as 
600 varieties of fruits and vegetables and 
400 varieties of grains and grasses growing 
and under experimentation on their farm 
at one time. One of Mr. Allen’s pet hob- 
bies is corn, and he has had as many as 87 
varieties at a time of this grain growing 
under his watchful eye. 

At the National Land Show in Chicago, 
a number of years ago, the Allens created 
somewhat of a sensation and established 
an entirely new record with their exhibit, 
which was the most varied individual one 
ever shown at any fair or exposition. The 
exhibit contained over a thousand different 
varieties of grains, grasses, fruits and vege- 
tables, all grown on the one farm; which 
exhibit incidentally taught the farmers of 
the East and Middle West what a vast variety 
of products could be successfully grown in 
irrigated southern Idaho. 

Many exhibits prepared by the Allens 
have also been shown in the west during 
the past ten years. At the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition an exhibit of fruit 
won the silver medal. They also prepared 
the exhibit of several hundred bundles of 
grains and grasses for the Idaho state ex- 
hibit at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, and for the Payette-Boise Water 
Users’ Association for exhibition at the 
Omaha Corn Show. The excellence of 
their exhibits at the annual Intermontane 
State Fairs at Boise finally resulted in the 
creation of a special class for the Allen 
entries. From the very first year that they 
exhibited at this fair, which was the first* 
year after they arrived in Idaho, they won 
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the annual sweepstakes—the most coveted 
prize in the agricultural division; this 
despite the fact that the banner agricul- 
tural counties of that region were com- 
peting exhibitors against this one farm and 
despite the further fact that the county 
exhibits were prepared through the efforts 
of the best farmers in the respective coun- 
ties. 

After seeing the Allen exhibit carry off 
the sweepstakes for nine years in suc- 
cession, the directors of the Intermontane 
State Fair were finally compelled to create 
this special class for the exhibit three years 
ago, in order that entries from the various 
counties could be secured. This action on 
the part of the Fair directors was caused 
from the fact that despite the united efforts 
of commercial clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, individual farmers and whole coun- 
ties, the Allens were simply unbeatable. 

At the first Seed Show ever conducted 
in the intermontane country, and in com- 
petition with the best seed growers in 
a seed-growing section, Allen last winter 
captured the cream of the prizes, including 
the grand sweepstakes for the largest and 
best display of farm seeds. 

Wizard Allen has met with success both 
in the breeding of new and better varieties 
and in a financial way; but it is just the 
same success with which any farmer can 
meet provided he has the same patience, 
perseverance and industry. For instance: 
How many farmers run their farms on a 
business basis? How many farmers can 
tell to the cent just how much profit they 
have derived from a certain crop? Allen 
can tell you all of this, in so far as it relates 
to his place. Even when he has had over a 
thousand varieties under experimentation, 
all at one time, an accurate individual 
record has been kept of each. He uses the 
same exact accounting methods for his 
farm as he would use if his farm were a 
manufacturing plant, and still finds time 
to serve the farmers of his state as an 
officer of the State Grange, without pay, in 
addition to holding down the job of secretary 
of the State Grange Insurance Company. 

W. G. ScuHottz. 
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THE PORT OF BIRDS 


By ANNE McQUEEN 


(At Laysan, an island in the Pacific ocean, there are great colonies 
of all kinds of sea-birds, living in such absence of alarm that they 
are utterly unafraid of sailors who happen to stop at the island.) 


Saith a white-winged gull, low-flying, to one on ocean’s breast: 
“O brother, weary are my wings, and fain my feet would rest! 
But I may not tarry with you, still further I must roam— 
For the winds have brought a story of a far-off island home. 
Arise, and spread your heavy wings, and fly away with me 
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To seek this happy Island of Laysan-in-the-Sea 


Saith a pluméd heron roving, to another on the shore: 
“My Sister of the Reeds, I seek a land to leave no more! 
A little bird hath told me of a wondrous place of rest, 
Where no plume-hunters ever come to leave an orphaned nest. 
O sister, quit your reedy brake, and let us wander free 
To seek this blesséd Island of Laysan-in-the-Sea!”’ 


Bittern and tern and pelican, swift petrel and curlew, 
On hope’s impatient pinions fly across the ocean blue; 
For over isles and marshes afar the news hath spread— 
“Seek ye and find the Port of Birds, where full the feast is spread!” 
To find a haven safe and sure, on eager wings they flee 
To seek the magic Island of Laysan-in-the-Sea! 


The white-winged gull hath rested there, by no wild fears alarmed, 
The pluméd heron safely broods, and rears her young unharmed; 
And all His feathered creatures, at rest beyond the wave, 

Sing praises to the God of Birds for the good gift He gave. 

A fair estate, right royally to hole in deed and fee, 

To build and bide forever at Laysan-in-the-Sea! 
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3 That’s where 
on the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every 
musical instrument, and the beauty and individuality of every human 
voice—all absolutely true to life. 

Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the 
Victrola—the first cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and 
life-like tone is exclusively a Victrola feature. 

“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 
Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been per- 


fected after years of study and experiment: 

“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record 
grooves with unerring accuracy. 

Concealed sounding-boards and amplifying compart- 
ment of wood—provide the very limit of area of vibrating 
surface and sound amplifying compartment, so absolutely 
essential — an exact and pure tone reproduction. 

Doors—May be opened wide thereby giving 
the tone i its fullest volume; or doors may be set at any 
degree graduating the volume of tone to exactly suit every 
requirement. Closed tight the volume is reduced to the 
minimum and when not inuse the interior is fully protected. 

Victor system of changeable needles:—A perfect re- 
production is possible only with a perfect point— 
therefore a new needle for each record is the only 
positive assurance of a perfect point. You also have 
your choice of full tone, half tone or further modifi- 
cation with the fibre needle. 


It is the perfection of every part, and its per- 
fect combination with all other parts, that gives 
the Victrola its superior tone—that makes the 
Victrola the greatest of all musical instruments. 

There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 


and any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner G 1, Canadian Distributors 
Always use neti 6 uk Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled Victrola 










































































ioe “2 : Modifying doors 
\ ive Sounding boards 


‘Goose-neck tube and tone arm 
System of changeable needles 





Victrola XVI,W $200 


Oak or mahogany 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 





(Continued from page 244) 


ment to the voters. They will probably do 
more. Following the lead of Oregon and 
Washington they will probably pass a state- 
wide prohibition law effective January 1, 
1916. A workman’s compensation act, the 
initiative and referendum, the creation of a 
state department of agriculture and a state 
highway law are the principal features of the 
constructive program. Attacks upon the 
direct primary, the public utilities and the 
tax commissions, coupled with an investi- 

















Los Angeles Times 
“Well, here goes!"’ 


gation of the state treasurer’s department 
and other boards are supplying the fire- 
works of a lively session. 
ARIZONA IS BONE DRY 

Booze in Arizona is only a memory. 
When the federal courts refused to grant an 
injunction against the enforcement of the 
drastic prohibition law which even bars 
wine for communal purposes from the state, 
the fate of the saloon was sealed. 

And the federal courts have also in- 
hibited the enforcement of the freak law, 
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adopted by popular vote, which forbids the 
employment of aliens except in proportion 
of one unnaturalized foreigner to four citi- 
zen workers. ,Italy and the British Empire 
have protested against this law as an in- 
fraction of existing treaties, a test case was 
brought and the law was put on the scrap 
heap. 

Nor is it possible that the loosely 
drawn, sweeping anti-blacklisting law will 
have a long life. Outside of the economy 
measures the questions of increasing the 
terms of the state officers to four years and 
legislation to make possible the sale and 
settlement of the state school lands are the 
most important of the new proposals. 


LIVELY DAYS IN CARSON CITY 


They are having a lovely time in Carson 
City just now. In both houses of the legis- 
lature the Republican majority can hardly 
be seen with the naked eye, and Nevada 
politicians love a free-for-all. Furthermore, 
there is an element which finds life too 
monotonous these moral days; this*element 
wants licensed gambling restored. And 
there are those who sigh for the fair di- 
vorcees of brighter days, who would gladly 
be gallant and lift the marital yoke from 
smooth shoulders after a six-month resi- 
dence as of yore. If the knights of the green 
table and the attaches of the Reno colony 
can get together, wild wool may sprout 
again out of Nevada’s clipped hide. But 
the odds are against such a union of forces. 


THE WET ISSUE IN UTAH 


The outstanding feature of the legislative 
program for the 1915 session of the Utah 
legislature will undoubtedly be a fight for 
prohibition. 

Several other questions of importance to 
the people of Utah will be before the legis- 
lature for settlement, but the prohibition 
question is by far the largest with which the 
lawmakers have to deal. 

The state platforms of the Democrats and 
the Progressives pledged their legislative 
candidates to the enactment of a measure 
submitting the question of state-wide pro- 
hibition to a vote of the people of the state. 
Supplementing the platform pledges, most 
of the legislative candidates of these two 
parties issued preélection statements prom- 
ising to vote for a measure which would 
provide a special prohibition election not 
later than the last Tuesday in June, rors. 
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Prior to the election many Republican 
candidates, several of whom were elected, 
made similar promises. A largé majority 
of the members of the lower house is com- 
mitted to the passage of-a bill calling a 
special prohibition election. The senate is 
more evenly divided on the question. 

Should a prohibition election be called— 
and the best informed observers believe 
that such a bill will pass—there seems to be 
no doubt about the issue. Even those 
opposed to prohibition concede that, if a 
state-wide prohibition election is held, the 
state will go dry by a majority of several 
thousand. 

Questions other than prohibition which 
will interest the state legislature include 
a proposal for a public utilities commission, 
revision of the election laws, corrupt prac- 
tices act, a primary election law, short 
ballot and a revision of the revenue and 
taxation laws. 


The Effect of Oregon’s Blue Sky Act 


N 1912 The United Wireless Company 
if sold in Oregon eight hundred thousand 

dollars’ worth of stock that turned out 
to be worthless. In the same year the 
Columbia River Orchard and _ Irrigation 
Company disposed of bonds with a par 
value of a million and a half in the same 
state. The bonds were not worth the paper 
they were printed on. The promoters of 
both concerns were prosecuted, but their 
punishment did not restore the vanished 
dollars. 

In 1913 and 1914 the United States 
Cashier Company attempted to sell stock 
in Oregon. Before it could insert its fingers 
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Portland Oregonian 
Monroe doctrine cage 
UncleSam: “Be careful, boys. Don’t tease those animals” 


into the pockets of unsophisticated owners 
of legal tender, the state’s Blue Sky com- 
missioners ordered it to move on. It did, 
and the federal authorities are now on its 
trail. The Coin Machine Manufacturing 
Company, the Sissons Diving Bell Com- 
pany and thirty others of similar foliage 
departed for greener pastures. Through 
the new Blue Sky Act twenty-seven million 
dollars’ worth of securities were swept off 
the Oregon market. In addition, the Blue 
Sky commissioner forced various pro- 
moters to put in escrow nineteen million 
dollars’ worth of securities issued for pro- 
motion services, patent rights and mining 
claims. He reasoned that stock companies 
were organized to raise capital for the ex- 
ploitation and working of patents and mines; 
by preventing promoters from selling their 
own stock he obliged them to make an 
attempt at least to develop the mine or 
manufacture the patented article. 

In Michigan and Iowa the Investment 
Bankers’ Association successfully attacked 
the validity of the Blue Sky Act; in Oregon 
the Investment Bankers’ Association wisely 
decided to comply with the law. The at- 
tack upon it was made by the National 
Mercantile Company of Vancouver, B. C., 
a concern operating a tontine loan scheme. 
The president and principal stockholder 
of this concern is one George E. Stillings, 
a promoter driven out of Missouri and 
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incipient fires 
wherever they 
occur—in the home, 
factory or garage. 


ing dangerous we 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene 
Fire Extinguishers are included 
in the lists of Approved Fire Ap- 
pliances issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, ex- 
amined and labeled under the 
direction of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
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prosecuted in Massachusetts for operat- 
ing schemes of similar ‘character. The 
Oregon courts upheld the validity of the 
act and, since their decision Stillings, with 
a number of his agents, has been indicted 
by the Seattle federal grand jury. 

California’s Blue Sky Act, endorsed by 
the voters at the November election, went 
‘ into effect late in December. Under its 
provisions an end can be put to the opera- 
tions of concerns like the National Mercan- 
tile Company. which have been raking. in 
thousands of dollars every week. But the 
California law was attacked in the courts 
before its provisions could take effect. 

As to the scope of the Blue Sky law, the 
Oregon Corporation Commissioner in his 
first annual reports says these sane words: 


“Tt is not the province of the state, in my 
opirion, to control or attempt to control ordi- 
nary business risk, or to limit or attempt to 
limit the right to engage in honest speculation. 
It is the province and the duty of the state to 
see to it that the intending investor in corporate 
securities is made acquainted with all the ma- 
terial facts in connection with any proposition 
submitted to him, so that, looking the risk he 
runs fair in the face, he may take it or leave it 
as he sees fit.” 

“The misrepresentation, fraud, deceit and 
plain unvarnished dishonesty of land promoters 
has done the state of Oregon more harm than 
all of her fake mining schemes and patent right 
frauds combined. These men have built a bar- 
rier of suspicion around the lands of Oregon 
that will require years to tear down. They 
have trafficked in the world-old home longing 
of the humble men and working women of the 
East and Middle West, and have given barren 
land and lies in exchange for the gold they got.” 

“Yet the Blue Sky Law does not reach the 
fraudulent dealer in land, except by influence 
and construction. Why its teeth were pulled 
until it stands harmless by the path of the land 
swindler, I do not know, but I do know that 
this state needs to be cleaned of the land shark 
just as badly as it did of the dealer in wildcat 
stock. There are men in the land business who 
should be in the penitentiary, and who will yet 
be there, in my honest belief.” 


Poor Lo Has a Real Friend 


UTLINING the government’s policy 
O toward its Indian wards, Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane in 
his annual report says: 
“In one thing we are short—the art of 


inducing ambition. This largely depends 
upon the genius of the teacher. We need 
teachers in the Indian Service; men and 
women with enthusiasm and with sympathy, 
not learned but wise. We are to control 
less ‘and to help more. Paternalism is to 
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give way to fraternalism. The teachers we 
need are helpers, farmers and nurses, who 
may not know how to vw.rite ideal reports 
but do know how to trust and secure trust. 
There is no way by which an Indian can 
be made to do anything, but experience 
justifies the belief that there are many 
ways by which he can be led. 

“To turn the Indian loose from the bonds 
of governmental control, not in great 
masses, but individually, basing this action 
upon his ability to watch his steps and 
make his way, not in any fool’s dream that 
he will advance without tripping, but in 
the reasonable hope that he will develop 
self-confidence as he goes along; to destroy 
utterly the orphan-asylum idea, giving 
charity only to the helpless and in gravest 
emergencies; to teach the Indian that he 
must work his way; to organize each group 
of Indians into a community of sanely 
guided codéperators, who shall be told and 
taught that this Government is not to con- 
tinue as an indulgent father, but as a help- 
ful, experienced and solicitous elder brother 
—this program we are adventuring upon.”’ 

It is well for the Secretary to add that 
the success of the program depends upon 
the continuity of purpose within the de- 
partment and in Congress. There are 
many interests which will leave no stone 
unturned in their efforts to keep Poor Lo 
in the house of bondage that they may 
profit by his ignorance and degradation. 


Japanese Conceptions of America 
a lex best classes of immigrants are 


those whose labor is cheap. If only 

labor be cheap, there is no need of 
making the point of race distinctions. 
Now the cheapest laborers are the Japanese. 
But, because Japanese labor is cheap, some 
of the idle white laborers feel annoyed and 
attempt to have them excluded. This is 
not only unreasonable, but it is also un- 
profitable for the Americans. In short, 
the various problems in San Francisco and 
its vicinity have been raised in order that 
these idlers may feel that they will not lose 
the chance of getting work.” 

These words were written by Baron 
Rempei Kondo, president of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, one of the largest of Japan’s 
steamship companies, and they were pub- 
lished in “Japan’s Message to America,” 
a book composed of. essays by two-score 
Japanese statesmen, educators, merchants, 
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man body. 
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bankers, journalists, scientists and manu- 
facturers, and published in an effort to 
dispel the misunderstanding brought about 
by California’s attitude toward Japanese 
immigrants. 

The quotation at the head of the open- 
ing paragraph shows Japan’s naive miscon- 
ception, or rather lack of understanding, 
of the American labor problem. So far, 
Japan has had no labor problem of its own. 
Industrial enterprises have grown along 
peacefully patriarchal lines; strikes for 
higher wages, shorter hours, better working 
conditions are practically unknown. It 
would be well for the American exchange 
professors in Japan to dwell less upon litera- 
ture and art and to devote more time to a 
description of the European and American 
labor movement. ' 

Again the contributors to the volume— 
and they are the ablest men of the great 
empire—seem unable to grasp the fact that 
migratory labor, no matter what country 
it chooses, always encounters the enmity 
of those in possession of the jobs. This 
enmity is not confined to Japanese laborers; 
the organizations of American workers have 
always, will always oppose the influx of 
all foreign labor, and this opposition will 
grow in intensity the lower the foreigners’ 
standard.of living. Japan has never -ex- 
perienced the influx of alien labor; there- 
fore the Japanese leaders of public opinion, 
puzzled by the frigid reception accorded 
Japanese workers on the Pacific Coast, a 
reception totally at variance with the warm 
welcome extended to Japanese students, 
explain this frigidity by ascribing it to 
difference in dress, custom and religion and 
advise their countrymen to “do as the 
Romans do,” to become Americanized as 
rapidly as possible in order to remove the 
prejudice. Yet the Japanese, in dress, 
customs and manners, have always con- 
formed to the accepted standards more 
speedily than the immigrants of any other 
nationality. 

Count Sei-ichiro Terashima, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania and at 
present in Japan’s diplomatic service, ap- 
proaches the crux of the question when he 
writes: 

“The strength of a nation is in proportion 
to the strength of its united forces; and the 
existence of such diverse races in America 
tends to constitute a weakness in her na- 
tional unity. The thinking people of the 


United States have begun to take the 
matter into serious consideration. They 
are now earnestly studying how to stop 
these tendencies.” Yet the Count urges 
the admission of Japanese immigrants, 
brands exclusion as un-American. 

The wound that smarts, however, lies 
less in the practical exclusion of Japanese 
laborers than in the discrimination against 
those already resident in the United States. 
In this discrimination the Japanese con- 
tributors to the symposium see an implied 
assertion of superiority. How strong this 
feeling is may be judged from the conclud- 
ing sentence of CCount Okuma, the present 
premier of the Japanese empire: ‘To brand 
us Japanese as inferior because we are a 
colored race is a bigotry that we must 
combat and destroy through the fulfilment 
of our national mission.” And Viscount 
Kaneko asserts that it is Japan’s mission 
to teach her white competitors the oneness 
of mankind, “that the yellow race is not 
inferior to the white.” 

Dr. Suyehiro, Harvard graduate and pro- 
fessor of law at Kyoto Imperial University, 
sums up the Japanese demands in these 
sentences, after citing instances of hu- 
miliating discrimination against Japan in 
California: “But with a view to a speedy 
and amicable settlement of the outstanding 
complication, we claim that America accede 
to one of the two alternatives—the grant- 
ing of the right of naturalization to the 
Japanese, or the conclusion of a treaty to 
guarantee their rights of owning land or of 
leasing farms. Justice demands that Amer- 
ica shall treat the Japanese on equal terms 
with European immigrants since she has 
permitted the former to enter and live on 
her land.” 

The Japanese professor of law reasons 
soundly. If Japan is willing to recognize 
the racial and economic considerations 
which, wholly regardless of national in- 
feriority or superiority, make it desirable, 
even mandatory, that Japanese laborers 
be excluded from the United States, then 
it is the duty of the United States to 
recognize the extreme sensitiveness of the 
Japanese in questions of national honor 
and prestige as an important factor in 
the relations of the two countries and, 
mutual exclusion of laborers being stipu- 
lated by treaty, to extend to the Japanese 
and Chinese now in the country all the 
privileges enjoyed by all other nationalities. 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 
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T this time, our country looms 
large on the world horizon as an 
example of the popular faith in the 
underlying principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in all that 
the forefathers, in their most exalted 
moments, meant by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous peo- 
ple, the railroad, the telegraph and 
the telephone have been important 
factors. They have facilitated commu- 
nication and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting more 
intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its part 
as the situation has required. That it 
should have been planned for its 
present usefulness is as wonderful as 


that the vision of the forefathers should 
have beheld the nation as it is today. 


At first, the telephone was the voice 
of the community. As the population 
increased and its interests grew more 
varied, the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities and 
keep all the people in touch, regard- 
less of local conditions or distance. 


The need that the service should be 


universal was just as great as that 
there should be a common language. 
This need defined the duty of the 
Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and repeat- 
edly aided by new inventions and 
improvements, the Bell System has 
become the welder of the nation. It 
has made the continent a community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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One System 


Universal Service 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Home-making—what an elastic word! 
of the dictionaries as spelling happiness (or its antithesis) to men. 
everything fundamentally important in the richly varied environment of the West. 
you know about home-makin: 
come within your ken, SUNSE 
poe — if possible. 


ome 


itor. 


It spells volumes to women. 


in its infinite Western variety? 
would like to have you write it, briefly, to the point, sending 
Accepted material will be paid for. 


It is recognized out 
It ought to stand for nearly 
What do 


If something interesting has 
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THE POSSIBILITIES IN A BUNGALOW 


ANY people to whom the 
word bungalow is more or 
S| less familiar are quite un- 
aware of the possible 
} home-like features that 
may be found in them. 
#1 Bungalows require, as a 
} general rule, no furnace 
heating, hence may be 
built near the ground with 
very little foundation, and 
thus become an essential 
part of their surroundings. 
It is this close relationship 
with Mother Earth that 
has won them their name, and he who is so fortunate 
as to own one in California may live practically out- 
of-doors the year around. The materials that go to 
make up this delightful type of home in the Golden 
State are found in the immediate vicinity,redwood 
from a nearby forest, boulders for artistic effects from 
a neighboring stream, and ferns, flowers and bushes 
from mountain glens. Thus with a little skilled 
labor one has not far to go when he plans to design 
for himself a home of this type. 
The residence of George P. Cary of Pasadena, 
formerly president of the Pasadena Tournament of 





Roses Association, has a bungalow built of local 
material. After a few years of careful selection of 
plants and garden lay-out the bungalow on its lot 
with a frontage of one hundred feet and a depth 
of two hundred feet has become an integral part of 
its grounds. Week-end trips up to Mt. Wilson, or 
along the Arroyo Seco, provide an added supply of 
ferns and flowers to be planted where needed, until 
today there is not one spot lacking in effective 
arrangement. Enough time has passed to allow 
the ferns to almost seclude the house from view, and 
other plants have grown up to shade the roof on 
extremely hot days. Fern baskets also hang in 
many places, giving an out-of-door air to the 
place not found in any other type of house. 

In plan the bungalow is not unlike the letter 
“C,” having an ample patio where the important 
rooms of the house open out onto it through French 
doors. The living-room, 15 by 26 feet, faces the 
front or east, as does also the dining-room, thereby 
securing the early sun where it is needed the most 
on cool mornings. This makes the dining-room 
bright, cheerful and warm during the breakfast 
hour, and rarely is a fire needed in the fire-place save 
for added cheerfulness. It.is, nevertheless, custom- 
ary to have a fire which always brings out that 
home-like feeling so desirable to those who live in a 
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ONDERFUL as is its rec- 
ord of triumphs, MAZDA 
Service strives toward even high- 
er accomplishment in electric 
lighting. 

For the mission of MAZDA 
Service is to develop not merely 
a better lamp, but the best il- 
luminant that mankind can de- 
vise. For this, a corps of scien- 
tific pioneers in our Research 
Laboratories at Schenectady 
delves unceasingly into the hid- 
den ways of science—exploring 
the whole world for new mate- 
rials, new methods,newthoughts 
and supplying the results of this 
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searchtothe makersof MAZDA 
lamps so that they may bring 
the perfect light always a little 
closer. 

For this, too, thro’ all the 
years to come, MAZDA Ser- 
vice will go on and on, ever 
seeking to improve the lamps of 
tomorrow as it has improved the 
lamps of yesterday. And thus as 
the mark MAZDA etched ona 
lamp means to you the best lamp 
of today, so to your children’s 
children, MAZDA will mark 
the lamp that sums up in their 
day all this endless search for 
the perfect light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY &® 
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‘Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 
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The cobblestone chimney is one of the main features as viewed from the street. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAROLD A. PARKER 
Water-worn stones are set 


up to give a coping to the chimney. The posts are supported by boulders of the same relative size 


bungalow. Large reed-wood baskets are to be 
found by the hearth, laden with logs. Oriental rugs 
are conveniently placed throughout these two 
rooms, which in reality are one large room extending 
the full length of the house. The furniture although 
mixed is not out of keeping with the general scheme, 
for bungalows are not intended to follow any strict 
style of architecture. In fact, they are not recog- 


nized by the graduated architect as belonging to 
any period, because they do not adapt themselves 
to any of the historical styles, therefore we find 
comfort and utility in the furnishings. 

The kitchen is on the lee side, where it should 
be, that no odors may be noticeable in the dining- 
room. A pass-pantry separates the kitchen from 
the dining-room, and here are kept the necessary 
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From the screened kitchen porch one may go outside under a rose arbor extending the length of the 
house on the north side 
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utensils and dishes. The 
kitchen opens on a screened-in 
porch where is kept the ice-box, 
and here also are the wash- 
tubs. From here,one may go 
outside under a rose arbor ex- 
tending the length of the house 
on the north side. 

The three bed-rooms are on 
the west side of the house; a 
very appropriate place for them 
as the sun does not heat these 
rooms too early in the morning. 
A bath-room is centrally 
located, and of good size, it 
being six by ten feet. 

The exterior has very pleas- 
ing proportions. In front we 
see a pergola shading the en- 
trance which opens into the 
living-room, and one of the 
bungalow effects produced is 
the boulder-supported posts, or 
columns. The _ cobblestone 





The Home in the West 
















chimney is one of the main 
features as viewed from the 
street, and note how these 
water-worn stones are set up to 
giveacoping to the chimney. The siding of the house 
is nothing more than one-by-twelve-inch redwood 
unsurfaced boards and battens, which serve the 
purpose well as a covering in true bungalow style. 
Green stain or brown are the two most popular 
colors for bungalows as they suit natural growth 
the best, and the home of Mr. Cary is stained with 
the former, because there is so much plant life about 
the house. 

The lay of the grounds is very charming. A wide 
sweeping road enters from the street circling in 
front of the house, passing around on the south side 
to the rear where there is a garage and work-shop. 
Between the south fence and the road are a few 
orange, lemon and fig trees which supply the table 
with ample fruit. There is a large vine-covered 
pergola in the rear hard by a fish pool and fountain, 
and here afternoon tea is served throughout. the 
winter, as the sun is always warm enough to permit 
it. In the evening the Japanese lanterns are lit, and 
one can enjoy the semi-tropics in perfect comfort, 
as there are Navajo rugs here and there to remove 
the hard cold feeling of the cement floor. 

In no other form of architecture in the West can 
comfort, convenience, beauty, economy and individ- 
ual taste be so happily combined as in the bungalow. 

A bungalow of this type could no doubt be 
duplicated for $3000 to $3200 according to the 
interior finish required and the amount expended 
for fixtures. Local water-worn stones as used in 
the chimney and elsewhere may be had in almost 
any California creek, the native woods require very 
little freightage, and for such reasons as these the 
cost ought to be a minimum. In the true sense of 
the word this bungalow is California-made. 

Ross Witton EDMINSON. 


cc 


(Continued on page 378) 


In plan the bungalow is not unlike the letter C, having an ample patio 
with the important rooms opening on it through French doors 


When Women Live In Alaska 


OW do women in Alaska manage to pass the 

time?” so many ask, when I return at inter- 
vals to what we Northerners fondly term “The 
States.” I can answer for a very small number of 
us—twelve to be exact, for there are just a dozen 
white women in my part of the country, and con- 
ditions are never the same in any two localities in 
Alaska. 

My own particular little town is situated on an 
open coast, which offers very little protection to 
vessels. We have no dock or wharf, and every 
steamship captain on this Alaskan route blusters 
and fumes when he is obliged to come to anchor two 
miles off shore and wait for our little launches to 
go out over the bar with lighters for the freight. 

Civilization in this country is regulated by the 
number of steamers calling at a port. We have 
just one a month, and the very fact that we are never 
certain weather conditions will permit this call 
adds an indescribable zest to our anticipation of 
letters and packages and magazines from the out- 
side world, Thus steamboat day becomes a veri- 
table holiday for everyone. If the weather is fine 
when the boat is due, nearly all of us are out on the 
beach looking away to the south for the first glimpse 
of the smoke. When this appears on the horizon 
the glad cry goes from house to house: ‘“Steam- 
boat’s coming! Steamboat’s coming!” and there 
is not another sound in this northern country that 
can thrill us like the deep bass whistle of a steam- 
ship. . 
Then comes the excitement of watching the 
launches go out and return through the breakers 
on the bar; a feat requiring the greatest skill and 
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The distinctive, different flavor 

is your guaranty of purity and richness 

when you solve your milk problem for. good 
by using 


Carnation IMI 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


It is as sweet and wholesome as when fresh from the cow. Noth- 
ing taken out but water—and nothing is added. It is sterilized and 
hermetically sealed to keep it free from contamination, to protect 
you, and to retain all its richness and wholesomeness. 
Use it in cooking and baking whenever the recipe calls for milk or cream and 
get most pleasing results—with economy, convenience, safety. 


Ask your grocer, the Carnation Milkman, for a copy of our booklet, ‘“The 
Story of Carnation Quality,’’ containing choice recipes—or write us for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 
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BUILDING A CITY ON HEALTH 


By EMERSON HOLT 


'UCKED away at the foot of the pine-clad 

Siskiyous, at the very base of Mt. Ashland and 
Mt. Wagner, the two grizzled old peaks that mark the 
extreme southern end of the Oregon Coast range, 
is the city of Ashland, a railway division point 
that boasts of six thousand inhabitants, the best 
peaches in the world and a health-giving, health- 
restoring climate. No one has ever accused Ash- 
land of lacking in civic pride. Well built homes, 
paved streets, fine schools and an eight-acre city 
park, the pride of southern Oregon, bear witness 
to the enterprise of her people. A score or more 
of trophies, cups, medals and ribbons, mostly blue, 
further establish the fact that Ashland has been 
more than able to hold her own against all comers 
wherein was raised a question as to the superiority 
of the products of orchard or field. 

But the people of Ashland were not content 
merely to have their city known as a city of peaches 
or a “peach of a city,” if the slang may be par- 
doned. They ached for greater achievement and 
they looked about them for greater worlds to con- 
quer. They found the object of the first attack 
of their ambition in the numerous springs, soda, 
lithia, sulphur, which have been bubbling away 
healthful waters for centuries past from various 
openings in the earth’s crust round about the city. 
Every one who knows anything about southern 


Oregon, especially the southernmost end of the 
Rogue River valley, knows that medicinal springs 
abound in this region. There are Hellman Sulphur 
Springs, Jackson Hot Sulphur Springs, Tolman 
Springs, Wagner Soda Springs, Colestin Springs, 
Ashland Mineral Springs, Ashland Lithia Springs, 
Shepherd’s Soda Springs and Kingsbury’s Soda 
Springs and a score or more others which have not 
been dignified as yet with names. Now from these 
springs come waters that vie with the pure moun- 
tain air and the breath from the pine-clad hills in 
health-giving, invigorating qualities. Some of 
these.springs are within the city limits of Ashland, 
some are distant a few miles, others are distant as 
much as twoscore miles or more. The people of 
Ashland saw in them an asset as incalculable as 
the rich soil of their peach and apple and pear 
orchards. ‘‘We will pipe these waters into our 
city,” they said, ‘and centralize their various 
charms.” So they set about making plans for 
corraling the waters that for centuries had wasted 
their strength and their vitalizing power upon 
unappreciative hillsides and bringing them into the 
city. They voted bonds to a total of $175,000, 
the dissenting vote being so negligible as to be 
unworthy of consideration, and they are now sell- 
ing these bonds. With the money thus raised they 
propose to install a great pipe line system that will 








Nestled at the foot of the Siskiyous, with the lower Cascades fading to rolling browned hills to the eastward, 
the beautiful city of Ashland could have been no more fortunately situated 
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ower of Will 


Why is this man master? 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds—his mouth is watering, yet he dares not. He 
is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL 


Partial List of 


Contents 





The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which it 
depends. 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think ‘‘all around’’ any 
subject. 

How to throw the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, produc- 
tive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Reason- 
ing, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of Crea- 
tive Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 

ought. 

How to drive from the mind all 
unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow lines of thought 
with keen, concentrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning Power. 

How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind 
Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master of 
Bod 


y- 
What creates Human Power. 
The Six Principles of Will train- 
ing. 
Definite Methods for developing 
will. 


The NINETY-NINE-METHODS for 
using Will-Power in the Conduct 
of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill in Mental, 
Physical, Personal power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 
power of Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Self Analysis, Von- 
trol. 

How to develop a strong, keen 
gaze, 

How to concentrate the eye upon 
what is before you — object, 
person, printed page, work. 

How to become aware of Nerve 
Action. 

How to keep the body well-poised, 

How to open the Mind and Body 
for reception of incoming 
power. 

How to exercise the nerves. 

How to throw off Worry, 

How to overcome the tyranny of 
the Nervous System. 

How to secure steady ‘nerves. 

How to maintain the Central Fac- 
tors of Body health. 

Difficulties in Mastering Harmful 
Habits. 

The Law of Will-Power in Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit Cure, 


etc., etc., etc. 











He is unarmed. The 


Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 

It has long been known that the will can be trained into wonderful 
power—like memory, or like any one of the senses—by intelligent 
exercise and use. The trouble with almost every one is that they do 
not use their wills. They carry out other people’s wills, or drift 
along with circumstances. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would 
become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what happens, 
in most people, to the faculty we call ‘‘will-power.” Because we 
never use the Will, we finally become unable to use it. 

We degenerate into beings little more than slaves—unhappy, dis- 
contented, envious, hoping blindly that “some day”—without any 
effort—we will attain what we most want in life. 

“Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., M. S., 

a scientific course in Will-Training which has helped over 25, ps 
people. This great work provides a thorough course in Will-Train- 
ing, consisting of 28 lessons. It reveals the secrets as to how great 
men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

“Power of Will” provides the shake-up that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people need. Master-Men like Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; Asst. 
Postmaster-General Britt; St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-President Art 
Metal Construction Co.—and literally thousands of other men of 
action and ambition like them—read, use, and praise ‘Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. It has made decisive men of 
action out of the most miserable “down-and-outs.” It has cured 
victims of drink and other vices. It has made big men bigger by 
showing them how to use their brains better. It is a goad to old 
and young alike. It has re-awakened ambition in men and women 
who have been turned from their life purposes, and shown its students 
how to carry forward their ambitions into consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 
Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreams of what you were going to make of yourself. 
Are they accomplished now? Why are they mot accomplished? 
Is it not because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, in- 
flexible WILL? You allowed others to control and influence you 
to their ends, instead of controlling others yourself. You let in- 
significant daily incidents everlastingly turn you from your purpose, 
Gradually—like so many of us—you allowed this God-given faculty 
of will to become scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock 
has a message for you—a real message of emancipa- 
tion from the blasting human curse of indecision and 
blind habit—a message which every man from 20 to 
60 years old should get. 


Send No Money — Examine 
Book First 


The price of the book—although it is really a 
complete course in Will-Training—is only $3.00. 
The publiskers will gladly send a copy free, for 
five days’ inspection. Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon below, enclosing your 
business card, or giving a reference. If you decide 
to keep the book, send the money. If not, mail 
the book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon 
now, before you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Haddock Bldg. Meriden, Conn. 






What Readers 





Say 


*‘T hand you $3 in payment; from 

what I have already seen I believe 

1 can get $300 to $30,000 worth of 
Cc. 


good out of it.’""—C. D. Van 
Vechten, General Agent, No. 
West Life Ins. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, la. 


“The first thing I happened upon 
when I opened this book was 
‘Some diseases of the Imagina- 
tion’ and I tell you that chapter 
alone is worth ten times the price 
of the book. I wish such a volume 
had come into my possession 25 
years ago.’’— Thos. O'Connor, 
270 Precita Ave., San Francisco. 


“It is the greatest book I ever 
looked into. The testimonials re- 
garding it are inadequate as to 
its merits. It has startled me 
already—though I have read only a 
few chapters.’’— Rev. A. Turk- 
ington, Blanchester, Ohio. 

“If you had all the correspond- 
ence courses on the market and 
if you studied them for ten years 
you could not succeed in master- 
ing the system discovered and laid 
bare by this twentieth century 
Genius.""— Wy. W. Long, Cle- 
burne Springs, Ark. 


“I find that this book is really more 
than you claim it to be and I con- 
sider that I have received a bar- 
gain.’’—H. R. Fokxsom, Guar- 
7 as Co. of New York, 
Z 


I shall not call this a ‘book’— 
but a ‘universal key to the latent 
talents of the human mind.’ ’’ — 

PE. Basson, Public 
Accountant, 
Hanover Bank 















ME er sidgnd aves eeh Goa aise nmieoney 


Building, 
N. Y. City. 





Pelton 
Publishing 
Company, 
22 Haddock Bidg., 
Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of 
**Power of Will’’ without charge. 
I agree to remit $3.00 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 
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Development Section: 


Ashland, Oregon 











The success which followed the development of Chautauqua Park awakened the civic pride of Ashland and 
inspired its people to still greater civic improvement 


make each spring empty its health and wealth into 
the city. Natatoriums, sanatoriums and _ hotels 
will follow and needless to say-people will come 
from all parts of the country to enjoy that which 
the enterprise of the people of the city of Ashland 
has made possible. , 

If medicinal springs were the sole asset of Ash- 
land, it would still give promise of a great future 
city but, as has already been indicated, Ashland 
has far more solid ground upon which to build. 
There are the fruit and nut orchards, the vegetable 
gardens, the diversified farms and the. dairy and 
poultry ranches of this upper end of the great 
Rogue River valley. And the kindly mountains 
surrounding have revealed deposits of splendid 
granite and kaolin from which dishes and pottery 
is made, and coal and various sorts of valuable 
minerals. Given all these, Ashland has still another 
asset, one that is more or less elusive, that perhaps 
does not appeal to the man wrapped wholly in the 
pursuit of commercial competence and yet very 
necessary to him—the charm of bewitchingly beau- 
tiful location and healthful, thoroughly delightful 
climate. They have kept climatic records for 
twenty-five years or more in Ashland. These 
records show that in the whole twenty-five years 
the: summer temperature has a mean maximum 
of eighty-seven degrees and the winter tempera- 
ture a mean minimum of thirty-two degrees. And 
they show that over the period of twenty-five years 
there has been an annual rainfall of twenty-seven 
inches, which is sufficient to mature most any sort 
of a field or orchard crop. 

Environment may not cut much of a figure with 
some folks who can’t see farther than the horizon 
line of a dollar, but it does mean a lot to others 
who appreciate and enjoy to the fullest the gifts 


of Nature. A few years ago Bishop Quayle, the 
eminent Methodist Episcopal divine, was a speaker 
at the Southern Oregon Chautauqua. He could not 
refrain from expressing the thoughts that surged to 
his mind when he had tasted of the joys of 
Ashland, so he said, speaking to the folks gathered 
there: 

“How entirely the dwellers here are apprised of 
the beauty of Ashland, I do not know. But that 
beauties are sown thick as daisies in the spring is 
very sure. The yellow hills tumble skyward in- 
dolent as lazy sea billows, ‘The valley takes slow 
course whither it will., The mountains lift blue 
against the blue, sweet sky. Behind and out of 
sight, save to such as. go a-journeying to revel 
with it, is a mountain stream which I, who-am a 
mountain devotee and néver fail to follow one when 
I hear the calling ofits glad waters, have never 
seen out-beautied.” 

Back to prosaic commercial life let us say that 
Ashland is fast developing a number of industries 
which are making the city a manufacturing center 
of no mean proportions. There are creameries, and 
foundry and machine shops, ice and cold storage 
plants, lumber mills, preserving plants and a dozen 
other industries evincing vigorous growth. Then 
there is the fact that Ashland is a division point for 
the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, all 
through trains stopping for not less than twenty 
minutes. Ashland lays claim to being the gateway 
to railway transportation between the northern 
and southern sections of the Pacific Coast. 

The stranger cannot help but be impressed with 
the beauty, prosperity and permanency and sta- 
bility of the city of Ashland. It is a clean, whole- 
some, homelike community, which offers the best 
in uplifting moral environment. 
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What Is It 
Makes Men Fight? i 


r one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of his manhood. In a moment 
of jest, she had cut deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the blinking stars 
and the shells that shrieked and burst, there again rang in his ear that mock- 
ing laugh which had sent him flying to the front. She had the prettiest 
hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantalizing smile in all San Augustine. He 
would SHOW the world that a lion’s heart beat in his little body. 
The war closcd and he went home—a Colonel anda hero. San Augustine 
was frenzied over its nativeson. Straight up the path to her home, he walked 
» —and then—the thing that happened wasn’t at all what you think. 
‘ This is one of the 274 stories by that master, 


O. HENRY 


which you get in twelve hand 1 for only a few cents a week. 
Send the coupon at once—without money—to get these 274 stories throbbing with life—life 
in the heat of battle and of love in a dingy New York garret—of the innocent shrinking with 
shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear and sane— 
of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the unforgivable crime. 
Send for them all.on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 
. my reads and loves books—senators and authors, act 
7 oF — - pcp: by sme “Se 4 Con and ok You Will distinction.» — 
rom the few who snapped up the first edition end Coupon and You Will Understand Wh: 
t i ff th , to th : ee y 
oe 2 ae See at de Eoin Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 


90,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful P 
volumes offered you here — from the stylist who why universities are planning tablets to his | 








sits among his books to the man on the street— ory; why text books of English Literature are 
including his stories; why colleges are discussing 





this whole nation bows to O. Henry — hails him 2 
with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. his place in literature; why theatrical firms 


Everybody has to have O. Henry—everybody who are vying for rights to dramatize his stories.“ ? 
ee * F 7 ~. 
-15 
Kipling Free of 
» ’ - . ‘Sk ee of Reviews 
And, besides, to get your prompt action we give you, free, Kipling in six volumes— 80 Irving Place 
_ 179 stories— the greatest he ever wrote—the red, red stories of fight and the New York 


keen blue stories of peace. Send me on ap. 





hort d the books back—the whole 18—if they’, al, charges paid b 
451 be Send No Money Ferns se best 90 sa citer than gf*you, 0. Henry's) works 


Stories biggest, the best you — saw or read. Better than A Sen hd 
moving pictures—for these are permanent, rea] moving pictures of life. in volumes, go ps. 
2 Long Novels Better than classics, for these are the living stories of today, from Man- li pes = eee i sj be 
O. HENRY dalay on China Bay to 34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly Aen books: Hagia $ pee 
12 volumes bound in ff to the Mexican border ranch. Send the coupon before it is too month for 15 months for the O. Henry 
oa Bo Pamweg neg late. Get both sets shipped at once free on approval. set only and retain the Kipling set without 
“dec? ‘ops; illus: | 25ca week paysforO. Henry. The Kiplingisfree. Send the charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, return 
Sec aasinee tome coupon and put the 18 books on your library shelves and the J» both sets at your expense, 
IP NG new joy in your heart. i. PPR ESET OR EET TOTES Geyaedn ve 
KIPLI Don’t wait till tomorrow and be sorry. Send Jy giyess 
ha gute cola rian Coupon today and be glad. 7 eseahatiah 
novel; red silk cloth; Review of Reviews Co. 30 Irvin Place The rich % leather edition of 0. Henry costs only a few cents more 
gold tops. *» New York gy © volume and has proved a favorite binding. For this luxurious binding 
change above 


to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 
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The Gasoline Nursery in the Sierra 


By J. CONSTANTINE HILLMAN 








Eprror’s Note: He was four months old when he started on a sixty-day trip through deserts and 


over the high mountains. He enjoyed the trip and throve. So did the crew of the “Hannah Maria.” 


The 


Little Man’s experiences should give strength and courage to the thousands of motor owners who, unencum- 
bered by diapers, are wondering whether it can be done, whether transcontinental motor trips to the Pacific 
Coast and its Expositions are possible to the average family. There are many practical hints to intending 
transcontinental auto travelers in the description of “Hannah Maria’s’’ equipment and experiences. 


HERE was a dead silence 

when I said that we would 
take him with us as we had no 
one with whom we could leave 
him., ‘It was a painful silence. 
Then the storm broke. 

Until that Sunday afternoon 
in May I had not realized what 
a frail thing a baby of four 
months is. Ethel Collyer .ran 
over and picked him up. 

“The very idea!” she snapped. 
“Are you going to take a cow 
along, or do you expect to find 
one tied to a tree every time the 
little dear is hungry? It’s a 
perfectly insane undertaking!” 

Mrs. Dixon observed lugu- 
briously that, if the heat of the 
Mojave desert did not upset his 
stomach, the cold of the high 
altitudes in the Sierra would 
surely chill his feet and give 
him colic. And Mrs. Fitzgerald 
almost sniffled when she re- 
minded us reproachfully that we 
would have only ourselves to 
blame if we risked his little life 
in those awful places so far from 
a doctor—“after you’ve waited 
so long for the Little Man.” 

I must admit that the motor 
camping trip of two thousand 
miles we had planned, through 
deserts and across the Sierra 
Nevada, seemed an undertaking 
difficult enough to keep a full- 
grown male busy. And now 
our well meaning friends were 


At four months, the Little Man went 
a-fishing from Pasadena to Tahoe 





trying to make it utterly im- 
possible by painting deep blue 
pictures of imaginary dangers 
around the tiny new-comer’s 
crib. They had the Little 
Woman going. She had been 
enthusiastically in favor of the 
trip. Now, when I looked at 
her, she smiled faintly and shook 
her head. When the friends 


left, she sighed and opined that . 


we'd better wait until he was a 
little older. 

Sadly I climbed into the attic 
where the camping kit lay all 
spread out, ready to be packed 
and lashed on the back of willing 
“Hannah Maria” waiting down 
in the garage. The checking list 
hung nearby. My eye ran back 
and forth from list to kit and 
back again—the tally was 
complete. 

Presently the Little Woman 
came up into the attic and we 
stood in silence looking at the 
outfit. A bit of friendly dirt on 
a tent peg reminded us that there 
was plenty more where that 
eame from, and a fuzzy hackle 
in the brim of an old felt hat 
seemed to say: “Do it now, do 
it now!” We simply must have 
that trip! “Our forebears pio- 
neered through the unknown 
wilds of the West with their be- 
longings, including babies, and 
got away with it too,” I 
mused, 
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1,479,883 Tires 
Last Year 


In the last fiscal year we sold 
1,479,883 Goodyear pneumatic auto- 
mobile tires. That's about one tire 
for every car in use. It was 14 times 
as many as we made in 1909. It is 
more than were sold of any other 
tire that’s built. 

We sold those tires to men like you 
—to men who seek quality tires. To 
men who want safety, strength and 
endurance. Those sales, after 15 
years of comparisons, show that 
Motordom’s final verdict is that 
Goodyear tires are best. 


Fortified Tires 


The reason lies in Goodyear For- 
tified Tires—tires 


Note How Goodyear Grows 
As the Years Roll By 


One insures safety. Six flat bands 
of 126 braided wires insure that tires 
can’t fly off. 


One saves needless blow-outs— 
our “On-Air” cure, which costs us 


$1500 daily. 


One reduces by 60 per cent the 
risk of tread separation. 


And one combats punctures and 
skidding. That’s our All-Weather 
tread—tough, double-thick, sharp- 
edged and resistless. 


Goodyear Fortified Tires protect 
you in these five exclusive ways. 
No other tire offers one of them. 
We say that you cannot be fair to 
yourself without proving out these 

tires. Any. dealer 
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cutting. No-Rim-Cut Tires 
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will supply you. 
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“But think how weary the mothers must have 
become holding babies in their arms all that way,” 
the Little Woman objected. : 

“You don’t have to hold him; we will make some- 
thing for him to sleep in, and hang it from the top, 
just over your lap, so that you can steady or rock 
him.” 

“He is doing so nicely on his present food; milk is 
not available on the desert.” 

‘Well, he is a bottle baby anyway, and we can put 
him on a food we can be reasonably sure of finding.”’ 

‘The changing of a baby’s food when he is satis- 
fied and gaining is a subject to be approached with 
fasting and prayer.’’ A reminiscent plaint was in 
the Little Woman’s voice. 

‘A change in his food may be for the better, and 
remember, the trip may benefit him in other ways,” 
and I had my way. 

We began to prepare for the great journey. We 
found with a little experimenting a suitable food 
that required no cow’s milk. We made a small can- 
vas hammock, along the lines of a Nantucket ham- 
mock, and suspended it from screw eyes fastened in 
the rear support of the automobile top. A few short 
trips about the neighborhood convinced us that we 
had solved the matter of transportation and food 
for the Little Man. 

Next in order was the proper raiment. California 
might go “wet” or “dry,” but there was only one 
way for the baby to go in comfort. He simply must 
have plenty of clean, dry clothes at all times. 
Accordingly we carried for his use three shirts, three 
bands, two flannel petticoats, four dresses and two 
dozen diapers, and for use in high altitudes a knitted 
jacket, an eiderdown coat, and woolen stockings. 
He had a small sunbonnet for use in permanent 


“Hannah Maria” cast.a remarkable shadow when hata a out of our driveway one bright morning 
in early July 





camp, but never wore a cap during the whole journey. 
For our Little Maid we had three romper suits, of a 
material that required no ironing, a couple of old 
dresses, a pair of overalls, and for high altitudes a 
sweater, a heavy coat and shoes and stockings. 
They were never, so far as I can remember, on her 
feet from start to finish of the trip. She wore 
combination flannel nighties with feet. The Little 
Woman found herself perfectly comfortable in a 
plain one-piece khaki dress, quite short, with canvas 
leggings, and very heavy mountain shoes. In the 
altitudes the khaki dress was supplemented by a 
similar dress of corduroy and leather, and a soft 
felt hat. She also had a sweater and a heavy coat, 
the latter doing duty as a bath robe at night. She 
slept in flannel pajamas, with woolen stockings for 
cold nights. : 

The question of beds and bedding almost dis- 
rupted the family. Our conversation with our 
camping friends seemed only to add to our perplex- 
ity. I strongly favored sleeping on the ground for 
the sake of warmth and less luggage to carry, but 
the Little Woman was equally insistent upon a 
secure elevation, above possible snakes and bugs. 
We compromised on folding army cots. We were 
told that we should have as much bedding under us 
as over us, and we so provided, but events proved 
that we should have had even a little more, for in 
the high altitudes we were often obliged to gather 
boughs and pine-needles for additional warmth. 
We all slept in bags, made of wide cotton quilts, 
folded in half and sewed across one end and a little 
more than half way up one side. On the cots we 
used rubber ponchos, canvas sheets, then two pair 
of woolen blankets and the sleeping bag. By tuck- 
ing these well in we could curl up and be snug as 
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HE New Mitchell 1915 Light’ Six is 

a superb car, outfeaturing in dignity 

of style—in excellence of construction and 

wonderful completeness of detail every other 
Six on the market at the price. 


This car is indeed a fitting product of one 
of the largest, longest established and most 
responsible automobile manufacturers in 
this country. It’s a car the value of which 
becomes enhanced with usage. It’s a lifé- 
time car. 


Please note the beauty and artisticness of its 
lines—clean, ‘‘rakish’’ and aristocratic. 


Twenty-four operations are required to 
finish the Body. The crown fenders are 


All An Auto Ought To Be! 


heat-baked four times—the deep, rich lustre 
of the finish is permanent. 


Electric starting and lighting system— Mitchell 
Breaker and Distributor System that insures a ‘‘fat”’ 
spark on low speed—45 horsepower motor—ex- 
tremely flexible—will run 2 miles an hour or 50 
miles an hour on high; vacuum gasoline feed— 
128-in. wheel base for comfortable riding— wide, 
roomy seats with hand-buffed leather and real curled 
hair upholstery—full-floating rear axle—one-man 
top—quick-action side curtains, portable exploring 
lamp and power tire pump—these are a few of the 
features that go-to make the new Mitchell Light 
Six the best ‘‘buy’’ on the market today. 


See the Mitchell Line at Your Dealers 


Drop in at the Mitchell dealers and see the Mitchell 
1915 line. Drive the car yourself. Get the personal 
touch. Write for literature. 


The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Light Four—two and five passengers—4 cylinders— 
35 horsepower—116-inch wheel base—34x4 tires $1250 
Six passengers—Light Four—same as above....... $1300 

Mitchell Light Six—two, five or six passengers—6 cylinders 

—45 horse power—128-inch wheel base—36x4 tires. .$1585 


Mitchell Special Six—5 passengers—6 cy nin rs—0 horse 

ower—132-inch wheel base—36x4)% tires. .... $1895 

ix passengers—Special Six—same as above....... $1995 

Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers—6 te 
wheel base—60 horse power—37x5 tires... cecce sae 


F. O. B. Racine 


Leu Mover Eo: 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


GREER - ROBBINS CO. 
1152 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


OSEN-McFARLAND AUTO CO. 
661 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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All hands go fishing and bring home the trout 


squirrels. We carried no sheets, but had feather 
pillows. . All my clothes, except my shoes, were rolled 
up and placed under my pillow, and in the morning 
they were never damp. 

In breaking camp, we rolled the pillows and all 
sleeping togs up with each bed complete, roped this 
up snugly inside the canvas and lashed it on the 
fenders or running-boards of the car. No matter 
what the weather or how deep the fords we had to 
run, we were never obliged to sleep in damp beds. 
The two seat cushions of the car, laid side by side 
on the floor of the tent, made a good bed for the 
Little Maid, and two steamer rugs were handy as 
bedding when the temperature went below freezing. 
The Little Man’s hammock swung from the center 
pole of the tent, between our cots. He was well 
tucked in and always seemed comfortable and warm. 

The Little Woman had the baby’s food all pre- 
pared in a thermos bottle, and when ‘he chanced to 
awake in the night and was hungry, it wasn’t a seri- 
ous matter to feed him. Under her pillow she al- 
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ways had an electric pocket flashlight which proved 
to be invaluable. 

We used a nine-foot square wall tent opened at 
both ends, with a sod cloth all around, and a separate 
canvas floor. Iron tent pegs are the only sort that 
will last threugh a trip such as ours. There were a 
few occasions when pitching the tent was a work of 
some difficulty. At such times, and when there 
were no‘handy trees to use for anchorage and wind 
breaks, we drove the car up close and made fast to 
it. We carried a folding table and folding chairs 
with- backs; cooked on a folding sheet-iron stove 
and took.a cooking kit complete for six persons, 
which nested inf? a small box. Our provision box 
had a folding stand with a drop front cover and a 
hasp and-staple fastener. A stout hand ax and a 
short-handled*shovel were exceedingly useful. The 
back-of the front seat was covered with canvas con- 
taining separdte pockets for the powder, nursing 
and thermos bottles and diapers. The riser of the 
front seat had a canvas divided into pockets for such 
tools, spare tubes and general first aids as I thought 
most useful. Beside regular tin pails we carried a 
folding canvas pail, a quart measure and a funnel 
with chamois top, for straining gasoline. A five 
gallon desert bag hung from the windshield stay and 
a double tire rack on the running-board contained 
spare casings. On the trunk rack was a canvas cov- 
ered trunk, and on the running-board a rubber 
duffle bag. Toilet articles were of the simplest 
character. A roll of mosquito netting insured the 
baby’s undisturbed rest, and a bottle of oil of citron- 
ella insured ours. 

“Hannah Maria” cast a remarkable shadow when 
we rolled out of our driveway at 8 o’clock one bright 
morning in early July and left Pasadena behind. 
At last our dream was really coming true. 

There are three passes through the range between 
Los Angeles and the desert in the north. We chose 
the Boquet Canyon route. The road was fair, but 











The clothes-line carried full sail during all camp hours and at least half-sail the remainder of the time 
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1915 Indian Big Twin. One Speed $225, Two Speed $260, Three Speed $275. 


Sadion MOTOCYCLES 
FOR 1915 
open up to you the most important motorcycle 


developments of the year. 


Here are the great 1915 Indian basic improvements 
now in the forefront of discussion everywhere: 


Light Weight Model 
Three Speed Gear 
Indian Starter 


New Magneto 


The true meaning of these Nine 
Pre-eminent Innovationscan best 
be measured by making a per- 
sonal visit to any Indian dealer 
—by your own examination of 
the 1915 machines themselves. 
Above all, go over the 1915 
big twin—the master machine 
for strength, speed, power and 


1915 Catalog Ready. 
all 1915 Indian Models. 


Neutral Countershaft 
Heavy Duty Clutch 


Dual Clutch Control 
Gear Shifting Lever 
Vanadium Steel Construction 


freedom from all motorcycle 
troubles. More than a hun- 
dred thousand riders today 
have adopted the Indian Twin. 
In its 1915 perfection it is the 
supreme motorcycle value—an 
outstanding achievement in de- 
sign, in engineering and in 
price. 


Unusaally Attractive and Interesting. Describes 
One, Two or Three Speeds on All Models. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 715 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branches and Service Stations: Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta’ Dallas Toronto 


Kansas City San Francisco 


London Melbourne 
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We camped in an apple orchard 


narrow and winding. There were stretches and 
grades without room for vehicles to pass. Accord- 
ingly we proceeded with much caution until some 
fifteen miles beyond Saugus, when we came to a 
beautiful camping place beside the road. There 
was good shade, clear running water and plenty of 
fuel. We ran “Hannah Maria” up into a safe place 
and shut off the power. 

We had decided always to go into camp fairly 
early in order that we might pitch the tent, cook, 
wash the dishes, the baby and the baby’s clothes 
and do other chores while there was plenty of day- 
light. In no time at all we had our tent up, water 
heating and full sail on the clothesline. About the 
time it grows dark under the chairs we were all 
safely tucked in. At home it was our custom to 
sleep out on a porch, but somehow this was different. 
I knew there wasn’t anything in the woods to fear, 
and the “Colt” was under my pillow, but the night 
was full of mysterious woodsy sounds and the full 
moon behind the trees cast creepy, crawly black 
pictures on the bright tent roof. At intervals we 
heard a car, far off, laboring up the grade, and 
presently its lights would throw queer, moving 
shadows upon the tent wall before it went roaring 
past. Altogether it was a restless night for the 
crew of the “Hannah Maria.” 

The next morning we were up with the sun and 
soon out of the canyon. 

At Chandler’s we bought our lunch and ate it on 
the shores of Elizabeth lake. Our night’s camp was 
at Willow Springs, and all the following day we 
plugged along through the sand, sagebrush and over 
the horned toads of the Mojave. We climbed the 
jawbone canyon under a withering hot sun. By the 
time we reached the summit, the only cool thing 
about us was the Little Man who, clad in his panties 
and his smile, looked as fresh and dewy as ever. 
We all envied him his advantages and bubbling 
good nature. 

Along in the latter part of the afternoon we sighted 
with a joyful relief a clump of cottonwoods. It was 
Freeman’s, one of the stations along the line of the 
famous Los Angeles Aqueduct. While I was filling 
the radiator, the Little Woman inquired whether 
we might come into the house and prepare some food 
for the baby. 
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“Gee Wiz! Have you a baby out there?” The 
man fairly leaped for a sight of a baby on the desert. 
He saw the smile that everyone saw, and he did 
what everyone did. 

‘Run your car up in the shade over yonder and 
come right in out of the sun. You can fix his food 
over my stove; you can fix your own, too, and if you 
want to you can stay all night.” 

We did all these things, and more. We found a 
hydrant and a bit of hose out near the back door. 
Out of the duffle bag we got our bathing suits, and 
the Little Maid and I sprayed water all over each 
other. 

Our next camp was at Lone Pine. By this time 
we were somewhat travel worn and as the Little 
Woman wanted to do a good washing for the baby, 
we camped at Independence in an apple orchard. 
Presently our clothes line announced all sorts of 
things to the world at large and our Little Maid was 
blissfully wading in the clear brook that gurgled 
past our camp. Here I again shook hands with my 
youth up in the top of an apricot tree, down which I 
came only when I could no longer stay up. 

And hereabouts we discovered that our stock of 
baby food was dangerously low. There was none to 
be had in Independence, so we broke camp and flew 
for Big Pine, the next town. No baby food in Big 
Pine. The Little Man was up against it! Feeding 
time was coming, and no food! We threw her into 
the high gear and hit the high spots for Bishop. 
Bishop has a drug store, and our search was rewarded 
in the nick of time. With a deep, double sigh of 
relief we gave thanks and pitched the tent in a grove 
near a garage. Here we had casings and tubes vul- 
canized, made some shoes for possible blow-outs, 
investigated the brake bands and stocked up with 
provisions, for it was a long way to the next town. 

Where Crooked creek joins Owens river the road 
was overflowed and impassable. As a counter- 
irritant we heard that trout fishing further on was 
great. So we left Bishop with mingled feelings. 


At Roberts Ranch we obtained particulars relative 
to the long grade just beyond and decided to try it 
in the cool of the very early morning. We did not 
make camp, but spread our cots on the lawn and 
slept under the sky. The baby’s hammock hung 








We left this camp only when there wasn’t another 
thing left to eat but fish 
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Jitter gp 


An essential of 
Correct Dress 


for Men 


Lisle 245¢ 
Silk SOF 
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; Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 


Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 

14 purpose for which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
fing oil is desired. It never chills or 
fhardens, ‘gums’ or smells bad. Ask 
Asporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 

y bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 

















mobile tires. Punctures 
and blow-outs are 
common. Tires need 
retreading and vul- 
caniz: 


ing. 
EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 


a hundred times bigger 

and better than old 
bicycle days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.’ Investi- 
gate today. Ask for FREE 


2: Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


=e” 801 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind, 














SPRAINED!. 


When an accident like this, « 
happens, a handy little tube of 
Capsicum ‘‘Vaseline” proves 
a simple, easily applied, first 
aid. Its prompt use relieves 
the pain and assists recovery. 


CAPSICUM 
Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For colds in the chest and sore 
throat, Capsicum ‘‘Vaseline’’ is 
more convenient than a mustard 
plaster and will not blister the skin. 
Also helps to relieve many cases 
of earache, toothache, backache, 
stiffness, etc. 


There are many other special ‘‘Vas- 
eline’’ preparations :—Carbolated 
“‘Vaseline,** an antiseptic dressing: 
for cuts, insect bites, etc.; Men- 
tholated ‘Vaseline,’ for neuralgia 
and headaches; Borated ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
for Catarrh and minor irritations 
of the skin, and others. 


At drug and department stores everywhere, 
Refuse to accept substitutes. 


Descriptive booklet mailed to you on request. 


CHESEBROUGH 
MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
21 State Street, New York 
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in a rose arbor beside us. Early the next morning 
we tackled that grade, and it was well we had plenty 
of water in the desert bag. Up and up we wound, 
always up until finally we entered the tall pine tim- 
ber at an altitude of about 6000 feet. 

We made camp near a deserted ranger’s cabin in 
Little Round valley near a roaring mountain tor- 
rent which called and called until I shamelessly 
abandoned the family and with eager rod started 
out to wet a line, my first cast of the trip. The 
results were very gratifying. Late that afternoon 
I returned to camp to learn that the Little Woman 
had worried over my long absence and Daughter 
had fallen into the brook. Only the baby was 
serene. 

We spent several days here, selfish ones for my- 
self, but rather lonesome ones for the rest of the 
family as I was fishing and exploring all the day- 
light hours. 

The question of provisions decided us to break 
camp and go on to Mammoth. Accordingly, we 
climbed out of the valley, joined the main road and 
began the descent into Long valley, by way of the 
Canyon Diablo grade, the most dangerous canyon 
road we had encountered. It was narrow and wind- 
ing, affording no view of what might be coming 
from the opposite direction. We all offered up 
thanks when the foot of the grade was reached. 

That night we made camp at Mammoth, about 
one-half mile from the hotel in a grove filled with 
campers. From our tent it was a fine climb to the 
Mammoth chain of lakes where fishing, especially 
from a boat, was excellent. 

The eternal question of baby food again became 
acute. There was none to be had hereabouts, and 
we finally had to have it brought in some fifty 
miles. Since these ever-recurring emergencies 
threatened to spoil our fun, we took the bull by the 
horns and experimented with that blessed product, 


We camped that night at Fales Hot Springs. Man, woman and child, we are already talking of going 
back for more of those baths 


the omnipresent can of condensed milk. We made 
the substitution surreptitiously, with fear and 
trembling, but the baby rose to the occasion like a 
true sportsman, swallowed the new milk, kept it 
down and asked for more. The change simplified 
matters greatly for the Little Woman. 

We were now camping at an altitude of some 8500 
feet with plenty of high country all about us. The 
heights were of various sorts, besides the kind 
measured in feet, for the prices for some of the things 
at the store were not only high but fantastic, thus 
explaining certain fervid remarks painted upon 
fences, trees and rocks that we had noticed as we 
came in, and which we could now fully appreciate. 

We left Mammoth one beautiful Sunday morning 
and wound through a grove of tall pine timber. 
Presently we found ourselves in the presence of the 
famous Thompson grade. We paused to size it up. 
A straightforward, steep climb it was, through deep 
sand without curves or any level place for a rest. 
It was a terror! However, there was no other road, 
and nothing for it but to throw on the power and 
step on the low. “Hannah Maria” did nobly. At 
last we surmounted the first grade and set up a 
great shout, but it was premature, for the next grade 
was just as steep and in addition it had near the top 
a sharp hairpin curve. Sometimes I still see that 
curve in my dreams. 

Mono Mills appeared next. When we inquired 
of a man concerning the best road to Farrington’s, 
he told us that the worst one was the best, and that 
we could not get off it as it was the only road. He 
suggested that we take some water along as we 
might run into a bit of sand. If ever that man 
becomes tired of logging, he can make a good living 
in the prophet business. 

The going was hard enough for “(Hannah Maria” 
on the down grade through the volcanic pumice, but 
when we reached the bottom land near Mono lake 
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ACCURACY: The COLT Automatic is a perfectly balanced, easy-shooting, hard-hitting pistol. 
QUICKNESS: The COLT Automatic is ready for instant use. ‘The COLT fires the first shot first.” 
SAFETY: The COLT is automatically locked against unintentional discharge. You must grip the grip 
and purposely pull the trigger to make a COLT let go. “You can’t forget to make a COLT safe.” 
CONFIDENCE: The COLT feels right, acts right and, because it is automatically safe, it is an 
antidote for fear in the hands of gun-shy ladies. PRICE: 


The (OLT Automatic 


costs more to make, because of its automatic safety 
features, but its price to you is no more than an ‘“‘ The Colt Fires the 
ordinary pistol PRESTIGE: The COLT was First Shot First 
adopted by the Army and Navy because of its 

‘marked superiority to any other known pistol.” See the COLT Automatic 
at your nearest dealer in firearms, examine it, compare it, handle it and the Can't 
COLT will sell itself to you. Write for the COLT free booklet, ‘* How to Forget 
Shoot,’’ also Catalog No. 38. Male 


THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. : SO 3a" 
















Don’t Scrape— 
have! 


ee os the strop, 
ore sharpening your razor! 
Also draw razor edge between 
thumb and finger, moistened with 


+ 
3-in-One oil 

This will keeprazor so keen thatyou'll never 
gouge your face or fail of a smooth shave. 
Don’t scoff. 
Try it. 

3-in-One 

is sold in drug, 

hardware, sporting 
goods and general stores. 
A 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz. 25¢; 
8 oz. (44 pt.), 50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 
25c. If your dealer hasn’t 


Handy Oil Cans, we will send 
one full of 3-in-One for 30c. 


A Library Slip with every 
ttle. 










4 Peper 
OU will wonder how you got along without it in 
home, office, shop or garage. Instantly removes 
grime, grease, dust, dirt, from hands, clothing, 
kitchen utensils and other surfaces. Injures nothing. 
The trade supplied by 
J. W. LEAVITT & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Ore., and Seattle 
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WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list of Patent Buyers, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and had to climb around the base of the volcano, 
nine miles of hard labor began. The sand and puni- 
ice seemed to suck in around the wheels like pow- 
dered glue. We had to cut sage and literally spread 
brush on that road all the way up. But all bad 
roads as well as good ones have an ending, and we 
presently crowned the rise and began a long descent 
on a slightly harder road. We forded a deep creek 
and arrived at the Cain Ranch at dusk. We were 
a very tired little circus that night. Our reward, 
however, came the very next morning in the shape 
of a beautiful mess of trout given us by the ranch 
people for breakfast. We drove to Grant lake and 
got some beauties for our lunch. 

At the Farrington ranch we laid up the car, 
packed our belongings in a big wagon and were 
hauled up to Walker lake, where we made camp in a 
grove of quaking aspen beside the creek. Here we 
fished in lake and creek and tramped until our hunt- 
ing shoes wore out. In the evenings we made big 
camp fires, and at night slept like babies. We left 
this camp only when there wasn’t another thing left 
to eat but fish. 

At Farrington’s we replenished our supplies an¢ 
I was restrained with difficulty from filling the 
radiator with buttermilk. If ever you want to 
appreciate to the full a hospitable welcome try Mrs. 
Farrington’s at the close of a grueling trip across 
the Mono sands. 

The road leading north from Farrington ranch is 
almost as difficult as the one from Mono Mills. 

We camped that night at Fales Hot Springs and 
in the morning rewarded ourselves with the most 
gorgeous bath known to history. Imagine a warm 
bath the size of a good, big living room and from 
four to five feet deep, from the gravelly bottom of 
which issue great strings of bubbles. There was no 
odor to the water and very little mineral taste, but 
the effects were wonderful. Man, Woman and Child, 
we are already talking of going back for more of 
those baths. 

Our next day’s run took us over good roads and 
through fine scenery. At Alkali lake we crossed 
into Nevada, and the Little Maid looked all about 
for the dividing line. At the Holbrook Mountain 
House we stopped for water at a long wooden 
trough in which swam a great blue carp which 
exhibited not the slightest fear. We often wonder 
what becomes of it in winter. That night we 
camped in an apple orchard, just before reaching 
the Twelve-mile House. Early the next morning 
we were on our way to Gardnerville, where we 
stocked up on provisions, and a bit further on we 
stopped at Minden to have some tubes vulcanized. 
Here we heard some trout fishing talk that changed 
our course and started us for Hope valley, where we 
went into camp on the west fork of the Carson 
river. The car was run about its length away from 
the tent, a clothesline stretched and again I aban- 
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doned the family. We happened to come at exactly 
the psychological moment so that I was never 
obliged to go out of sight of our camp to catch all 
the fish we could accommodate. y 

We were at an elevation of some 7500 feet and the 
nights and early mornings were so nippy that one 
morning I found the water in a shallow pan frozen 
solid. About that time the Little Woman discov- 
ered that she had had enough fish, anyway, so once 
more we folded our tent, took the road and climbed 
up into Luther’s Pass. A short distance beyond 
Myers Station we had our first glimpse of our goal 
and soon we drove into a fine grove of tall pine trees 
and made camp a few yards from the clear waters of 
wondrous Lake Tahoe. 

We had taken no medicine, nor had we required 
any. We had snakebite “‘dope’”—and saw nary a 
snake. We left our camp for half-days at a time and 
it was never molested. I slept with the “Colt” 
under my pillow and never had occasion to fire it. 
We were never troubled by spiders or ants, and our 
precautions against mosquitos were sufficient. We 
had no breakdowns and our tow line was never un- 
coiled. We did have some tire trouble. Of course 
we did not go a thousand miles without many 
difficulties. In Little Round valley we had the mis- 
fortune to break the thermos bottle, and for ten 
nights we had to keep the baby’s food wrapped up 
with hot rocks, but he had not lacked for a single 
one of the real necessities for his comfort. It is 
true that he and the dishes were impartially accom- 
modated by the dishpan, though not at the same 
time; and on the few occasions when he had for one 
reason or another been under a roof, he slept in the 
bureau draw, but little things of this nature dis- 
turbed him not in the least. He was as much a part 
of our camp as any member of the family. Our 
clothesline carried full sail during all camp hours, 
and at least half sail the remainder of the time, for 
the Little Woman had a short piece of rope across 
the back of the car-top and from this depended 
various articles which had not dried in camp. We 
were indeed a ship of the desert. 

We were all as brown as nuts; even the delicate 
rose leaf complexion of the baby was shaded into 
brown. Despite the hard work of the trip we did 
not lack the flavor of romance, and when the Little 
Woman was not cutting sagebrush, pushing ‘“Han- 
nah Maria” or shortening sail on the Little Man, 
she played on the ukulele and we sang. And so it 
was, that, between playing and praying, we finally 
negotiated our cherished trip, and I might add in a 
whisper, that one of the nicest things about the 
whole journey was when we once again rolled little 
“Hannah Maria” after coming down the west slope 
of the Sierra Nevada to San Francisco and thence 
south 500 miles along the coast to Los Angeles, 
into her own garage, all of us safe, brown and 
happy. 
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How Many Hides Has A Cow? 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted upholstery of automobiles and furniture. 
Hides must be split into thin sheets to produce upholstery leather. 

The two lower, fleshy, grainless sheets are coated, embossed, and sold as ‘“‘genuine 
upholstering cracks, rots and peels 


‘leather”’ 





Is Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 
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MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
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For Forty Years the Standard Finishes 
for Floors and Woodwork 


RLASTICA 


rad snaart FINISH 


ELASTICA is the one floor 
varnish that will not only beautify 
but protect your floors against the 


hardest sort of wear and tear. 


ELASTICA is equally adapted 
to old or new floors, hard wood 
or soft wood, linoleum 
or oilcloth. It is mar-proof, 
‘spot-proof, heel-proof and “boy- 
proof.” 


Silinelle, 


THE PERFECT 
White Enamel 


The most pleasing finish for any 
room is beautiful white enamel— 
provided this is easily and econom- 
ically applied and guaranteed to 
give long and satisfactory service. 


SATINETTE has for years 
been specified by leading archi- 
tects and builders because of its 
beautiful appearance and !ong 
wear. 


STAINS 


KLEARTONE Stains are ideal 
for the decoration of doors, wood- 
work, etc., in the finest residences, 
bungalows, camps—in fact, for 
any sort of work where preserva- 
tion of the natural beauty and grain 
of the wood is essential. 

KLEARTONE Stains are made 
in every desired color, for every 
known wood. 


Write us at once for comp'ete free books and full instructions for use and samples of finished work 
produced by ELASTICA Floor Finish, KLEARTONE Stains and SATINETTE White Enamel. 


Vannisat Wyons 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 


113 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Elm Park, Staten Island, N.Y. 


You are cordially invited to attend our handsome exhibit in Section 14 
of the Mines and Metallurgy Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. (17) 
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It is the 


se of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 


concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 


whether tourist or homeseeker. 


Its organization covers the entire West and the 


service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 


eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 
losed ts for information whenever response by mail is 


with r 





should be 
desired. 


> 


Stamps 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


A Living on Five Apple Acres 


Q. Is the Weiser valley in Idaho a healthful 
place, and would the climate be good for a person 
afflicted with catarrh and nervous trouble? Is it 
well suited for apple raising, and will you tell us 
candidly whether a man could make a comfortable 
living on a five-acre orchard if he first had enough 
capital to build a house, buy a team and see him 
through the first year or two? Please answer these 
questions candidly as we are anxious to know about 
conditions before we decide to move.—W. H. P., 
Utica, N. Y. 

A. The Weiser valley is fertile, the climate is 
salubrious and well adapted to alleviate catarrhal 
and nervous conditions, and the Weiser valley apples 
have a good reputation in the markets. So far as the 
Weiser valley goes, we can unhesitatingly say that 
it is a desirable place to live, that it is fertile, well 
watered and inhabited by a progressive class of 
farmers. 

But we are compelled to raise a series of objec- 
tions against your plan to make a living on five acres 
of apples. In our judgment this acreage in the first 
place is entirely too small to support a family. In 
the second place the experience of the last two years 
has shown the prospective settler not to place all his 
eggs in one basket, especially if this basket is a fruit 
basket. Diversified farming has shown itself to be 
the corner-stone of agricultural prosperity. In the 
Weiser valley, which is comparatively far from the 
large centers of population and the large markets, 
you should have at least twenty acres, and you 
should have only a part of this acreage in fruits. 
The balance should be devoted to alfalfa, forage 
crops and stock. 

Three, four and five years ago the remarkably 
large, perfect and highly colored apples of the 
Northwest, including the Weiser valley products, 
brought exceptionally high prices. Instances in 
which growers netted $2.00 per box for fancy and 
extra fancy apples were not at all rare, and yields 
of three hundred boxes to the acre were not and are 
not infrequent. As a result bearing apple orchards 
and apple land soared in price. Under the condi- 
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tions then prevailing it was not at all unreasonable 
to expect five acres to support a family in comfort. 
Since then 200,000 acres have been planted to apples 
in the Pacific Northwest, the acreage in bearing has 
increased so rapidly that the problem of marketing 
their output has become exceedingly important. In 
our judgment fancy apples of the Northwest will 
bring the grower under the new conditions from 95 
cents to $1.50 a box, and they will average year in 
and year out around $1.00 a box. Taking into con- 
sideration off years in which the yield is cut down 
by frost or other natural causes; further taking into 
consideration the fact that there will be off years 
in the matter of price as well as production, we 
would say that an average net profit of $100 per 
acre on first class, well located, well handled orchards 
in good districts will be a reasonable income. 

This would be the equivalent of ten per cent on a 
valuation of $1000 per acre. Unless you have ex- 
perience in horticulture, are familiar with con- 
ditions and are prepared to make use of all the 
available data and the best and most progressive 
methods of handling the orchard, we would say that 
this estimate of income should be reduced by at 
least from thirty to fifty per cent. You will see 
from this that it would be practically impossible for 
you to make a living on five acres unless you had 
other means of support. If you merely wanted a 
place in a healthful, salubrious climate, a place upon 
which you could produce the largest part of the food 
consumed by the family while not depending upon 
large cash returns, the plan would be considerably 
more feasible. 


Chickens and Fleas in San Diego 


Q. Is poultry keeping as profitable in San Diego, 
California, as it is in Oregon or Washington? Are 
the prices as good as they are in these states the 
year round? Are there any drawbacks to profitable 
poultry keeping in San Diego or vicinity? I have 
heard that the fleas there make it hard to raise 
poultry; is there anything to this? At what rent 
could a small place be had there suitable for keeping 
poultry enough to make a living for two elderly 
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Old at Fifty!— 
Young 


at Seventy 


By HORACE FLETCHER 


Author of ‘‘The A.B,-Z, of Our Own Nutrition,” ‘‘The New Glutton or Epicure,” ‘‘Menticulture,”” 
**Happiness,”’ ‘‘ That Last Waif,”’ “‘Optimism,”’ Etc. 


UT of the Golden West, and from 

a plain business man of the peo- 

ple, comes the reassuring. mes- 

sage that broken-down, despond- 
ent, weak and almost  down-and-out 
humanity may be reclaimed, recover, 
grow strong and become healthful “and 
young again, simply by following a few 
simple rules that soon become so agree- 
able that it is easier than not to observe 
them and “get the habit.” 

Right . conduct, 
made easy, is what 
most folks like, and 
that is what San- 
ford Bennett’s re- 
juvenating system 
teaches. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s photographs 
are most convinc- 
ing. The first pho- 
tograph shows him 
at fifty years of 
age, at which time 
he was practically 
a chronic invalid. 
The second photo- 
graph was taken after he had passed his 
seventieth milestone, and shows him to be 
as handsome an athlete as one could pos- 
sibly imagine. At fifty his hair was fast 
deserting a half-dead skin: at seventy there 
is a fine covering of it, white as snow, but 
very much alive. His sight too has im- 
proved so much that it is no longer neces- 
sary for him to wear glasses which he could 
not do without at fifty. 

Of course he recommends careful eat- 
ing, thorough mastication, fresh air, -op- 
timistic thinking and other things neces- 
sary to health, but he helps his pupils 


Sanford Bennett 
at 50 


in these details of care naturally, by starting 
them right the first thing in the morning. 

Sanford Bennett is certainly a great 
benefactor to the human race—old and 
young alike. While his message is pri- 
marily for older persons, it is attractive 
to youth as well. 

It is a very easy matter for every 
reader of this magazine to obtain Mr. 
Bennett’s complete system, as he has 
published it in the form of a book which 
he calls “OLD 
AGE-—ITS CAUSE 
AND PREVEN- 
TION.” For 
the purpose of 
spreading broad- 
cast his message 
of health and pro- 
longed youth, he 
has prepared a 
wonderfully inter- 
} esting booklet 
ae: which is, in effect, 

y te = a summary of his 
Sanford Bennett system. This book- 
at 72 
let he offers free 
to any one who writes to the Physi- 
cal Culture Publishing Company, 2702 
Flatiron Building, New York City, for 
it. 

For having solved the problem of per- 
petual youth during life, the world owes 
Sanford Bennett a vote of thanks. Of 
course, there are those who will scoff at 
the idea, but the really wise men and 
women among those who hear of Sanford 
Bennett and how he renewed his youth 
and restored his health, will most certainly 
investigate further, and at least acquire a 
knowledge of his methods. 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


Beautiful Washington 


with her snow-capped mountains, national parks, 
mighty forests and rivers, inland seas, and scenic 
highways, offers thousands of attractions for the 
pleasure-seeking tourist. 


Tourist Book Mailed Free 
Write for “The Beauties of the State of Wash- 


ington,” illustrating in colors the scenic wonders 


of the Evergreen State. Address 


I. M. HOWELL, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
DEPT. J, OLYMPIA, WN. 


“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tent, or put it on, Other systems 
temporarily alleviate, but foxes is 
and permanent.”—. Y. Sun, Aug., 
- Send for lecture “Great Subject 
oO 


No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
* DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless,and Positive. sohel egy son reduction is assured—reduce 


to stay. One month’s tre: . $5.00, ail, or po e, 1870 Broadway, 
New York, A PERMANENT ‘REDUCTION @UARANT 


**The cure is positive and permanent.’'—/V. Y. peel July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.” Y. World. 


CANNARD’S 

ROYAL MARCH FOOT POWDER 
An ideal antiseptic vegetable powder, superior for 

tender, burning, swelli , genins feet. Cures 
excessive sweating and bad odors. Send 25c, 25c 

coin or stamps, for full size can, postage 

prepaid. 
naar B. CANNARD, enat Specialist 
605 Hollingsworth Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Plain £nd or Cork Tip 


About Poultry 


Get a Facts by 
Readin 


The 
One-Man 


Poultry 
Plant 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts, printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on-a real New England Farm. 
This is a simple story of what has been done by a man, at forty- 
five years of age, town bred and city educated, getting out of 
practice of medicine, buying a small farm in the hill country, and 
making a success of the venture. Not only is the rcaring of chicks 
and the management of adult fowl completely covered, but the 
interesting side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the 
production of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real farm. You get 
rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about poultry as 
found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same- Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Poultry Plant, 
in twelve-parts (book form), and the American Poultry 
Advocate, one year, for :nly 50 cts., book and Advocate 
three years, for only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 


Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive and 
up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892, 44 to 182 pages 
monthly. 50 cents a year. 38 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample copy 
free. Cutalogue of poultry literature free. Address 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
S56 Hodgkins Blk. - Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN saa: 
“Twill study and get 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come: 





YOUR R Chance! 
Will Come | 


Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln § 
had little chance to acquire an education. i 
But he was determined to succeed. “Some 
day,” he said, “my chance will come.” ff 
So he studied and got ready. And his / 
chance DID come. 5 


S| 
: - | 
Your chance will come. Some day you'll H 
be considered for promotion or for a good | 
job in some other line of work. If you | 
are ready, you'll go up. 
And you CAN get ready. No matter if your | 
schooling was limited—if you do have to work | 
long hours. If you really want a better job, 
the International Correspondence Schools can ff 
train you for it at home during your spare time. 
Every month more than 400 I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report promotions or salary increases 
due to I. C. S. help. What the I. C. S. have 
done for these men they can do for YOU. ! 


Mark the Coupon NOW | 


m9 mark the position or occupation ~* most 
ike and mail the coupon to the I. C. S i 


T’"TNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 
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Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
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Commercial Illustrating 
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Industrial Designing 
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people whose wants are few? Would you consider 
squabs and rabbits as good a paying proposition as 
poultry?’ Does hog raising pay in the vicinity of 
San Diego?—D. W. H., St. HELENA, Mont. 

A. The report that fleas make it difficult to raise 
poultry in San Diego or vicinity is entirely un- 
founded. Poultry is bothered more or less by lice, 
but this pest is no worse in San Diego than it is in 
Oregon, Washington or Montana, and proper 
measures will prevent it or keep it down. 

Prices for poultry products are good the year 
round, fully as good if not better than in Oregon or 
Washington. The greatest disadvantage the poul- 
try fancier labors under around San Diego lies in 
the high price of feed. Very little grain is raised in 
the vicinity, and most of the food-has to be shipped 
in. However, that condition is almost universal 
along the Pacific Coast. 

Poultry raising anywhere along the Pacific Coast 
requires intense application to all details and a 
thorough knowledge of the business. We would 
not advise inexperienced persons to engage in this 
business unless they had sufficient capital to make 
a small start, build: up their flocks, increase their 
plant and pay their living expenses out of their 
capital for at least two years. The same remarks 
apply to the production of squabs and rabbits. 

No, hog raising does not pay in the vicinity of 
San Diego. Land and water are entirely two expen- 
sive to make this branch of agriculture a remunera- 
tive propcsition. 

You could probably rent a place suitable for 
poultry, a place of three or four acres with a few 
fruit trees and with a sniall house on the outskirts 
of the city for perhaps $25 to $40 a month. 


Pork Profits from Alfalfa Land 


Q. Can eighty or up to too acres of alfalfa land 
be bought with alfalfa two years or older, land in 
one parcel, with creek or pumping outfit to irrigate, 
soil sandy or loam? How does the California soil 
compare with that in the Northside Twin Falls 
country? 

Can you advise me at what time of the year wheat 
and barley grain is cheapest and about what price 
is asked in 100 pounds and in carload lots?>—C. C. D., 
WENDELL, IDAHO. 


A. In our opinion the place to produce hogs is 
the place which has the longest growing season and 
produces the most alfalfa per acre. Glenn, Kern, 
San Joaquin, Fresno and other counties in the in- 
terior valley make a good location for a hog ranch. 
We know of a Chicago man who spent a year amd a 
half searching all over the United States in an effort 
to find the ideal place upon which to raise hogs and 
he finally wound up in the Sacramento valley, 
where he has established a model hog ranch which 
in three years has turned out 25,000 pigs. In these 
counties you would probably have to pay from $150 
to $250 per acre for a two-year-old alfalfa ranch 
completely equipped with pumping plant or supplied 
with ditch water. Unimproved water-bearing land 
can be bought at prices ranging from $65 to $150 
per acre. The counties suggested are’ in the large 
grain belt of California and you could there buy 
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your supply of barley and wheat directly from the 
adjoining farmers at a smaller price than obtains 
in the fruit-growing districts. 

The grain ration for California consists largely of 
barley, for which the average price on the farm in 
June and early in July will probably range around 
85c to goc per hundred pounds. The price of grain, 


of course, fluctuates greatly every year and depends _ 


largely upon the world market. 

There are stockyards both in Oakland and San 
Francisco which are continually buying hogs and 
all kinds of stock so that there is never a lack of 
market at good prices. ; 

The soils in the counties mentioned vary exceed- 
ingly and it is difficult to give a general description 
of them in a few words but they are considerably 
heavier, as a rule, than on the Northside Twin 
Falls project. They range from a sandy loam in 
isolated spots to large areas of clay interspersed 
with straight adobe. Of course you would not buy 
without a personal investigation and you know 
enough about soils to examine intelligently any 
piece offered you. 


Homesteading in Central British 
Columbia 


Q. Please advise how I may go about filing on 
homestead land in Canada and what section of 
Canada offers attractive openings to young men?— 
V. C., CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

A. One of the best parts of Canada in which to 
homestead is central British Columbia, which is 
rapidly being made accessible by the building of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railroad from Vancouver to 
Fort George, diagonally across the Province. In 
the Cariboo district along the line of this railroad 
there is a wide and extensive plateau with deep and 
fertile soil that will ripen barley and oats every year 
and will eventually bring to maturity the new 
varieties of wheat, such as Marquist and Pluvius. 
This land can be taken up by any one having de- 
clared his intention of wanting to become a natural- 
ized Canadian citizen and the homestead fee is 
$1.25 per acre, payable in five years. The limit of a 
preémption is 160 acres. 

We have written the Provincial Bureau of Infor- 
mation, Victoria, B. C., to send you detailed infor- 
mation about the land along this line. 


Land Values in the Ruby Valley, Nevada 


Q. I am interested in property located in Elko 
county, Nevada, in what is known as Ruby valley. 
The property lies in township 32, south range 61-E. 
Can you give me information about the character 
of the county, soil and water conditions? Do you 
think this land worth $40 an acre?—B. A. K., Los 
ANGELES, CAL. 

A. This township, according to our source of 
information, is on the low divide between Clover 
valley and Ruby valley and for the most part is 
mesa land, in places level and in others undulating 
or hilly. The elevation is estimated to be 5,500 
feet. The township west of this is in the Ruby 
valley proper and contains more or less sub-irrigated 
land. The township mentioned, however, is for the 














CUTICURA SOAP 
CONSTANTLY 


And Cuticura Ointment oc- 
casionally,as needed. These 
fragrant, super-creamy em- 
ollients promote and main- 
tain a clean scalp, good hair, 
a clear skin, and soft white 
hands in most cases, when 
all else fails. You can try 
them before you buy them. 


3% SAMPLES FREE 3% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. For free sample of each 
with 32-page book send post-card to nearest depot: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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AAA RSCG My 
Old and Young Thrive On 
Purebred Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Because of their low gece d and thin blood, old people and 
invalids should daily drink purebred registered Holstein cows’ milk, 

use it imparts the great vitality of the large, healthy, rugged, 
black-and-white Holstein cow to the consumer. The very small fat 
globules and the perfect character of the other solids in Holstein 
milk makeit easy to digest and assimilate. Old and feeble people will 
find it very sustaining, and in many cases will, through its daily use, 
“pick up” in flesh. This milk costs no more than others. It is 
naturally light-colored. Don’t imagine that yellow milk is better, 
for it isn’t. 

Our foremost medical authorities on infant feeding recommend 
urebred Holstein cows’ milk for babies that cannot breast-fed. 
t is positively the best milk for convalescents, feeble children, and 

in all cases where a run-down or badly nourished condition exists. 


Send for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein Cows’ Milk.’’ 








Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
5F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 











Prof. L Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 


Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 

Pimples, Ringworm and all 

imperfections of the skin 

and prevents wrinkles. 

Does not MBRELY COVER 

UP but ERADICATES them. 

MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should 

used in connection with MAL- 

VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 

Send for testimonials. 


Prof. L. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Hoarseness 


Aconvenient and effective remedy for throat 
troubles. Popular among publicspeakersand 
singers. For coughs, loss of voice, irritation 
or soreness of the throat, Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are better than syrups. 

Can be carried in ket or purse and used freely 
whenever needed. ey contain no opiates. 
= Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk. 

50c, and $1, Sample Free. 


Be, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
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Boston, Mass. | 
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most part above the sub-irrigated area. We under- 
stand that fifteen or twenty settlers have located 
on this land within the past two years and are 
trying dry farming, but the reports are conflicting 
as to their success. In places wells were sunk to the 
depth of sixty feet before encountering surface 
water, thus indicating that irrigation, if possible, 
will be expensive. The sub-irrigated lands, on which 


*the water table is within about four feet of the sur- 


face, can undoubtedly be profitably farmed by dry 
farming methods. We do not believe that the land 
in its raw state without developed irrigating facilities 
is worth $40 an acre but this point would have to be 
settled by a personal investigation of the ground. 
It may be within the belt which has ample water 
at shallow depth and in that case it certainly would 
be worth the amount you mention. 


Land Prices and Water Rights in the 
South Walker Basin 


Q. I desire some information about Klamath 
county, Oregon, especially the section lying just 
north of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the 
South Walker Basin. How wide is the Basin? 
What is the general lay of the land, depth to water, 
nature of the soil and to what is it best adapted? 
What are the climatic conditions and is irrigation 
necessary? Is it true that the Southern Pacific is 
building a line between Natron and Klamath Falls 
and through South Walker Basin, making this the 
main line between Portland and San’ Francisco? 
Are these proposed lines between Bend, Klamath 
and Butte Falls, with assurance of early develop- 
ment? What can you tell me about Curry county? 
—E. C. B., Parsons, Kan. 

A. Most of the land included in what is known 
as South Walker Basin is covered with a growth of 
black pine timber and in some places a fair growth 
of merchantable pine. The soil is of a pumice for- 
mation, very fine on the surface and coarser at a 
depth of from one to two feet. 

In the vicinity of Beaver Marsh water can be 
had at a very reasonable depth. It is absolutely 
necessary to irrigate in order to raise anything like 
remunerative crops. We find that certain real 
estate firms are offering land in this vicinity at 
$12.50 per acre, which price would be reasonable 
enough were it possible to get water on the land, 
but sales have been made without any arrangement 
for irrigation and under these conditions the quality 
of the land will not justify the price. The land is 
generally rolling although there are many large 
level flats in this section. 

Construction work on the Natron and Klamath 
Falls cut-off over the Southern Pacific has been tem- 
porarily suspended. Theline has been constructed as 
far as Chiloquin but the train service is irregular. 

There have been lines surveyed by both the Hill 
and Harriman interests from the Bend country 
south into California, but these lines are only tenta- 
tive and there is absolutely no construction work 
going on at the present time. Under financial con- 
ditions as they are at present, it is not possible that 
construction work will be commenced for some 
months to come. 
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Curry county is one of the least developed of the 
counties in Oregon. It is in the southwestern corner 
of the state and while it contains a great deal of 
excellent land, it is remote from transportation 
facilities and land will not be developed until ade- 
quate transportation is provided. Curry county 
has some of the finest timber in the United States 
within its borders. 


Hemet Valley Orchard Land 


Q. Can you give us any information in reference 
to the apricot and olive orchards in the vicinity of 
Hemet, California? Are there any orchards for 
sale in that vicinity and what prices prevail for 
developed orchards that are bearing? Is there 
plenty of water and what is the tax for same? How 
is the climate and is it a healthful country?—J. P., 
GRAYVILLE, ILL. 


A. Hemet, California, is in Riverside county, 
approximately thirty-five miles southeast of the 
city of Riverside and 100 miles east of Los Angeles. 
The Hemet valley is highly developed, being 
especially devoted to deciduous fruits, of which the 
principal varieties are apricots, peaches, pears and 
apples. Some 1500 acres in the valley are devoted 
to citrus fruits. The valley is irrigated by water 
taken from the south fork of the San Jacinto river. 
A dam located on this river near Hemet controls 
approximately four million gallons of water. The 
lake thus formed has a watershed of 65,000 acres and 
the water is conducted to the lands of the Hemet 
valley and distributed over 10,000 acres. This irri- 
gation system is controlled by the Lake Hemet 
Water Company, which charges $2.00 per acre 
annually for the service. Each acre of land under 
the system received during the irrigation season, an 
amount equal to one-eighth of one inch continuous 
flow per acre. There is also a great deal of land 
irrigated from wells:in the valley. These wells vary 
from 100 to 400 feet in depth. The average depth 
of the best wells is about 350 feet and the lift is 
usually about thirty-five feet. Of course the cost 
of irrigation by pumping depends largely upon the 
amount of water necessary and the method of 
pumping. 

Electric power is obtained by the ranchers from 
the Southern Sierra Power Company and the usual 
charge for this service is $50 per horse-power per 
year. The citizens water company, another irri- 
gating company, supplies a small portion of the 
valley with water. 

The bearing deciduous orchards in the Hemet 
valley bring from $400 per acre upward and bearing 
orange groves bring from $800 an acre up. Any im- 
proved land with water rights of the Lake Hemet 
Water Company bring from $300 to $350 per acre. 
Land without water but where wells can be de- 
veloped can be purchased at from $50 to $150 an 
acre according to location and soil. 

The climate of the Hemet valley is similar to that 
of the other valleys of southern California, which 
means that for the greater part of the year it is very 
pleasant, but high temperatures are reached during 
the summer months. 





“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
positively contains OIL. 

LARGEST QUANTITY. 
FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, as 
it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 
Always Ready for Use. 25c. 





Black combination for gentlemen 
who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
10c. and 25c. 


“Oil Paste” Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
size box, each 10c. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


|fiittemore's 





Shoe Polishes 


EETS | 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks | 

















They: improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name “Peet's” is on envelope. 
InvisibleEyes5c. HooksandE yes !0c. 


“It’s in the Triangle’’ 

















iL PEET BROS, Philadelphia wow'trust 




















Sunshine Lamp FREE! 


300 Candle Power 


To Try in Your Own Home 


Turns nightintoday. Gives better light than gas, 
electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at one tenth the 
cost, For omen, Stores, Halls, Churches, A child 
can carry it, Makes its own light from common 
gasoline, Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom we 
can refer new customers. Take advantage of our 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER. Agents Wanted. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
284 Factory Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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You can have in your own home—no matter 
where you live—the most wonderfully fresh 
fish—just as fresh and flavory as the day 
taken from the ocean. 


Fast fishing boats bring these choicest fish 
direct to our new, model, sanitary “kitchens. 
Immediately prepared, cooked, perfectly sea- 
soned and placed in sanitary, parchment-lined 
containers. 


Economical because it’s all fish. Convenient 
—Ready for instant use: 


Makes the kind of 


Creamed Fish, Codfish Balls 
Fish Chowder, Fish Hash 


that simply melts in your mouth. 


Having a reputation for only the highest 
grade food specialties, BURNHAM & MOR- 
RILL FISH FLAKES are 


A Perfect Fish Food 


Sold by most Grocers. If not at yours, send his 
name and 2c stamp for generous sam le. 
of recipes, ““Good Eating’, free for the asking. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 20 Water St., Portland, Maine 





















When summer rules the land, and there is no night in 
Alaska, we go hunting in the green marshes 
for wild ducks and geese 


(Continued from page 354) 
nerve on the part of the helmsman, for the slightest 
error in judgment means disaster. With the safe 
landing of the launches half a dozen eager young 
men shoulder the mail-sacks, and all the town 
follows them gaily to the office to sit and chat while 
the easy-going postmaster distributes the. mail. 

There are tall young surveyors from the camps, 
hoping for letters from mothers and sweethearts; 
bent old prospectors in from the hills to get news of 
the latest gold strike, and pretty giggling half-breed 
girls awaiting packages from the big mail-order 
houses in the East from which they buy most of 
their clothes. There are squaw-men anxious for 
the monthly letters from their children at Uncle 
Sam’s Indian school in Chemawa; special agents in 
search of information for the government; lawyers 
in trim business suits; trappers in soiled khaki; 
storekeepers, saloon keepers; the Doctor and the 
Judge, all exchanging quips and sallies with the 
free goodfellowship of the North. 

We generally devote the whole week following 
mail day to little tea parties where we talk over our 
letters and discuss the magazine news and what 
“they” are wearing in the States. It is a point of 
pride with us to keep up to date in everything— 
especially in the fashions. We knew the exact date 
the slit skirt was worn in New York. We knew all 
about the tango bustle, the minaret and the tunic 
skirt before they appeared on the Pacific Coast, 
and to be perfectly frank the majority of us posi- 
tively longed for one of those fascinating peg- 
tops, so narrow around the bottom, just to expe- 
rience the “‘feel’’ of it,as it were. We would never 
think of daily wearing one in this country where a 
pair of stout boots and perfect freedom to swing 


.them are essential if one wishes to make headway. 


On holidays the young men of the town always 
give a dancing party, and as they outnumber the 
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In this faraway land many hours are spent in the open, 
tramping over the wind-swept tundra in search 
of berries or flowers or little brown lakes 
where trout flash and leap 


women ten to one, not one of us dares to stay away. 
We know from experience that stay-at-homes, on 
such festive nights, are forcibly escorted to the hall 
by a group of jolly but determined youths, all 
arrayed in cleanest khaki and impatient to begin 
the dance. For music one of us plays chords on the 
piano, and old Pete Larsen, his violin tucked way 
over under his ear and his number eleven rubber boot 
beating time, fiddles away at Swedish tunes until 
some young man, recently from the States, starts 
up the latest piece on the phonograph. Then we 
all dance the tango or the hesitation so well, we 
flatter ourselves, that no one would ever imagine 
we learned it mostly from a book imported by one 
of our enterprising young townsmen. 

Supper time comes and the table, consisting of 
boxes with boards across the top, is spread in a 
twinkling. The Judge and the Doctor serve the 
coffee with great ceremony and many gallant 
speeches while the younger men vie with each other 
to wait upon the ladies. It is true that their zeal 
to sugar one’s coffee may result in that beverage 
being: overturned in one’s lap, and again an ava- 
lanche of sandwiches may follow the simultaneous 
efforts of two or three, each one vigorously setting 
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UL) pees 
sweet 
Peas 


Six Superb 
Spencers 

we will mail one regular 10c 
For 25c packet (40 to 50 seeds) each 
of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a beautiful picotee 
pink-edged Spencer; BURPEE’S KING 
EDWARD, deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH 
BELLE or DREAM, rich lilac flushed with pink; Mrs. 
CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite pink; MRS. HUGH 
DICKSON, rich apricot on cream ground; also-one 
large packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND 
OF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spen- 
cers or Orchid- Flowered Sweet Peas ever offered. The 
Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea Culture with each collection. 

Burpee’s Annual 
Known as the leading American seed catalog—this 

t book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. 

Mailed free. Write for it today, and kindly name 
Sunset Magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Life in our little log cabins has a lure all its own, in 
this vast country of hope and gold 
and adventure 


forth the superior quality of his offering. But these 
little mishaps are always overlooked on account of 
the spirit behind them. There is no other country 
in the world where men are kinder or more con- 
siderate to women. 

In lieu of other amusements in this far-away 
land, many hours are necessarily spent in the open 
tramping over the wind-swept tundra in search of 
berries and flowers or seeking little brown lakes 
where trout flash and leap; climbing mountains for 
glorious glimpses of hidden valleys and glaciers and 
far ocean spaces; paddling a slim canoe through 
marshy green solitudes after wild ducks and geese, 
or following a river-trail till some miner’s cabin 
appears, the door hospitably open and a good smell 
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WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle Eradicators 7 
e or Frowners 


ile out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 


beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 


to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Hradicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c , 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. if your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


of coffee and frying bacon floating out on the clear 
air in greeting. This, of course, is when summer 
rules the land and there is no night in Alaska. 

In the winter time there are dog-team rides over 
great stretches of snow; skating on tree-girdled 
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lakes by the glow of early flaming sunsets, and again 
at night when the tall dark spruce trees cast long 
shadows on the ice. Then it is that all the town 
comes out to play and grow young again. Those 
who cannot skate and seem unable to learn take 
their places on stout chairs, and each skater takes 
a turn whisking them around the pond. Others 
play “Crack-the-whip” and “Train-of-cars” and 
some few skate in pairs. Among the latter the one 
in greatest demand is the pretty little school- 
teacher, the only unmarried woman among us. 
Whenever a skater discovers that he or she can do 
a new “stunt,” everyone else stops to witness the 
performance and applaud or good-naturedly 
ridicule, as the case demands. 














DON'T CUT TONSILS. reno 


Tonsils and Voice 

In Science, Surgery, Speech and Song | 
By Richard B. Faulkner, M.D. (Columbia University) 
A work of ral interest to the public and a protest to parents and | 
guardians of little children against the routine removal of tonsils and 
adenoids—‘“the worst of all surgical insanities.” ‘They are natural, nec- 
essary and important organs. Thisis the only work ever published on 
the subject. educational up-lift. Tells everything. Suppresses noth- 
ing. Presents the criticisms of the routine operations by men who stand 
highest as surgical authorities. Records the most appalling list of deaths, 
accidents and permanent impairment of health of any operation in the 

history of surgery. 400 pages. Illustrated. $2.00. 
THE BLANCHARD COMPANY, Lock Box 445N, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pa. 














Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred iahen, turkeys, ducks and geese. Price 
winners. Best stock and eggs Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. Fine 30th Anniversary Cataleg 


GJ ey MoneyMakingPoultry 


Toward the end of the evening comes the lunch 
by the light of the big bonfire and then the singing. 
There are songs of the North—wild and weird, 
bringing a sense of kinship with the vast white 











FREE. H.M. JONES co., Box 75, Des Moines, lows, 
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Welsh Rarebit: Pour 4 ve of ale or pr | into small saucepan, add one tablespoon LEA & PERRINS’ 


Sauce an 


pper, bring to boiling point, add 1 lb. of finely chopped 





American cheese and stir until thoroughly ‘melted. Sear over freshly prepared slices of toast and serve at once. 
Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. LEA & 


PERRINS, 251 West Street, New York 
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ECONOMY “- BUTTER 


By using the following recipe one 
pound of Butter will double its weight 


i 
2 


P 





and cut your butter bill almost one-half: 


BUTTER MIXTURE 


1 heaping tearpoosel Knox Gelatine 


Ib. good butter 
teaspoonfuls salt 


pint bottles milk 


Take the top cream of two pint bottles of milk and add enough 
of the milk to make one pint. 
Soak the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls ag the milk 0 geleetens 


lace dish over hot water until gel ghly dissolv 





Cut the butter in small pieces and akg same in a dish over hot 
water until the butter begins to soften; then gradually whip the 
milk and cream and dissolved elatine into the butter with a 
Dover | beater. After the mill 

butter ad 

If the milk forms keep on beating until all is mixed in. Place on 
ice or in a cool place until hard. If a yellow color is desired, use 
butter coloring. 


lk is thoroughly beaten into the 
the salt to taste. 


NOTE. This mi is intended fori diate use, 
and will do the work of two pounds of ordinary but- 
ter for table use and for baking cakes, muffins, etc. 





KNOX sparkunc GELATINE 


is also used to make Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, IceCreams, Sherbets, Candies, etc. 


| Let us send you our recipe 
book. It is FR 


grocer’s name, 


Pint sample (enough to make 
two lots of the Butter Mixture) 
will be sent for 2c stamp. 


REE for your 





CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 315 Knox ideas enwendaies N. Y. 



































Design No. 52t, by Fud Yoho. Est’ d cost $2,500 


A REAL BUNGALOW BOOK 


Showing the cream of 1,000 practical, distinctive designs and plans of 
Real Bungalows, actually built for $400 to $4,000; suited to any 
climate, Contains photos, exterior and interior views, plans, size of 
rooms, descriptions, estimated costs, etc. Also 

valuz able hints and suggestions on bungalow build- 

ing, written by an expert. 1915 Edition de Luxe, 

112 pages (largest exclusive bungalow book 

COMMIT EERO: 6s: 6.56 sw. wo ce na a 

Worth many times its cost to any home builder. ost Paid 
Send check, money order or stamps. Money back tf not satisfied. 


JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman, 300 Bungalow Building, Seattle, Wash. 














This house stained with Sewall’s Durable Shingle Stain. 
WHY NOT YOURS? 
For Durability, Color Strength and Preservation of the 
surpassed. Quali 


shingles, our Shingle Stain cannot be ty Geemstesd. 
Color Samples and name of nearest dealer sent upon receipt of y 
request. 


SEWALL PAINT & GLASS CO., “4NS3S Sar” 
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and thousands of 
women would not be of the 
opinion—would not use (as 
MISS RISSER does) 


Complexion Powder 
unless they had proven to their satisfaction that it 


Is the Best BEAUTIFIER for 
All COMPLEXIONS 


We believe that until you have used this powder 
you will never have as utiful a complexion as 
is possible for you to have. 

No matter if the skin is rcughened, Carmen 
Powder is so pure, so unusually fine that it will 
not produce that “over-powdered look,” but will 
give that clean, trans mt effect and velvety 
texture so admired and so seldom seen except in 
the rare, naturally beautiful complexion. 

Won’t You Try It? 
50c Everywhere — White, Pi Flesh, Cream 

Purse size box and mirror containing two or 
three weeks’ supply of Carmen (state shade) sent 
Sor 10c silver and 2e stamp. 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
577 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 




















TYPEWRITERS ‘To vou" 
TO YOU 
Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING © 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
522 Market St., San Francisco 
716 Se, Spring St., Los Angeles 


Wace Ee y 
ro” SEND FOR A CATALOG 











MANUSCRIPTS UNIVERSAL 
SOCIETY OF WRITERS, INCORPORATED BUSINESS SERVICE 


IF YOU 


PlayS s43hums 


Regarding the Sale of your Plays, Poems, Stories, or Picture Scenarios, 
write for our method. We are EXPERTS IN MANUSCRIPT SALES. 


Address the Society only, 220 5th Ave., N. ¥ 








BUILD For wore A Stillwell California 
Bungalow HOME 


Our Books Show 132 Plans 
“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
50, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
“West Coast Bungalows”’ 
51, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“Little Bungelows”’ 
31, $300 to $1700-—Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books $1.00—Postpsid 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 442 Henne Building, Los Angeles 


























Of course she likes living in Alaska! She is to the 
manor born. And perhaps the presence of 
her white sisters adds to her content 


solitudes—the mystic polar lights and the silent- 
footed wolf-dogs on the lonesome trails. Then 
there are songs of the day—the latest jolly synco- 
pated ditties learned from the phonograph, arousing 
recollections of city life in the States—theaters and 
music and bright cafés. And last of all there are 
the old songs, learned long, long ago and beloved 
by all because they are home songs. Each one of 
us is very, very far from home, we are apt to 

- realize, as we start back over the crusted moonlit 
snow to our little log cabins. 

It is said that if a man spends one year in Alaska, 
the North will claim him for its own. I believe 
this is true of women also, for though none of us 
considers Alaska her home-land now, the lure of 
this country of hope and gold and adventure is in 
our blood, and life in the States will never really 


satisfy us again. We keep coming back and ulti-., 
mately, I suppose, it will be with us as it has been: 


with pioneer women in all new countries, we will 
finally establish our homes here in the North and 
help bring civilization to this untamed, fascinating 
land. FLORANCE Barrett WILLOUGHBY, 
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Ge 
Annie Wright 
Seminary 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 


tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 


Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 


cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 
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Would You Like to Write 100 Words a Minute 
Without Knowing Shorthand? If so, learn 
fessional men and women, ministers: 


teachers, secretaries, clerks, stu- 


dents, boys, girlsa-—-EVERYBODY. R ded by many r 
persons. Complete self-teaching Manual. $1.00. Sample lesson free. 
Representatives wanted everywhere. 


PREMIER BRIEFHAND SCHOOL, Dept. N., Washington, D.C. 


STAMMERING 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
ho] hd A oll = 0 a = 1 OL OY 24 


The modern substitute for ‘stenog- 
raphy, using longhand characters- 
Easy to learn, write and _ read- 
Invaluable to business and pro- 











Write Or Call 


BASSETT INSTITUTE -NEVADA BANK BLDG 


Montgomery & Market Sts, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WRITE STORIES 


Articles and Scenarios. Develop your talent. We teach thoroughly by 
mail. Personal attention to each student. Prospectus on request. Easy 


payments. : 
EMERSON SCHOOL, 57 E. St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















CastillejaSchool for Girls 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
est. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
Catalogue, Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 


E RTI LE made doubly productive by studying 
our complete course in Agriculture 

Fl E LDS and Fruit Raising. Facts of un- 
usual value, concise, clean cut lan- 

guage. Tells what to do and how to do it. A big help to all 













wis! to secure absolutely the best results from their 
land. Endorsed by Home Industry League. Chartered 1903. 
Booklet describing this and_60 — practical and money 


7, 


courses sent free. Write y. 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept, 9 


Underwood Building San Francisco 










Good memory is absolutely essential to success, $a 
for memory is power. 

The Dickson Method 
makes you “‘Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, | 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. | 
HI Write today for my free book, “‘How to Remember” 

] —faces, names, studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. | 
=» Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. & 


ne § TAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”—a treatise of 
merit on ‘‘scientific talking.'’ School literature FREE. 
M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers, 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 















Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
fequired to get one of them. Write today for list of 
openings offering opportunities to earn Big Money 
selling is while you learn and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are earning 3100 to $5¢0 
@month. Address nearest office. Dept.531 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S T 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 


TION 
San Francisee 














Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 
Paowomoa” (OF = 
German—French—English—Italian—Spanish _Method 


or any other language learned quickly and 


easily by the Cortina Method at home with 
isk Cortina-Records. Write for free book- 
jet today ; easy payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
1284 Mecca Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 
Corner 48th Street, New York 











SO DOLLARS 


FOR 


SOO WORDS 


Did you ever receive $50 for writing 500 words? 
Would you like to receive $50 for writing 500 
words? 

Then write for full particulars to 


SUNSET AD CONTEST, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















60 Leading Boat Builders have joined with the 
Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog show- 
ing the specialties of each, which includes fishing 
launches complete from upward to mahog- 
any finished express launches with Self-starting 
6-Cylinder 4-Oycle Gray Motors for $2500. Cruis- 
ers from $450 up. This k helps you select just 
the model of boat you have been looking for and 
tells you where to My it and what it will cost. 
Send for this big Boat Catalog today. Free. Also 
Marine Engine Catalog showing full line 
of Zand 4 cycle marine motors from $55 up- 
wards, one to six cylinders. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 2108 Gray Meter Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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> i POWER 
we LAWN MOWER 


$375 
Makes A Velvet Lawn 


IS machine does away with all the faults 
of old-fashioned mowing machines— 
and keeps a lawn in tiptop shape all the time. 


No more hoof holes from a horse-drawn 
outfit; no more “shaggy” unkempt lawns; 
for this powerful, efficient machine has 
relegated these unpleasant features to the 
things of the past. 


Rolling ground, that bars the heavier 
power machines, is all in the day’s work to 
the Ideal, which takes the hills as they come. 


Its 35 inch cut makes quick work of lawn 
mowing. It travels from two to three miles 
perhour. Itis handledeasily. The opera- 
tor has only to guideit. It trims neatly and 
cleanly around flower beds, walks and under 
shrubbery. It takes sharp grades, hill- 
sides and terraces with ease. It rolls the 
turf as well as cutting the grass, leaving 
a perfect, velvety lawn, 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower is just the 
thing for golf courses, parks, boulevards and 
country places. Itis fast displacing the lawn- 
spoiling horse-drawn mowers and heavy, 
clumsy power mowers costing $1200 and up. 


Write at once for our beautiful booklet “Lawns of Velvet” 
and learn more about this efficient, low priced motor. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


412 Kalamazoo Street - LANSING, MICH. 


POINDEXTER & SNITJER, Distributors 
320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 
for f. pleurisy, rheu- 





matism, awg burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis, etc. Let us tell you how little Income 
Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company in the world, 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,900 policy holders 


4. E. BETTS, Resident Manage: 
Alaska Commercial Bidg., San Francisco 














50 Dollars 


FOR 


500 Words 


On January 3lst some one will receive 
$50.00 in cash for having written 500 
words telling which advertisement in 
the January number of Sunset Magazine 
the writer thinks is the best, and why. 


The winning “Ad Letter” will be 
printed in the March issue of Sunset 
Magazine, with the writer's name, and 
will undoubtedly attract a great deal 
of attention among advertising men 
all over the country. 


We are going to pay the same amount every 
month of the year to the writer of the best 
“Ad Letter” received each month—a total of 
$600.00—and all for a little effort which you 
will find as interesting as it is profitable. 


Question: Are you interested enough to fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us for 
full particulars ahout this Ad Contest ? 








Please give me full particulars about the 
SUNSET AD CONTEST. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE AD CONTEST, 
460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


HELP WANTED 





LOS ANGELES HOMES on Furnished 
bungalows, 5 rooms & bath, gas, clocrieity. $1650 up. W. 
Adams, 153 W. 90th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. Special in- 
ducements; government os railways; free schools; cheap 
irrigation; 31 years y for farms adapted to ‘alfalta, 
corn, grains, fruit, etc.; dimate like California; ample mar- 
kets; reduced passages; special excursion being arranged. 
Free particulars from F. T. A. Fricke, government represen- 
og Ag from Victoria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 

















REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS—Million acres now 
open to homestead entry in 25 states. Official 112 page book 
describes every acre in every county. How secured free 
New laws, lists, etc. Price 25c Sg Also maps, soil 
St Pai fmt lete information. Webb Pub. Co. (Dept. 96), 

Paul nn. 


LITTLE FARMS IN VALLEY OF VIRGINIA, 5 and 
10 acre tracts, near R. R. town, $250 and up, easy terms— 
good fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock country. — 
‘or literature now. F. La Baume, Agr’l. Agt., N. & W. Ry 
267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


TOURISTS AND HOME SEEKERS WANTED-—Trav- 
elers and those wishing to escape severe climate invited to 
Columbus. eath rate near lowest. Streets among most 
beautiful in world; 4 new hotels. Inquire Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ga 














PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured through me. Three books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. € 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. Experience 
unnecessary. Send us your verses or melodies today or 
write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co,, Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; a = or spare time; experience 7 
correspondence course og 7A etails free. 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas ‘Teak Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will | reproduce 
50 perfect copies of anything made with typewriter, pen, 
pencil in ten minutes. Experience unnecessary. Simple, 
clean. No glue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for 
booklet. P. Reeves Duplicator Co. Mfrs., 419 Park Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


APITAL ‘introduced for Sound enterprises of all et ma 





























5% BR Bong Bond and stock issues placed. Un 
Be rocured. References exchanged. Address Cooke & 
Byrne, Harcourt Street, Dublin, Ireland. 





$50 to $100 PER WEEK is being made by many agents. 
both men and women, selling the Wallace Portable Electric 
Lamp. Stands, Hangs, Clamps or Sticks Anywhere and at 
Any Angle you put it. Sells at sight wherever there are elec- 
tric lights. Advert National magazines. Write us 
for agent's ee ee Wallace Novelty Co., Suite K, 22 
East 41st St ew York. 


ADDITIONAL SALESMEN NEEDED by the largest 
thermometer makers in the country, to sell advertising ther- 
mometers to manufacturers and merchants. Big profits. 
—— work on full or spare time. Will you seize this 

poe ng yg Let’ me tell you what our men are making. 

Mgr. Taylor Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS. New gas generating coal oil lamp. For homes, 
stores, | es, os iy halls. Costs 1,10 cent per hour to 
operate. Ww ps iced. $60 weekly easily earned. Big 
ee rofits. Special terms. Sample free to hustlers. Kero Safe 
mp Co., 1276 West St., Dayton, Ohio. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED 

WRITE TO SUNSET MAGAZINE and we will tell you 
how to secure Valuable Prizes for a little work in spare time, 
and after school hours. Thisis not a contest. Every effort 
rewarded. Address Desk R, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
rae pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 

“914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men for the Consular Ser- 
vice. Salaries $2,000 to $12,000 a year. Prepare for exami- 
nation by mail. Particulars free. American Law and Con- 
sular College, Washington, D. C 


RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTAL CLERKS. Examina- 
tions soon; over 2' appointments yearly. Prepare at home. 
Write for our Plan No. 311 of payment after appointment. 
Philadelphia Business’ College, Civil Service Department, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18—WANTED. $65.00 to 





























$150 Month. U. 8S. Government Life Jobs. Common 
education. Write immediately o- list of positions oj en to 
you. Franklin Institute, Dept. P 214, Rochester, N. 





OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS WANTED—$50 paid for Half Dol. 1853 no 
arrows; $5 for 1878 Half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime 8S. 
Mint. Many valuable coins circulating. Get posted. Send 
4c. Get our Illus. Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 65, Fort Worth, . 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Spring catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. uying cata- 
ogee quoting prices I pay for —. 10 cents. Wm. Hess- 

, 101 Tremont St., Boston, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DEVELOFED, 8c. Prints 34x44, or smaller, 
34x54. 4c each, 40c dozen. Prompt 

ork returned twenty-four hours 
Marbeth Studio, 5345 7th Ave., 





FILMS 
3c each, 30c dozen. 
attention to mail orders. 
after receipt. Expert service. 
Los Angeles, California. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL.—Civil service, normal, 
academic, business, agricultural, English, drawing, engineer- 
ing, real estate, and law courses Senrougnyy taught by mail. 
For ‘Free Tuition Plan” address C arnegie C College, Rogers, oO. 








SPEND YOUR VACATION, spare “spare time, etc., every 
summer gathering insects, butterflies. I pay big prices. 
Men and women. Get instructions. Send a 2c stamp. J. 
Sinclair, Entomologist, D. 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCIENCE OF COOKERY learned at home—in your 
own kitchen. Write us about it. E. Sc., of Household 
Science. D-6, 944 W. North Av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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OVER 


1200 
ENGRAVINGS 


Each One a Master-piece 


Te MAKE YOUR MOTOR MORE EFFICIENT does Knowledge is POWER and you can know because these 
, mot require the tedious course of training or study, you booklets will teach you in just the same simple manner you 
think. The“Power Books,” are mostly A.B.C. picture charts. teach children the alphabet. : 


Simple adjustments made in time wil! save many a These booklets are all bound in extra tough jute covers 
dollar—also many a Motor from the junk pile. which will wear indefinitely, even with roughest handling. 


CARBURETOR MAINTENANCE CARE AND REPAIR OF TIRES. MAGNETO IGNITION 


The efficiency of motor and fuel economy are Altogether this subject is one of the best of the series From the first elementary principles of magate 
dependent Seen bliguaner adjustment. "The from many standpoints. It treats on the.most vital force down poe day aieinak Basic A. B. C. 
sects te Deal dhany eapehl gary Ba dhe beak: tn osha Teeegn Sp Fc Motorist and does it successfully. inciple of Magnetos. More than 100 engravings. 
time. More than 125 engravings. See letter from er 100 engravings. Price, S0e Each. Price, S0c Each. 

Bert E. Howe below. Price, S0c Each. GCHTI ELECTR! THE A. B. C. OF MOTOR CAR OPERATION 
oa oe. necks Ww d this as the first book to place in the 

This is « practical discussion of the modern electric the ease xorg gg te: , 
BATTERY ICNITION ting-starting equipments clearly defining their uses, hands of every novice. It is well illustrated by the use 


‘The ignition system is the first place the motorist vi care, up! etc. Over 210 engravings.  ‘ over 200 engravings and charts. Price, 7! 
is booklet Price, S0¢ Each. ‘A AERIAL NAVIGATION 


belp locate it quickly, but aid « speedy ase is starts with the first creations, lead- 
Prefeccly dlusreted’ “Price, see (SAMPLE SENT ON APPROVAL} ing of prs ay pvectons Over 100 eagrer- 
ais To those wishing to see a sample for MOTORCYCLE CARE AND REPAIR 


You - ae move help ‘7s 8€§= approval, we will give the privilege of choos- ; ; 
i i our Motor simp! ing : 4 An exceptionally clear and concise treatment. The 
a a Ay- thie book “GG nae ing any one of the books upon receipt of the iat sbeolutely noti-technical, Over 160. simple 
cua. tovtalodl be coupon below with postage for mailing. ‘engravings. Price, 50c Each. 





All Coupon Orders Received From SUNSET Readers Will Be Filled At One-Half 
The Above Prices, While This Edition Lasts. 

















A BANKER’S GRATITUDE A POWER IN POSITION ADVANCEMENT J WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD 
CORWIN, Fairview, Okib ites —I Conf T cannot find words lo express my” ARTHUR OHLENDORF, Washington, Mo—Th¢ 
SS teak as Saas ane ecwen » ie et Dor So Power wen A ene a pe: gators Gres 
—— 4 fn 1 wos straggling ts Machinist ond Bench hand ae eree een on on oe i 
i add that « year ogo 1 vr here to én @ Garage at She per hour and no chance for = 
Lee Angdes, and I had several copies in my tool kit 00 prometios, watil | by chonce found your od in the HARRY E. KIER, Beaman, lows—Anyone that can 
handy reference. and you can bel that one time when tebosket. It looked d to me.and. proved read at all can fully understand the “ Power of the Hour” 
@randed on the Mojave Desert 1 was glad | had them best insestment 1 have oxér make in my tide. through its perfect illustrations. I can say that they 
long. Base yaa ercepted « portion a Poreman and “re the beat | hase coer seop Am perfectly satisfied. 
BERT E. HOWE ra Bi ed mae op cee My Biporga A MRS W J. STEARNS, Dallas, Tex.—The books are 
> Whittier, Calil—The books - NS. Dallas, 
= phy = Pp Pape pny hen pcan ree che ak 7 Se lg laramatie Au what I wanted They are grand, Even a woman can 
72 mz more miles to the gallon of gasvline becouse - a understand them 
the instructions on Corburdior af; 30 DSVIED— Ne ovr ean od eonteniesion when the 
. R, Milwaukee, Wis —The bookles 4 “Pe the Hour” books came read them a short 
WM SCHAEFER, Maw i mon mms. Kansas City Auto Supply Co. aries sagan (aed my car ania 
price eA KANSAS CITY, MO. , Logansport, Ind.—I think t 
a8 ronal F ee 1504 Grand Ave. yaaee books are fre becouse they are 00 full of knowledge ond 
5 A Birmingham. bouklas ere yet not technic: 
certainly O. K. Would not take twice the price ond do Coopriche 1914, Meter Like Pato. Co NY ; 
without them GEO BARKMAN, Hamilton, Ohio—When first op 
erating my car I had considerable trouble, since 
having the Power books 1 have been able to care for my 





WARREN R. PORKER, Johannesburg. Calit —f re 
evived the books in fine order ond would not take foe 
fames thew coat of | could not ye! onother et 
—— a — oa 
KANSAS CITY AUTO SUPPLY CO. APPROVAL 
1501 Grand Auv., KANSAS CITY, MO. COLPuN | 
W tth the understanding that your Power bovks are all that you 
vm. | reepect{ully request thal you mail me, as a sample, the 1 
j 
I 


J recommend them 
ee 
KANSAS CITY AUTO SUPPLY CO. COUPON 
1504 Grand Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO, WORTH $1.00 

I enclose you herewith $2.48 in full payment for the nine com 
plete volumes of Power Books under your limited half price offering 
—an addition to which I am to receive a copy of the picture, in full 
colors, entitled “The Natsonal Engagement Ring ’ 


machine with but little asmstance from garage people | 


F 





Copy 
a agp, 1 enclose 100 Jor some with understanding 
that , for any reason of my own, return the book within 30 








— eee 

















queens shed 4 
. NAME 
NAME | ‘THE NATIONAL ~ 
ENCAGEMENT RING 
ADDRESS an ADDRESS 
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FTER youve ay your teeth through a 


QM 


_of the Thibetans”— after you’ve dozed 

S | four acts and ten scenes of a German 

: _ opera—after you've sat on the edge of your chair 

____ while an outraged wife abused a recalcitrant 

an husband in the throes of a problem play — 

a ‘After all this, honestly now, haven’t you felt 

. like buying a quarter seat in a “ movie,” and un- 

ae buckling a pent-up store of 

good, old-fashioned laughter? 
That's Guex, all the way through! 


It's the “movie” of the magazine world— 
something doing every minute—-twenty-four reels 
of wit, satire, criticism and downright fun, for 
ten cents. 

Give your mind a chance to shake itself 

free from the horrors of war to-night. Buy 

- @uex. at your nearest news-stand and live and 
s ue laugh with. this cheery sprite. 

. ee “Everybody loves Puck!” If you doubt it, get this week’s 

_ number, gaze long and steadily at the young lady on the cover, 


AAA 


| 





= 


A 























; _ and see if you don’t fall in love with Gwe yourself. About 

a a 30,000. new friends in the last four months! 

ON A Sample Copy for the Asking 

Lond PUCK. PUBLISHING a TION, 301 Lafayette Street, New York 

in full 

Sed sal NANA 
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“Today convinced 
me that I need 
Sanatogen!”’ 


ND one: day there comes to 
most of us the conviction 
that we, too, must have 

help—help that rebuilds, restores, 
replaces the nervous energy that 
has been so recklessly expended. 


It is then that the kindly, tonic a " 
influence of Sanatogen is appreciated. oy gf ge 
For after all, that need of help is often | 
but the nerves’ need of nourishment. 


And when Sanatogen brings to the - a jf (ee } 
starved cells and tissues the very foods er — ee Gee \ 
they hunger for, in just the form that is 
most easily taken up, it is not long 
before relief comes. 


Over 21,000 physicians have written 
letters, telling how they have watched 
Sanatogen reconstruct cell and tissue— 
enrich the blood—recall keener appetite 
and better slumber, and infuse the whole 
system with a new vigor. 


Such, too, is the recorded experience 
of scores of the world’s foremost thinkers. 
And it will be your experience as well, 
once you decide to give _ nerves this 
kindly, restorative aid of Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International Congress of Medicine j 
London, 1913 





Arnold Bennett 
the famous novelist, writes: 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is simply 
wonderful.” 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P. 
the eminent novelist-statesman, writes from 
London: 
“Sanatogen is tomy mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and 
giving foesh vigor to the overworked body and 
mind. 


> AN Aa aw G EN 


Sr BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 























— 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book, “Health in the Making.’”? Written in his 
attractive manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice | 
on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is free. | 


Address, THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30-N Irving Place, New York | 
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